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These Famous Books make 

a university of your library 



You Need Them Now ... As Never Before 


Dr. Eliot’s famous Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books contains the beacon 
lights of university teaching. 
Here in one convenient group 
of volumes is the very backbone 
of university culture, the books 
that have brought pleasure and 
profit into half a million homes. 

The Indispensable Library 

Now these Harvard Classics are 
available in an edition worthy of 
a place of honor in the finest pri¬ 
vate library. To the dignity and 
excellence of earlier editions this 
Modern Home Edition brings 
beauty such as has been formerly 
found only in very expensive sets. 

Yet this new edition does not cost 
a cent more than the less pre¬ 
tentious editions of the past! 
Actually these finely printed, mag¬ 


nificently bound books come to 
you at less cost per volume than 
popular fiction! 

An Unprecedented Value 
The volume size has been in¬ 
creased. The paper is of superb 
quality and will permanently pre¬ 
serve its rich whiteness. The type 
is substantially larger than the 
type of former editions. The illus¬ 
trations are new, reproduced in 
a modern aquatone process to 
give them a luxurious softness. 
The bindings defy description, 
with their simple grandeur and 
good taste of design. Here indeed 
is a worthy setting for the pure 
gold of the world’s literature 
which Dr. Eliot, Harvard’s most 
distinguished President, has 
brought together from his life¬ 
time of study. 


$5 BRINGS THESE BOOKS 
TO YOU! 

The price of this magnificent 
library is within the means of 
every ambitious American family. 
Now you can actually enjoy The 
Harvard Classics in your home on 
a payment of only $5. The Harvard 
Classics are indispensable to all 
men and women who wish to 
obtain the goal of their life’s 
ambitions. Take advantage of 
this rare opportunity today. 

Dr. Eliot’s Plan of Reading FREE! 

You need not decide now. But do 
not put off this opportunity to 
own, without cost, the plan of 
reading recommended by Dr. 
Eliot. You will find it an inspir¬ 
ing and valuable piece of writing, 
and it is yours when you fill out 
and mail this coupon. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


THIS IS YOUR CERTIFICATE FOR THE FREE BOOKLET 

P. F. COLLIER & SON CORP., 250 Park Ave., New York City 

By MAIL, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the new 
Home Library Edition of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics), and Dr. Eliot’s own story of how he came to select the greatest 
library of all time. 

No. 501-HCAB 


Mr. 

NAME Mrs- 
Miss 


ADDRESS. 



OWN THIS FAMOUS LITTLE BOOK—FREE! 


Here’s a book that every lover of 
literature will want for his library 
table. No ordinary booklet, but a 
literary gem. It contains a collec¬ 
tion of invaluable facts, including 
the plan of reading outlined by Dr. 
Eliot, America’s greatest educator. 
Here is a complete description of 
the world’s greatest library, and a 
statement of how Dr. Eliot came 
to compile it. 

"Fifteen Minutes a Day** has 
brought new happiness, a turning 
point in life to thousands who have 
sent in for it. It comes without 
obligation when you Ell out and 
mail tUa coupon. 
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“MONEY TO BURN”... yet he uses 
this 25^ Tooth Paste .. WHY? 


Y OU’D be surprised what sharp 
buyers most wealthy men are— 
even in little things. That’s one of 
the secrets of their wealth. 

Hundreds of the nation’s tycoons 
last season took their ease at Palm 
Beach, Miami, Nassau, and other 
millionaires’ playgrounds. Their 
yachts, their horses, their cars, their 
planes were a brilliant part of the 
parade of wealth and society. 

It was amazing to find how many 
of such men,—and their wives— 
used Listerine Tooth Paste. Why, 
with money to burn did they choose 
this 25fc dentifrice? Only one answer 
to that! Results—quick, clean-cut, 
undeniable. 

Direct Cleansing 
Listerine Tooth Paste cleanses teeth 


better than ordinary pastes contain¬ 
ing slippery ingredients, says a great 
dental authority. That is because its 
cleansing agents come in direct 
contact with decaying matter on 
teeth. With the aid of the tooth 
brush, they get at hard-to-reach 
crevices and sweep destructive mat¬ 
ter away. The teeth are left healthy 
and shining. 

Contrast this thorough action 
with that of tooth pastes which 
cover teeth with a slippery barrier 

LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 

Regular Size 25<? 

Large Double Size 40 ^ 


over which the tooth brush slides, 
only partly removing decaying mat¬ 
ter beneath. No wonder teeth are 
dull and dingy! 

See and Feel the Difference 

You can feel the difference Direct 
Cleansing makes, the moment you 
use Listerine Tooth Paste. Your 
teeth actually feel cleaner when you 
run your tongue over them. Try it 
yourself and see. And your mirror 
tells you that they look cleaner 
within a few days. 

Try It One Week 

Why not give Listerine Tooth Paste 
a trial? Make it prove its results to 
you. In every way this modern tooth 
paste is worthy of the quality name 
it bears. Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
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IF THE TELEPHONE WERE NOT THERE! 


Many times each day you reach 
for the telephone on your desk at 
the office or beside your easy 
chair at home. It is an old and 
trusted friend. You scarcely give 
a thought to what it means to 
a busy day. 

Yet suppose the telephone were 
not therel Suppose—for a week— 


or a month—you could not call 
anybody by telephone and nobody 
could call youl 

The whole machinery of business 
and the home would be thrown 
out of gear. Orders would be lost 
— efficiency and profits reduced. 
You would be out of touch with 
the world about you. 


America needs quick, reliable 
telephone service to get things 
done in the brisk, crisp American 
manner. And it enjoys the best ser¬ 
vice in the world. 

Greater progress has been made 
in this country because of the Bell 
System's one policy, one system 
and universal service. 



America leads in telephone service. In relation to population there are six times as many 
telephones in this country as in Europe and the telephone is used nine times as much. 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Directory of Schools and Camps 


Speech and Dramatic Art 


T? American Academy of Dramatic Arts 

FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FKANKLIN H. SARGENT 

T HE foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in Amer¬ 
ica. The courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 

WINTER TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15th 

^ For Catalog address the Secretary, Room 266-A, Carnegie Hall, New York 


The Art institute of Chicago 

Fine Art—Industrial Art. Training in all branches. Beat 
instruction, low tuition, non-profit operation. Winter term 
January 2. Send for illustrated Bulletins. 

The Art Institute, Dept. A.M., Chicago, III. 


American Academy of Art 

Practical instruction in Commercial and Fine Art. Dress 
Design, Interior Decoration, Fashion. Faculty of interna¬ 
tional reputation. Individual instruction. Winter term begins 
Jan. 7. Catalog. Frank H. Young, Director, Dept. 315, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Southern States—Boys 


STAUNTON 

MILITARY ACADEMY 



Seventy-five years of dis¬ 
tinguished service. Prepares 
boys (11-18) for college and 
trains them to meet life. C. E. E. B. exams 
given at school. Comprehensive courses, revised 
in keeping with modern progressive educational 
ideals. Excellent faculty and equipment. Health¬ 
ful location in Shenandoah Valley. Separate 
Junior School with its own faculty. Catalog. 
Box A-l, Kablb P. O. Staunton, Va. 


Fowote'oN 

■ Academy 

Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys In new separate building. Housemother. 
R. 0. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and oth.er countries. Catalog 36th year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pro., Box A, Fork Union, Virginia._ 

Fishburne Military School 

Accredited. Claeses average 7. Graduates now in 40 leading 
colleges without entrance exams. Riding. Public Speaking. 
Every boy on a Team. Swimming Pool. 65th year. Visit. 
Write for catalog. 

Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box A, Waynesboro, Va. 


RIVERSIDE 

The nation’s largest and the South’s 
finest military preparatory school, 
with permanent home at Gainesville, 
Georgia, begins its Winter Term 
January 3rd, 1935, in its magnificent 
school-owned winter quarters, at 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida 
(between Palm Beach and Miami). 

Due to Riverside’s modern system of highly 
individualized instruction, new cadets may enter 
at the beginning of any term with a full guaran¬ 
tee of satisfactory academic progress. For cata¬ 
logue address 

COL. SANDY BEAVER, President 
Box A, Gainesville, Georgia 


Tennessee Military Institute 

A boy’s development in dependability, initiative, personality, 
character depends on the school he attends. Since 1874 this 
school has been developing the finest possibilities in pupils 
from 44 states. Catalog. 

Box 113, Sweetwater, Tennessee. 

Greenbrier Military School 

Near White Sulphur Springs. Accredited. Altitude 2300 ft. 
Boys 8 to 21. Achievement record unsurpassed. All sports. 
Fireproof building. New “How to Study” Plan. Reasonable 
rate. Also Summer Camp. Enter now. Catalog. Address 

Col. H. B. Moore, Box A, Lewlsburg, W. Va. 

Kentucky Military Institute 

A school with a winter home in Florida. Preparation for college 
under ideal climatic conditions all year. Oldest private military 
school in America. For booklet, address 

Col. Chas. B. Richmond, Pres., Box M, Lyndon, Ky. 


Central States^—Boys 


W,™ every facility for a full ath¬ 
letic and military program, St. John’s 
gives a well-balanced training for col¬ 
lege and for life. Faculty of “boy 
specialists.” Students from 48 states. 
Healthfully located in Wisconsin’s land 
o' lakes. 16 buildings on 160 acres. 
Gymnasium. Swimming,skating,tennis, 
horseback riding, golf, rowing. Band. 

51st year. Applications now being ac¬ 
cepted for enrolment after Jan. 7. Catalog. 

615 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wls. 

St. JOHN’S* 

MILITARY ACADEMY 2 

i«m 


Howe School 

A clean mind in a sound body. Endowed Episcopal school effec¬ 
tively preparing boys for college. Business courses. Sympa¬ 
thetic faculty. Sports for every boy. Military training. Junior 
School. 51st year. Moderate rates. Mid-term Feb. 2. Burrett 
B. Bouton.M.A..Supt. Catalog. The Secretary, Howe, Ind. 

Wentworth Military Academy 

and Junior College. 54th year. 41 miles from Kansas City, 
“in the Heart of America." High school and 2 years’ regular 
college work. Accredited. All sports. Mid term Jan. 28th. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 

Col. S. Sellers, 715 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


ALTON 


WESTERN • 

-MILITARY- .. . 

—ACADEMY- ILL. 

“Character First.” Accredited. Ages 10 to 19. Enroute 
Chicago to St. Louis. Trains the individual. Small 
Classes. Prepares for College or Business. Fireproof 
Buildings. Athletics. Riding. Swimming. 56th Year. 
Moderate rate. Ask about the successful “New Study 
Help Plan.” Enter Jan. or Feb. Address Box A. 
CATALOG:—Capt. A. A. Jackson, ALTON, ILL. 

Kemper Military School 

High School and Junior College. Small classes. Individual 
attention. Modern buildings. Superior equipment. 96 acres. 
91st year. Catalog and view book. Lt. Col. A. M. Hitch, 
Superintendent, 515 Third Street, Boonvllle, Mo. 

Ohio Military Institute 

Certifies to colleges. Lower school for younger boys. New 

athletic field in heart of wooded estate. Address 

Col. A.M. Henshaw, Box A,College Hill,Cincinnati,!). 

Missouri Military Academy 

46 years. Inspires boy to best efforts by teaching How to 
Study. Fully accredited. R. O. T. C. Small classes. Prepares 
for college or business. Separate Junior school. Well equipped 
gymnasium. Large campus. Write for catalog. 

Missouri Military Academy, Box 15-1, Mexico, Mo. 


Middle Atlantic States—Boys 


Bordentown Military Institute 

Half a century of accomplishment. Accredited. Small classes. 
Sixth grade through college preparatory. Graduates in 40 
colleges. Business studies. Character building emphasized. 
Summer session. Near Trenton. Athletics. Riding. Catalog. 

Bvt.Brlg.Gen.T.D.Landon.Box 11, Bordentown,N.J. 


Kinncl^V ^rhnnl For boy8> Accredited college 
rvmy^lC/ OLIIUUI preparatory and Junior Schools 
with distinctive home atmosphere. Attention to individual 
needs. Self-reliance and initiative developed. Country location, 
22 miles N. Y. C. Intra-mural athletics. Moderate tuition. 
Catalog. Walter D. Gerken, Headmaster, Box A, 
Essex Fells, N. J. 


Co-Educational 


Rider College 

OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Rider Plan saves time and expense. Trains business exec¬ 
utives, expert accountants, outstanding secretaries and 
efficient commercial teachers. Bachelor degrees. 1500 
students annually. Dormitories. Fraternities. Sororities. 
Athletics. Coed. Summer sessions. Efficient placement 
service. 70th year. Catalog and Rider Plan on request. 
M Secretary, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J, 


Business and Secretarial 


Packard School 


77th year. Registered by Regents. Complete Secretarial: 
General Business; Accounting; and Special Courses. Co¬ 
educational for High School graduates and College students. 
Placement service rendered. For catalog write: 

Director, 253 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 

Central States^—Girls 

Frances Shimer 

4 year Junior College and 2 year Preparatory School. Accred¬ 
ited. Music, Art, Speech, Home Economics. 83rd year. Gym¬ 
nasium and swimming pool. Outdoor sports. Riding, golf, 
tennis. Inclusive fee. Mid-term begins Feb. 5. Catalog. 

Floyd C. Wilcox, Pres., Box 115, Mount Carroll, III. 

Monticello Junior College 

For girls. Accredited, century-old school with national patron¬ 
age. Music, art, dramatics, dancing, physical training, home 
economics, secretarial. Also 4-year high school. Not privately 
owned. Near St. Louis. Mid-term Feb. 4. Catalog. 

Harriet R. Congdon, Box M, Godfrey, Ill. 


Ferry 


Hall Accredited Junior College and High School 


on Lake Michigan—28 miles from Chicago. 
College preparatory and general courses. Music, art, dramat¬ 
ics home economics. Wholesome home life. All sports—riding. 
Not for profit. 67th year. Second Semester, Feb. 4. Catalog. 

Eloise R. Tremaln, Principal, Box 85, Lake Forest, 111. 

New England States—Girls 

Edgewood Park Junior College 

Junior College and college preparatory. Liberal Arts, 
Journalism, Kindergarten, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Home Economics, Secretaryship, Music, Sports. Moderate 

rates. M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., Box A, Greenwich, Conn. 

Southern States—Girls 


Ward-Belmont 

Accredited Junior college and preparatory school with special 
courses in music, art, expression, home economics, physical 
training, secretaryship. Impressive buildings, gymnasium, 
pool. All sports—riding. Catalog. Henrlette R. Bryan, 
Reg., Ward-Belmont, Box 104, Nashville, Tenn. 

Middle Atlantic States^—Girls 


Beaver College 


Standard 4-year college. Liberal arts, science. Vocational 
courses: kindergarten, music, fine arts, home economics, 
health education, secretaryship. Teachers’ certificates. Suburb 
of Phila. Moderate rates. Catalog. W.B. Greenway, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres., Box A, Jenkintown, Pa. 


WINfHJ5BIKE 


DA VC! You can easily 
DUlJ. win this speedy 
1935 deluxe model 
motorbike! Besides, 
you can earn CASH 
PROFITS, and win 
other big prizes, in¬ 
cluding sleds, skates, 
clothing, model air¬ 
planes. wagons — all 
without cost I Here's 
how: Deliver 3 well- 
known magazines to 
regular customers In 
your neighborhood. Do 
it in your spare time. 
No experience neces¬ 
sary. Mail the coupon 
and we’ll start you. 


Mall This Coupon at Once! 


Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. A-45 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 



Dear Jim: Start me as a salesman. I want to earn 
MONEY and PRIZES. 


Name... 


Address... 
City_ 


-.State 


Directory of Schools Continued on Page 111 
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What it takes to 


make 



T HERE'are all kinds of ways to wish 
your friends a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. One of the 
nicest ways is to say it with a year’s sub¬ 
scription to The American Magazine. 

Most of your friends would probably 
appreciate The American Magazine much 
more than any other gift costing twice as 
much. Because every issue will help to 
make 1935 a happier, more profitable 
year for them. Every novel they read (and 
there will be twelve altogether), every 
short story, every article will contribute 
to their entertainment, their personal wel¬ 
fare, their fund of practical knowledge. 

Incidentally, you don’t want to be with¬ 
out The American Magazine yourself this 
year. And the coupon makes it possible 
for you to order at 

SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES 

The regular price of The American 
Magazine is $2.50 a year. But during the 


present Christmas season you may enter 
two gift subscriptions (include your own 
if you wish) for only $4.00. And you may 
add as many more gift subscriptions as 
you want, at $2.00 each. 

To announce your gift we will mail a 
fine reproduction of a beautiful etching, 


accompanied by a card bearing your name 
as donor. 

You needn’t enclose the money with your 
order; we’ll bill you later if you prefer. 
But to make sure that your announce¬ 
ment cards go out in the Christmas mail — 
get your order in early, today if possible. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, Springfield, Ohio 

Please enter one-year subscriptions to The American Magazine in the names below, and send 

Christmas cards to announce them as my gifts. Enclosed find $.in full payment* ($2.50 for 

one, $4.00 for two, $2.00 each additional one). 

NAME_ NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ ADDRESS_ 

CITY_ CITY_ 

Announce as gifts from (My Name)______ 

ADDRESS____ 

S43 - 

*If you prefer to remit later, check (V 1 in this box. □ To send more 
than two subscriptions, pin your list to this coupon. 














“YOU’RE 10 TIMES PRETTIER, DEAR!” 


now jAe Add BABY-CLEAR /l/iin 



(NEXT DAY) "Sis, I’m sure you’re 
right about Ivory Soap. As you say, 
your doctor advised it for baby— 
and look at her heavenly skin! Why 
haven’t I realized before that my 
skin needs a really pure soap? Oh, 
Sis, I was so jealous of Betty 
Moore’s skin last night...” 


(NEXT MONTH) "Pete, darling, so 
you’ve noticed how my complexion 
has cleared up! Am I proud! No, 
I didn’t do anything fancy—I just 
scrubbed up every night with pure 
Ivory Soap. You see, I knew you 
liked baby-clear skin!” 


(AT THE DANCE) "Don’t make a 
speech, Pete. You’ve been dread¬ 
fully busy with Betty Moore to¬ 
night. I admire your taste—she’s 
very pretty. Marvelous skin! Why 
don’t you go and dance with her?” 


Don’t give up. Try for a baby-clear 
skin—clean your pores of powder 
and make-up with the same pure 
Ivory Soap that is safe for babies— 
the soap that doctors advise. No 
color or strong clinging perfume in 
Ivory—nothing to dry your skin! 




^ Jyi 



IVORY SOAP 









SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. $2.50 A YEAR 

SPECIAL ( 2 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS $ 4 
CHRISTMAS < 3 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS S 6 
PRICES ( 4 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS $ 8 

Canada: 50c per'year extra lor Canadian duty. Foreign rates on application. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, Springfield, Ohio 


Enclosed is $ 


for which please enter Christmas 


Gift Subscriptions to The American Magazine for one year. 


Send io. 

ADDRESS. 

CITY_ 

STATE_ 


Send io 

ADDRESS. 

CITY_ 

STATE_ 


Send io_ 

ADDRESS_ 
CITY_ 


SENT BY. 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_ 




STATE. 


83 !» 
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IT is time to strike the total of last 
year’s achievements so that we may 
know how far we have gone. Those 
who measure progress by years and 
miles and dollars will tell us how many 
passenger and freight miles were 
flown by airplanes in 1934, how many 
hours were consumed in broadcasting 
programs from how many radio sta¬ 
tions, the number of new buildings 
erected, the statistics of factory and 
farm production . . . but if we are 
to measure our progress for the year, 
let us have a full measure. 

It is very well to fly, but who flew, 
and what did he seek? An airplane or 
a swift train is merely a means of 
going from one place to another. It 
can convey a stupid man, a careless, 
thoughtless man, a cruel man. How 
many such men and women flew in 
1934? How many persons walked 
alone in silence a little while each day, 
in sun or starlight or rain, thoughtful, 
tranquil, and free? 

We are interested, of course, in 
the development of communication. 
But what was communicated? Tele¬ 
phones, transatlantic cables, and 
radio stations are merely means of 
carrying symbols from one place to 
another. Symbols of what? Of cu¬ 
pidity, hate, half-formed ideas? Or 
symbols of generosity, understanding, 
of sound, objective thinking, untinged 
by prejudice or malice or fear? 

What did we communicate in 1934? 


If we are to measure progress for the 
year, let us first measure ourselves. 
How many telephone calls did we 
make last year? Who cares? The im¬ 
portant thing is what we said. Did 
we speak less brusquely and less in¬ 
anely than we did the year before? 
Were we less impatient, more tol¬ 
erant? How many times did we say, 
“Perhaps I am wrong. I think we 
can reason this out and come to an 
understanding”? How many for¬ 
gotten friends did we call and how 
often did we say, “ I heard you had 
had some hard luck and I wanted to 
know whether I could help”? 

IT IS not important how many miles 
we traveled in our motorcars last 
year. It is important how many 
times we yielded a crossing to a 
stranger, not through timidity but 
through a recognition of the rights 
of others. How many persons, who 
would otherwise have had to walk 
or stay at home, did we take fora ride? 
How many times did we 
drive alone to a hilltop to 
read and to meditate, 
hungering for better¬ 
ment? 

There are those who 
will scan the building 
statistics of the dead year 
and say, “Things are 
not so bright, are they?” 

They will sit in the build¬ 


ings we constructed in 1929 and 
gloomily shake their heads. They 
have not progressed. I am not par¬ 
ticularly interested in new buildings, 
unless they provide more air and sun¬ 
light and opportunity for the people 
who work in them. I am interested in 
what goes on in buildings. So many 
of the great of the earth have labored 
in basements and attics and hovels. 

The statistics of farm and factory 
production for 1934 are important. 
But what did we produce—you and 
I? How much did we grow in mental 
and moral fiber? 

TELL me how fast the wheels 
turned in 1934, and I will ask how 
slow and firm were the feet of 
thoughtful men upon the earth. Tell 
me how much we improved the oil¬ 
burning engine, and I will ask how 
much we improved the motor of men 
—the knowledge, the understanding, 
the purpose. A few men went up to the 
stratosphere in 1934. But what of us? 

In 1935, perhaps, if we 
are thoughtful and hon¬ 
est and kind and coura¬ 
geous, we may ascend a 
little way toward our 
own stratosphere—the 
mysterious altitudes of 
ourselves. 

Robert A. Millikan 

Guest Editorial Writer 



Dr. Robert'A. Millikan, 
world-famous physicist, 
and winner of Nobel 
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EIGHT bells! 

v The notes drifted like bright, musi¬ 
cal sparks through the darkness as the 
Vesta plowed her way down the Poto¬ 
mac. 

Although both wind and tide were 
against her, the vessel’s powerful engines 
were not disturbed. When Stephen 
Ogden ordered the craft he had given 
her builders carte blanche. The speed 


and range of a power cruiser, he told 
them, with the roomy comfort of a house 
boat, and being a man of ample means 
Mr. Ogden usually got what he wanted. 
Usually, but not always. 

The night was clear, after an earlier 
thunder shower, but dark, owing to the 
absence of a moon, and the Vesta was 
dark, too. Except for her running lights 
and an orange patch at one of her state¬ 


room windows, she was scarcely more 
than a dim, gray shadow against the 
grayer water. 

There were six staterooms on the 
boat, three along either side of her broad, 
shallow hull, and since five of them were 
unlighted and only one, that of Mr. 
Ogden himself, showed signs of life, an 
observer might reasonably have con¬ 
cluded that the occupants of these five 


s 









rooms were asleep, while that of the 
sixth was awake. 

Such a conclusion, however, would 
have been erroneous. Although eight 
bells had just sounded, marking the hour 
as four in the morning, the occupants of 
the five dark staterooms were all very 
wide awake, while that of the sixth, in 
spite of its brilliant illumination, was 
asleep. So sound asleep as to preclude 
all possibility of his ever awakening. 
Mr. Ogden, in fact, was dead! 

He sat on a cushioned locker, built in 


beneath the stateroom’s single window; 
a broad, bulky man, dressed in a suit of 
blue flannel. His face at the moment was 
not visible, since it lay between his two 
arms, outstretched across the top of a 
table. Except for the fact that Stephen 
Ogden, in the course of his hard legal 
career, had never been given to prayer, 
one might have supposed that now at 
the moment of death he had prostrated 
himself before some all-powerful deity; 
his bowed head, still plentifully thatched 
with gray, his drooping shoulders, the 


helpless gesture of his outflung arms, all 
indicated that he had met his end with¬ 
out a struggle. 

At one side of the table before him lay 
a leather brief-case, its straps unbuckled. 
At the other stood a bottle of whisky, 
two glasses, and a massive silver water 
pitcher. The whisky bottle was almost 
empty, but not from the usual cause; 
Mr. Ogden, in falling forward, had 
thrust it sidewise against the heavy 
pitcher, with the result that the bottle 
had been cracked. The liquor, leaking 
from it, now formed a thin puddle on 
both the table-top and the green-car¬ 
peted floor beneath, filling the room with 
alcoholic fumes. Only an ironic fate 
could have decreed that Stephen Ogden 
should die in such an atmosphere; he 
was a strict teetotaler, and the whisky 
had been placed there for the use of his 
guests, each one of whom had found it 
necessary to call upon him at one time 
or another during the course of the eve¬ 
ning. 

The room, the farthest forward on the 
starboard side, contained, in addition 
to the table at which Mr. Ogden sat, an 
easy-chair, a rack of books, and a metal 
bed set against the transverse bulk¬ 
head which formed the forward wall of 
the cabin. Two doors opened from it, 
one to a tiny bathroom, the other, op¬ 
posite the window, to the fore-and-aft 
corridor on which all six of the vessel’s 
staterooms faced. At one end of this 
corridor a comfortably furnished saloon 
extended across the entire width of the 
boat, while at the other a door gave ac¬ 
cess to the small forward deck. 


The little group gathered in the Vesta’s 
main cabin seemed united by a common 
bond of fear 
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TT HAD been Mr. Ogden’s wish, in 

building the Vesta, to provide himself 
with a craft which could be handled, if 
necessary, by one man. This arose from 
no reasons of economy, but from the fact 
that there were times, in Mr. Ogden’s 
experience, when the presence of a crew 
was undesirable. As a result her small 
pilot house contained as many shining 
gadgets as the instrument board of an 
airplane, and she was as easily put 
through her paces. 

At this early hour of the morning, 
however, when the ship’s clock had just 
chimed eight bells, there was no one at 
all in the Vesta’s pilot house, in spite of 
the fact that the vessel, with engines 
stopped, was drifting rapidly from her 
downstream course toward the distant 
line of inky trees that marked the Mary¬ 
land shore. Instead, the young man who 
by all the laws of navigation should have 
been at her wheel now stood in Mr. 
Ogden’s stateroom, staring coolly and 
somewhat contemptuously down at his 
employer’s bowed head. A tall, rangy 
young man with high Scandinavian 
cheek bones, rusty brown hair, and eyes 
like bright blue ice against the deep tan 
of his face. 

He had just thrust his hand inside his 
coat, as though replacing something 
there, when a grinding shudder went 



through the Vesta from stem to stern, 
almost throwing him from his feet. With 
a snarl of anger he dashed from the room, 
closing the door noiselessly after him, 
and made his way to the forward deck, 
where a metal staircase led up to the 
pilot house. 

He did not, however, remain there 
long; almost at once he was back in the 
fore-and-aft corridor, staring down it 
with cool and vigilant eyes. 

Instead of its being deserted, as had 
been the case only a few moments be¬ 
fore, several persons were now con¬ 
gregated in it, all of whom, in spite of 
the hour, were fully dressed. 

f^\NE of them, a slender, fragile man, 
white-haired and distinguished, 
stood in the open door of the stateroom 
across the hall from that occupied by 
Mr. Ogden. Farther down the corridor a 
handsome woman in her thirties was 
visible in the dim light, with beyond her 
two men, one slim and dark and youth¬ 
ful, the other heavy with the gross flab¬ 
biness of late middle age. The pilot of 
the Vesta stared at them all, alert and 
apprehensive. 

The white-haired man spoke first, a 
question in his grave and austere eyes. 
None of the others had uttered a word; 
they seemed held in the grip of an almost 
intolerable silence. 

“I am Congressman Hopper, young 
man,” he said. “Austin Hopper. You, 
I believe, are the engineer of this 
boat?” 

“Right. Kenneth Neilson.” 

“What has happened? Are we in any 
danger?” 

“No. We’re run aground. On a sand 
bar. Stuck there, I guess, until the tide 
turns. But . . .” 

The young engineer hesitated, stopped. 
Whatever he had intended to say was 


lost in a gasp of amazement. The door 
of Mr. Ogden’s stateroom was pulled 
open and a woman stood there; a tragic, 
white-faced girl, her eyes round with 
horror. 

For a moment she stared straight 
ahead, her shoulders drooping in forlorn 
misery against the door-jamb. In spite 
of her anguish she seemed unable to 
force her frozen lips to speak. 

“Oh!” she shuddered. “Oh!” And 
stumbled forward so swiftly that Ken¬ 
neth Neilson barely caught her in his 
arms. The movement cleared Mr. 
Ogden’s doorway, permitting Congress¬ 
man Hopper to see into the room be¬ 
yond. 

As his gaze fell upon the silent figure 
at the table he darted across the corri¬ 
dor with a cry, his face as white as his 
crown of snowy hair. For a moment he 
leaned over the body, then ran back to 
the door. 

“Mr. Ogden has been murdered!” he 
exclaimed. 

From the moment of Congressman 
Hopper’s entrance into Stephen Ogden’s 
room to his reappearance only a few 
seconds elapsed; during them the 
several persons along the corridor stood 
curiously tense; Even his tragic words 
were received in almost total silence, as 
if the message they brought had already 
been known. The handsome blond 
woman gave a dismal gasp, and the 
older of her two companions repeated the 
word “murdered” in tones so flat and 
unnatural that they might have meant 
anything, from surprise to complete 
satisfaction. The younger man did not 
speak at all, and once more the curious 
silence fell over the little group; a 
silence like a living, violent thing, throb¬ 
bing with sound that was held back by a 
barrier of amazement, or fear. For a 
long moment the barrier held, then was 


swept away in a chorus of exclamations 
as the four persons surged forward 
toward Mr. Ogden’s door. 

Kenneth Neilson, still supporting the 
horrified girl in his left arm, put out his 
right. 

“Keep back!” he growled. “If he’s 
dead you can’t do any good crowding in 
here. And this girl needs air!” 

The young woman straightened up, 
gave him a warm and grateful glance. 

“Thanks,” she said. “I . . . I’m all 
right now.” 

“Then you’d better join the others.” 
He nodded down the hall. “Suppose 
you all wait in the main cabin; you’re no 
use here.” 

CONGRESSMAN HOPPER’S eye- 
^ brows went up in surprise. 

“I think you can safely leave matters 
in my hands, young man,” he an¬ 
nounced. “Mr. Ogden is dead, as I 
have told you,” he went on to the others. 
“Shot through the forehead. It would 
be useless to summon a doctor, even if 
we were able to do so. He is beyond all 
human aid.” He paused for a moment, 
his fine eyes troubled; when he spoke 
again there was greater authority in his 
voice: “I need scarcely tell you that we 
are all in a very dangerous predicament, 
involving, I fear, far more than Mr. 
Ogden’s death. As an official of the 
government, as well as an attorney, I 
feel it my duty to take charge of affairs. 
And my first instructions”—he turned 
swiftly to Kenneth Neilson—“are to 
you. I assume it is your intention to 
summon assistance by making distress 
signals of some sort?” 

“Certainly. We ought to get off this 
mud! And notify the police!” 

“No! There are reasons—absolutely 
imperative reasons—why for the pres¬ 
ent, at least, we cannot allow the police 



to 


or anyone else aboard this boat. Is that 
clear?” 

“Not to me. Mr. Ogden has been 
shot . . .” 

“Nevertheless, you will do as I say.” 
He turned to the white-faced girl, a look 
of regret in his eyes. “Go to the main 
cabin, Miss Burt, you and the others. I 
will hear your story as soon as I have 
done what is necessary here. I feel sure 
you all realize the extreme gravity of 
the situation and will do what you can to 
help.” 

“Any idea who did it?” Kenneth Neil- 
son asked, when the others had drifted 
away. 

“No. Except that it must have been 
someone aboard this boat. There are five 
of us, I believe . . . six, including your¬ 
self.” 

“You don’t think the girl killed him, 
then?” 

r T'HE congressman raised expressive 
shoulders; his manner was grave but 
kindly. 

“She came out of his room,” he said. 
“And when I was in there, a moment 
ago, his body was still warm. However, 
we must not judge from appearances. 
Before placing a charge of murder on 
Miss Burt’s shoulders, or indeed on 
those of anyone else, I think it necessary 
to make some further investigations.” 
He turned to the door of Mr. Ogden’s 
cabin. “Perhaps you will be good 
enough to assist me.” 

“Sure,” Neilson said, following him 
into the small, square room. 

“Mr. Ogden wasn’t the sort of man to 
commit suicide,” the congressman went 
on, gazing down at the gaping hole in 
the dead man’s temple. “Also, I see no 
powder marks ... no weapon . . .” 

“He didn’t shoot himself,” Kenneth 
Neilson said bluntly, his eyes darting 



over the small table, the green-carpeted 
floor. “And whoever shot him probably 
threw the gun overboard! No trouble 
at all, through that window.” He 
nodded toward the opening at Mr. Og¬ 
den’s back. “There’s a deck out there, of 
course, but it’s less than three feet wide.” 

“The murderer stood about here.” 
Congressman Hopper stationed himself 
near the doorway. “Fired, no doubt, as 
Mr. Ogden raised his head in greeting.” 

“The shot could just as well have 
come from the deck outside,” Neilson 
said. “The wound’s in his left temple. 
He was sitting with his back to the 
window. Suppose somebody came along 
the gangway there, spoke to him. He 
would have turned his head to the left, 
of course, to see who it was . . . and 
got shot in the left temple . . . just as 
he did.” 

“But his head isn’t turned that way 
now.” 

“I know it isn’t. But any doctor will 
tell you that in falling forward the un¬ 
conscious muscular reaction, away from 
the danger that threatened him, would 
twist his head back to its normal po¬ 
sition. A matter of nervous reflexes.” 

Congressman Hopper’s cotton-wool 
eyebrows went up. 

“You seem to know a great deal about 
such matters, young man,” he an¬ 
nounced, “for a—for the pilot of a house 
boat.” 

“I’m an electrical and mechanical 
engineer . . . college graduate,” Ken¬ 
neth shrugged. “You get to know a lot 
of things . . . reading . . . talking to 
people . . . what not.” 

“I see.” The congressman seemed to 
regret his implied criticism. “Perhaps 
you are right. The shot may have come 
from outside the room. Which would 
account, no doubt, for the apparent lack 
of clues inside it.” 

Neilson was scrutinizing the small 
table at which Mr. Ogden sat, his head, 
between the broken bottle and the brief¬ 
case, resting in a pool of whisky and 
congealing blood. With a smile the 
engineer, plucking a shining, threadlike 
object from the top of the brief-case, 
held it beneath the light. 

“What’s that?” the congressman 
asked. 

“A woman’s hair. Blond. And that 
girl who was in here . . . Miss Burt, I 
believe you said ... is a brunette.” 

“True.” Congressman Hopper did 


There were six staterooms 
on the cruiser . . . Jive were 
darkened. Why did lights 
show in the sixth? 


not seem greatly impressed. “Our other 
woman passenger, Mrs. Baudoine, has 
blond hair, but if you hope to prove any¬ 
thing by that I’m afraid you won’t get 
very far. It so happens that every one 
of Mr. Ogden’s guests, including myself, 
visited this room last night. The pres¬ 
ence of a hair or other such object 
merely proves what we already know, 
without telling us anything about the 
murder.” 

“I see,” Kenneth Neilson’s voice was 
devoid of expression. But he placed the 
blond hair carefully between the leaves 
of his notebook and snapped in place a 
rubber band. As he bent to examine the 
bloodstain on the carpet a tiny fragment 
of paper lying at its edge attracted his 
attention, a scrap no larger than the nail 
of one’s little finger, light pink in color, 
with darker pink lines crossing it in a 
wavy pattern and one perforated edge. 
This, too, he placed between the leaves 
of his notebook after showing it to Con¬ 
gressman Hopper. 

“Looks like the corner of a postage 
stamp,” the latter remarked. 

“No.” Neilson shook his head. “The 
corner of a stamp would have two per¬ 
forated edges . . . this has only one.” 

T-TE WENT to the window and made a 

1 search of the deck outside, using 
some matches from a box on the table. 
Apparently, however, he found nothing. 
The congressman stared at him re¬ 
flectively as he turned back to the 
room. There was a flare of doubt in the 
older man’s eyes. 

“How does it happen,” he asked, 
“that you allowed the boat to run 
aground just at the time Mr. Ogden was 
shot?” 

“How do you know,” Neilson re¬ 
torted quickly, “what time Mr. Ogden 
was shot?” 

The gleam of suspicion in the con¬ 
gressman’s eyes deepened. 

“You are evasive, young man!” he 
exclaimed. “It seems clear that Mr. 
Ogden has been dead only a short time! 
Naturally, I cannot know when he was 
killed, but the fact remains that at or 
near the same hour the Vesta runs 
aground. One might venture the sup¬ 
position that there was no one at her 
wheel.” 

“These waters around here are 
tricky,” the young engineer muttered, 
his confident manner momentarily gone. 
“Full of shifting bars. I suppose, in the 
storm, I got off my course. If you think 
/ shot Mr. Ogden”—he hesitated, 
frowning—“well, all I can say is, I 
never yet heard of anybody being fool 
enough to shoot himself out of a good 
job.” 

“I do not accuse you,” the congress¬ 
man said. “I merely draw your atten¬ 
tion, in passing, to what strikes me as 
being a curious coincidence. There are 
two far more puzzling features to the 
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“I went towards the table . . . saw the blood on it .. . 


case than that—far more puzzling.” 

“As, for instance?” asked Neilson 
quickly. 

“First, the fact that soon after I 
entered the corridor Miss Burt came out 
of this room. Unless she had just gone 
in I don’t understand . . .” 

“Right!” The young engineer’s ex¬ 
pression was even more puzzled than that 
of his companion. “1 can’t understand 
that myself. She must have just gone in!” 

“And yet, in that case, why did she 
close the door? A young girl, coming 
upon a man who had just been mur¬ 
dered, would be expected to scream out 
... to call for help ... at once! Yet 
we find the door shut ... as we should 
expect it to be had she shot him herself! 
That is a matter which must be ex¬ 
plained.” 

“Yes,” Neilson said earnestly. “1 
agree with you. It must. And the other 
point you find so confusing?” 

“The fact that no one seems to have 
heard the shot.” 

“How do you know they didn’t? You 
haven’t asked them.” 

AGAIN Congressman Hopper fixed 

x his companion with a cold, suspi¬ 
cious stare. 

“You are not very logical, young 
man,” he said. “If anyone had heard 
the report it would certainly have been 
myself, since my stateroom is directly 
opposite. But assuming that for some 
reason I failed to do so, is it not obvious 
that if any of the others had heard 
a pistol discharged in the middle of the 
night they would have given the alarm? 
Come to investigate? Yet apparently 
none of them left their staterooms until 
the crash which announced that the 
boat had run aground. Why did no one 
hear that shot? Why didn’t you?” The 
congressman’s expression grew even 
more suspicious. “The pilot house is 
almost directly above where we now 
stand.” 

“The murderer probably used a 
silencer.” 

‘‘ Then you heard nothing yourself? A t 
any time during the past hour or so?” 

“Nothing 1 recognized as a shot. 
There were one or two small explosions; 
I thought they came from the exhaust.” 

“When?” 

“The last time, not long before eight 
bells . . . four o’clock.” 

“H’m.” The congressman glanced at 
his watch. “It is now twenty past. 
If what you heard was the shot, then 
Mr. Ogden has been dead only about 
half an hour.” 

“That’s right. If it was the shot. 
Sounded more like an engine backfiring, 
to me.” 

Neilson glanced, frowning, about the 
small, plain cabin. Except for the table, 
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nothing in it had been disturbed. He 
opened the door of the little bathroom, 
peered in for a moment, then closed it 
again, using a handkerchief so as not to 
destroy possible fingerprints on the 
knob. “Queer, all right,” he muttered. 
“You say it was our running aground 
that got you up?” 

“Yes. 1 was lying on my berth when 
the shock came. It almost threw me to 
the floor.” 

“ I see. And you opened your door at 
once?” 

“Practically at once. To find you 
entering from the forward deck and the 
others crowding along the corridor.” 

“All of them, like yourself, fully 
dressed,” Neilson remarked, “at four 
o’clock in the morning. If you will par- 
don me for saying so, 1 don’t quite 
understand that.” 

Congressman Hopper, beside the table, 
placed his hand on the leather brief-case 
which lay so close to Mr. Ogden’s bent 
head. 

“There are a great many things 
about this affair,” he replied tartly, 
“which you do not understand. If you 
will come to the main cabin with me I 
shall try to make some of them clear to 
you." He took the brief-case from the 
table, placed it under his arm. “ Mean¬ 
while, I think this room had best be 
locked.” He took the key from the in¬ 
side of the door and they stepped into 
the corridor. 

“Do you know of any reason,” Neil¬ 
son asked, “why that girl should want to 
kill him ... if she did?” 

“There may be more than one person 
oh board this boat, young man,” the 
congressman said, glancing at the brief¬ 
case, “who had reasons for wanting to 
kill Stephen Ogden last night.” 

“ Do you know what they were? ” 

“I do not—specifically, at least, al¬ 
though I have a general idea.” Con¬ 
gressman Hopper paused for a moment, 
regarding his companion critically. “ Un¬ 
der the circumstances, I am afraid we 
shall be obliged to take you into our con¬ 
fidence. Let me urge thatyou respect it.” 

There was a guarded threat, Neilson 
thought, in his voice. . . . 

"pVELYN BURT, waiting with the 

others in the Vesta's saloon, tried des¬ 
perately to review with some coherence 
the events of that disastrous day. 

It had begun so auspiciously, with 
Mr. Ogden’s telephoned invitation for a 
little outing on his boat ... a “run 
down the river” as he expressed it, 
“with congenial friends ... a chance 
to get a breath of fresh air.” 

The morning had been hot, even for 
Washington in May . . . one of those 
torrid spring days when the asphalt 
streets began to (Continued on page 126) 


■ . . saw the wound in his head. / ivanted to scream” 
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OuA *2.80,000,000 


VV WHETHER you know it or not, 
* you are a stockholder in a $280,- 
000,000, corporation. 

That corporation is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, set up by Congress 
at the suggestion of President Roosevelt 
in May, 1933. Its plans require the in- 
vestment of about $280,000,000 over a 
period of six years. Since we are all, 
directly or indirectly, federal taxpayers, 
so are we all, in effect, the stockholders 
of this corporation. 

We may lose most of this money. We 
may get it all back, with interest and 
dividends besides. No man in the world 
is wise enough to say which it will be, 
because there is a lot of luck in this prop- 
osition. Uncle Sam, in fact, is taking a 
little flyer for a quarter billion. TVA 
enthusiasts say he has nine chances out 
of ten to win. Opponents say the 
chances are nine out of ten that he will 
lose. 

I have traveled 4,000 miles, talked to 
400 people, and read 4 suitcases full of 
documents, studying the TVA, and still 
Pm not brash enough to post you any 
odds. But at least I can give you some 
idea of the game they are playing, some 
dope on the players, and let you figure 
your own percentages. I f you understand 
the background, you will be sitting in on 
one of the most exciting, high-stake 
games on earth for the next five years. 
Some of your money, remember, is in the 
pot. And, win or lose, there is a lot more 
involved in this game than money. It 
may affect our ways of living and doing 
business all over the country. 

The Tennessee River basin is about 
700 miles long and averages 50 miles 
across. Its area is about 40,000 square 
miles; 2,000,000 people live in it. 

The valley starts up in the western 
corner of Virginia, spreads down south¬ 
westerly into Tennessee, takes in parts 
of North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, and narrows north¬ 
westerly up to Paducah, Ky., where the 
Tennessee flows into the Ohio as it 
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flows on its way to the Mississippi. 

On the map, it looks something like 
a man lying in a hammock. According 
to your hopes and prejudices, this might 
symbolize the leisure of an electrified 
America or the lethargy of public owner- 
ship. The optimists descry in the 
valley’s contour the crescent of hope and 
the horn of plenty; bilious critics say it is 
shaped like a crude boomerang, which 
will one day fly back and hit Uncle Sam 
in the eye. 

TT IS a beautiful valley, of mountain 
A ridges, wooded slopes, fertile bottom¬ 
lands. The rainfall is heavy, and the 
sources of its rivers are tipped high up in 
the Appalachians. Consequently, there 
is a world of water power here. The 
strength of 4,000,000 horses runs in 
these streams. 

Unharnessed, that power runs to 
waste and to destruction. It causes 
floods in the lower valley and contributes 
to greater floods in the Mississippi, 
below. It impedes navigation. And, 
abetted by careless farming methods, 
it carries off in muddy waters millions 
of dollars’ worth of fertile topsoil. 

Down in the southwest curve of the 
valley (near the seat of the hammock) 
is the great dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

This was built as a war measure, to¬ 


gether with two huge nitrate plants 
which, using Muscle Shoals power, were 
supposed to produce explosives in war¬ 
time and fertilizers in peacetime. Total 
cost, about $150,000,000. 

The war ended, and, by the time the 
dam was completed, the nitrate plants 
were obsolescent. It was one of the 
finest hydroelectric dams in the world, 
but people couldn’t agree on what to do 
with it. Senator Norris of Nebraska 
wanted the government to operate it, 
but private power interests opposed this, 
and some said it was socialism. Presi¬ 
dents Coolidge and Hoover vetoed the 
Norris bills. Henry Ford wanted to buy 
it, but Congress wouldn’t sell. For 
years the dam lay nearly idle, selling a 
fraction of its potential power to private 
companies at bargain prices. A white 
elephant. 

Then along came Roosevelt. In his 
usual buoyant fashion, he took the 
original Muscle Shoals power idea and 
vastly expanded it. Create a corpora¬ 
tion, he urged, “clothed with the power 
of government, but possessed of the flexi¬ 
bility and initiative of a private enter¬ 
prise.” While developing the power of 
the rivers, this corporation should also 
“be charged with the broadest duty of 
planning for the proper use, conserva¬ 
tion, and development of the natural 


resources (of the Valley) for the general 
social and economic welfare of the 
nation.” 

In other words, a huge experiment in 
social and economic planning which, if 
successful in the Tennessee Valley, 
could later be applied, step by step, to 
the rest of the nation. 

Congress followed his suggestion. But 
also, remembering the woes of the farmer 
and the old nitrate plants, it chucked in 
for good measure an order “to cheapen 
the production of fertilizer.” 

'T'HERE’S your set-up. The TVA is a 
kind of triple personality: (1) a hard- 
headed power company, with the duty 
of making and selling power so cheaply 
that it will lead to lower electric rates all 
over the country, and yet so efficiently 
that the taxpayers will get their money 
back; (2) a benevolent big brother, who 
is supposed to bring the Valley up to a 
healthy and balanced prosperity; and 
(3) a fertilizer engineer. 

It has also been variously called “a 
slice of Soviet Russia in democratic 
America,” “a five-year plan,” “an 
attempt to ruin the private power com¬ 
panies by subsidized government com¬ 
petition,” and “one more blow to the 
hard-pressed fertilizer business.” 

Three men were appointed to run this 
enormous and complicated experiment, 
three directors. They are: 

Arthur E. Morgan, the chairman. 
Without a college education himself, he 
has won fame as the president of Antioch 
College (where boys alternately study 
and work in industry and farming), and 
as a civil engineer who has bossed great 
flood control projects, among them the 
system at Dayton, Ohio, and the 
$8,000,000 reclamation job in Arkansas. 
He is a rangy, bushy-browed man, ear¬ 
nest, honest, idealistic, a fighter, and a 
good talker. The people in the Valley 
call him, some reverently, some scorn¬ 
fully, some affectionately: “Old Antioch. ” 

Harcourt A. Morgan (no relation to 
Arthur E.). Sixty-six years old, having 
spent the last fifteen as president of 
the University of Tennessee. He knows 
the Valley and understands its people. 
He is a farming expert. For years he 
has cherished the dream of agriculture 
and industry, with the aid of cheap 
power, cooperating to develop the rich 
resources of the Valley. Today he be¬ 
lieves he will see that dream come true. 

And, third, David E. Lilienthal. He 
is a mid-Westerner, only thirty-five 
years old, a broad-shouldered, pleasant¬ 
faced young man. His open counte¬ 
nance, his naive, boyish smile, are 
disarming. But don’t be deceived. He is 
one of the smartest boys who ever came 
out of the Harvard Law School. In his 
twenties he was a special counsel to the 
City of Chicago in a famous Supreme 
Court case which lowered telephone 
rates. Then he was made public utili¬ 
ties commissioner of Wisconsin, revised 
the utility statutes of that state, cut the 


There’s a whirl of excitement in the valley of 4,000,- 
000 horses. It’s the TVA—big payrolls; the promise 
of cheap electric power for industries and homes in 
seven states. For weeks, now, Mr. Smith has been in 
the thick of it, an impartial observer. He has talked 
with the Tennessee Valley folks, in cities, villages, and 
countryside. Here’s his report of the greatest experi¬ 
ment in socialized industry this country has ever seen. 




telephone rates 12 Yi per cent, and 
knocked $4,000,000 off the electric rates. 

Each of these directors is paid $10,- 
000 a year. Lilienthal’s term expires in 
1936, H. A. Morgan’s in 1939, A. E. 
Morgan’s in 1942. New appointments 
made as these terms expire will be for 
nine years each, thus assuring continuity 
of control for the corporation. 

They are not politicians. They knew 
little of Roosevelt or of the TVA plan 
until the last minute. They woke up 
one morning to find themselves Lords 
of the Valley, Triumvirs of the Ten¬ 
nessee. 

A domain predominantly rural, where 
there are middling-sized towns like 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, but no 
large cities . . . where mass-produc¬ 
tion, on farms or in industries, has not 
made much progress . . . where the 
whites are pure Anglo-Saxon and Scotch- 
Irish in descent . . . where, in some 
counties, there are people who have 
never seen a Negro (though there is a 
considerable percentage of colored peo¬ 
ple in the southern part of the valley). 

Where the people are good talkers, 
hospitable, and proud, and don’t say 
“Good-by,” but “Come back in a 
hurry!” . . . where, in some little val¬ 
leys, people live much as their ancestors 
did a hundred years ago, and, while 
“money-poor,” have been almost im¬ 
mune to the depression . . . where, in 
other areas, rugged individuals have 
come in, bought land cheap, cut off the 
timber, dug out the coal, and departed, 
leaving desolation and poverty behind. 

Where, on some mountainsides, men 
farm land so steep that they “look up 
the chimney to see the cows come 
home,” and the legs of plowing mules, 
they aver, are “long on the off-side and 
short on the nigh-side” . . . where in a 
day’s drive you will see a lot more 
buggies and farm wagons than you will 
automobiles, and villages where the 
auction of colts and suckin’ mules is 
still the big event of the month. 

Where there are more pretty girls, 
old-fashioned religion, and American 
individualism and cussedness per square 
mile than anywhere else I know about. 

But, with all its superficial differences, 
fundamentally a good deal like the rest 
of our vast, beloved, and irrational 
country. 

And so our three Triumvirs tackle 
their problem. Or three problems. Or 
103 problems, because, on a job as big 
as this, problems beget other problems, 
like guinea pigs. 

TET’S watch the directors for a mo- 
■*“' ment, as they proceed, figure, and 
proceed again. 

Take power. Here is the beautiful 
dam at Muscle Shoals. Its generators 
can turn out 300,000 horsepower, and 
there is room for as many generators 
again. Fine—that makes 600,000 horse¬ 
power. 

When the river is high, in fall and 


spring, the dam has more water than it 
can use. But in late summer the river 
runs low. Sometimes there is only 
enough water to turn out 25,000 horse¬ 
power. And the only electricity which 
is valuable for use in homes and most 
industries is that which can be relied on 
the year round. That’s what they call 
“prime power.” The rest of it, the 
secondary power, can be sold only to a few 
seasonal industries at sacrifice prices. 

So Muscle Shoals, by itself, isn’t much 
good. 

But suppose TVA goes a few hundred 


NEXT MONTH 

ANYTHING could happen 
in Propionoire—that odorif¬ 
erous South American port 
where the Great God Coffee 
reigned supreme. It was 
the birthplace of trouble, 
the refuge of gun-runners, 
the feeding ground of sedi¬ 
tion . . . and the starting 
point of adventures for 
Terry Willett and Allaire 
West. 

Terry . . . that red¬ 
headed engineer whose life 
was measured in terms of 
rock and dynamite, blue¬ 
prints and straining backs. 
Allaire . . . wealthy, stun¬ 
ning, living to the tune of 
roaring motors and steel¬ 
snapping speed. Little won¬ 
der that the sparks of hu¬ 
man conflict flew when 
Terry walked out of her life 
without a “good-by.” His 
motto was 

Never Mind 
the Lady 

DAVID GARTH, the new 
young writer, whose short 
stories captivated the read¬ 
ers of The American Mag¬ 
azine in 1934, begins in the 
February issue his first 
serial. It has all the quali¬ 
ties of a good literary tonic 
—rapid-fire action, breath¬ 
taking moments, and mod¬ 
ern romance. 


miles up the river and builds a big stor¬ 
age dam near Knoxville, Tenn. Then 
this dam can collect the surplus water 
during rainy seasons and release it dur¬ 
ing dry seasons. Thus Muscle Shoals, 
below, instead of being alternately 
gorged and starved, will have a steady 
flow throughout the year, with prime 
power many times greater than at pres¬ 
ent. 

Furthermore, new power dams built 
along the way will benefit by the even 
flow. 

r "PHE entire system contemplates six 
■*" new dams, some of them primarily for 
storage, in the upper river; some pri¬ 
marily for power, in the river below. The 
whole system of dams, operated as a 
unit, connected up by transmission lines, 
will be about ten times as efficient and 
economical as any one dam could be, 
operated alone. 

The result will make about 3,000,000 
horsepower of electricity available for 
the valley. 

Two of these dams are now being 
built. One is the Norris Dam (named 
after the senator) on the Clinch River, 
25 miles from Knoxville. This dam, al¬ 
ready about one third finished, will be 
primarily for storage. It will be 1,800 
feet long, 250 feet high—or about as 
high as a fair-sized skyscraper—and will 
back up a lake of water 80 miles square. 
It will cost about $34,000,000 and will be 
finished in 1936. 

The other is the Wheeler Dam (named 
after Joe Wheeler, Confederate and 
Spanish War general), located about 15 
miles above Muscle Shoals. This will 
be a power dam, 50 feet high, over a mile 
long, backing up a reservoir of about 100 
square miles. It will cost around $25,- 
000,000. It is about a third finished. 

Other dams will be on the French 
Broad River, above Knoxville, on the 
Hiwassee, near Chattanooga, and at 
Aurora and Pickwick Landing, below 
Muscle Shoals. 

As the dams are completed and the 
system hooks up, the TVA will have a 
whale of a lot of electricity. What will 
it do with it all? There’s no market in 
the Valley at present for this new cur¬ 
rent. And the interest on the invest¬ 
ment will be requiring seven or eight 
millions of dollars a year, not to men¬ 
tion paying off the taxpayers’ principal. 

Horsepower, like a horse, eats its head 
off if it isn’t used. 

To make this horsepower profitable, 
the TVA must sell all of it, or nearly 
all. To do this it must create an im¬ 
mense new market in home and in¬ 
dustrial uses of electricity. 

The peculiar thing about electricity 
is this: If you use only a little current 
in your home, I can sell it to you at 5 
cents per kwh. (kilowatt hour), and still 
lose money. If you use a lot of current, 
I can sell it to you for I cent per kwh., 
and still make a neat profit. 

The reason we (Continued on page 140 ) 
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What place is there for the Jew in Ameri¬ 
can life today? Will the Hitler anti- 
Semitic attack spread to this and other 
countries? Can the Jews win their fight 
to be judged as individuals, and not ex¬ 
cluded as a race? In this article a Jew 
speaks—frankly, and without bitterness. 
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AMERICAN Jews are just begin- 
ning to get over the fright of 
Hitlerism. If a country as civilized, as 
cultured, as progressive as Germany 
could descend to the medieval prej¬ 
udices and injustices of Hitlerism, they 
asked, why might it not happen any¬ 
where? And, if anywhere, why not also 
in the United States? 

Many men and women who had 
ceased to be Jews, who had become 
Episcopalians or Christian Scientists, 
who had intermarried with Gentiles or 
had changed their names, realized that 
Hitler’s doctrine is much like the old 
grandfather clause which prevented 
Negroes from voting in the South. This 
new doctrine, never before accepted 
anywhere on earth, holds that no one 
can cease to be a Jew—either by repudi¬ 
ation, by conversion, by intermarriage, 
or by any process. 

Jews were not surprised that individ¬ 
uals like Hitler or Goebbels would use 
anti-Semitism for political purposes. 
What did surprise them was that so 
large a majority of the German people 
accepted the doctrine with evident ap¬ 
proval. 

Would it be possible, Jews asked 
themselves, for anti-Semitism to become 
popular throughout the world? Would a 
Hitler arise in the United States, in 
Great Britain, in France? And actually, 
in every country, anti-Semitism became 
more vocal than it had been for many 
decades. Men talked more about the 


Jews and the Jewish problem than they 
had since the Dreyfus case. 

In the United States, such organiza¬ 
tions as the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Silver Shirts revived anti-Jewish agita¬ 
tions, and even among many who would 
not associate themselves with such 
movements, there was an undoubted in¬ 
crease, if not in anti-Semitism, at any 
rate in wonderment whether Hitler 
might not have some justice on his side 
of the question. 

TN OUR country, this passive reaction 
A to the Jews took on, in particular, the 
indirect form of constant emphasis on 
the large number of Jews in President 
Roosevelt’s entourage. Jews themselves 
wondered whether the whole Jewish 
community in the United States might 
not some day be called upon to pay for 
the failure of the New Deal—should it 
fail. 

Yet, what are the facts? 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the Secretary 
of the Treasury, is the only Jew in the 


Cabinet. He has never been associated 
with Jewish life or leadership in this 
country. His father has been charitable 
and kindly and is beloved by many, 
but no Jew would consider the elder or 
the younger Morgenthau a leader among 
the Jews. 

No Jew heads any principal agency of 
the New Deal. The one Jew who has 
been singled out as the father, or step¬ 
father, of the New Deal, Felix Frank¬ 
furter, has not been in the United States 
during nearly the whole of the Roosevelt 
Administration. He was an exchange 
professor in England last winter, and 
during the summer he traveled in Europe 
and Palestine. Bernard Baruch, who is 
a Jew, has never played even the slight¬ 
est role in the Jewish life. 

It is true that some Jews hold im¬ 
portant secondary positions in Washing¬ 
ton, but careful scrutiny will show that 
most of them are permanent officials 
who were in office before Mr. Roosevelt 
was elected to the Presidency. 

Fortunately for the Jews, and for that 
matter for the country, the crescendo of 
controversial conversation about Jews is 
waning. Professional anti-Semites have 
found neither an enthusiastic nor a sus¬ 
tained response to the programs of hate 
and injustice. The average American, 
away from New York, is hardly inter¬ 
ested in devoting his mind and atten¬ 
tion to Jew-baiting. 

During the many years that I lived 
in the Far East (Continued on page 111) 
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CLAIRE BURNHAM sat at a 
table on the Alcanzar Roof and re¬ 
flected with some irritation that piracy 
wasn’t so much a lost art as people 
would think. It was no night for irrita¬ 
tion—from down in the Avenida de 
Mayo came the hum of Buenos Aires’ 
night life, giant electric signs glowed 
against a clear and starlit sky, and the 
Alcanzar orchestra unleashed the surg¬ 
ing rhythm of that castanet-clicking, 
“rose-in-the-teeth ” music of the Latins. 
But, withal, Claire would appear to be 
irritated. Vastly. 

“Piracy!” she pronounced positively. 
“That’s what it is. You’d think the 
ocean would be big enough for both the 
Blue Anchor crowd and my boats. But 
is it? No, they want the whole darned 
place. Pirates!” 

Which sentiments, coming as they did 
from the young woman who owned the 
controlling interest in the small fleet of 
coffee steamers flying the Burnham 
Transport Line flag, were perhaps only 
natural. 

Grizzled Ian McDonald, the veteran 
B. T. L. agent in Buenos Aires, looked 
reflectively at this slim daughter of his 
old chief and tried to think of something 
to say. There wasn’t much. She’d al¬ 
ready been told a hundred times that the 
Blue Anchor had newer and faster ships 
and was knocking her struggling line out 
of the coffee trade. 

She’d been advised fervently to sell 
out before she was driven into bank¬ 
ruptcy. And was she impressed by the 
advice of experienced steamship men? 
Well, hardly. Rather, she was indignant. 

She rested her chin in the palm of her 
hand and stared out over the parapet at 
the brightly lighted City of the Dons. 

“Dad gave thirty years of his life to 
this little tinpot line,” she said slowly, 
“and he loved it. I don’t know any¬ 
thing about the business, but I won’t 
sell his line at that bunch of pirates’ 
terms.” She swung back to McDonald, 
reflections from the lights on the para¬ 
pet gleaming in her hair, and her eyes 
were dark and serious. “Haven’t we a 
chance to stay afloat? ” 

The way she said that made Mc¬ 
Donald want to assault personally the 
whole Blue Anchor organization. She 
was young and eager, and she painted 
landscapes and pastoral scenes. The 
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world was a funny place for her without 
Old Man Burnham. 

“Chance?” he repeated. “Aye, until 
today we did. There’s sixty thousand 
bags of coffee in Santos for the first ship 
into the port. It’s the first shipment 
since the Brazilian revolution put a 
blockade on the trade, and the New 
York coffee market is howling for a 
transfusion. That freight might have 
helped us to string it out long enough 
to get some of these coffee companies’ 
contracts. All they can see is Blue 
Anchor right now.” 

“Then,” she inquired very reasonably, 
“why don’t we get into Santos and grab 
it? Seems simple.” 

McDonald sighed.. He decided to be 
blunt about the whole thing: 


“Miss Burnham, the Blue Anchor is 
after that Santos coffee, also. They’ve 
moved up the sailing date of their 
Sultana so she clears tomorrow along 
with us. We haven’t a chance to beat 
the Sultana in a straightaway. I’m 
sorry, lass, but ’tis a fact.” 


LA I RE was silent for a long mo¬ 
ment. She scratched a match, and 
watched its flare absorbedly. 

“Do you know,” she said suddenly, 
“I think I’ll sail on the Sultana.” 

McDonald was flabbergasted. 

“But—but why not the Inca Prin¬ 
cess?” he exclaimed. 

There was a brief pause. The girl 
blew out the match and smiled. 

“Be interesting,” she said pensively, 





She offered to read him some 
lines she had written on the sub- 
ject of the ocean, with its 
breadth and roll 


“to see why the Anchor’s such a 
cinch to get everything it wants. 
And I think I ’ll use my mother’s 
maiden name—Stone. To avoid,” 
she added casually, “any possible 
embarrassing associations.” 

“Hm-m-m," muttered old Me' 
Donald, who had lived quite a time 
in this world, but still didn’t care to 
bet on what an irritated young 
woman might do. If she’d decided 
to return to New York with a bunch 
of pirates, then all he had to say was 
that the pirates ought to be big 
enough to take care of themselves.... 

TOHNNY SCOTT, the purser of the 
J gleaming new Sultana, differed 
somewhat from the rest of the Blue 
Anchor officers. His father happened 
to own the line, and it was by reason 
of that fact that his interest in life 
hadn’t ceased at the ripe old age of 
twenty-two. 

For it was then that the Secretary 
of the Navy and the authorities at 
Annapolis had informed him that be' 
cause of an oversupply of future ad' 
mirals he, John Paul Scott, was on 
the list of those destined for an 
honorable discharge instead of a 
commission as a graduation present 
from the great school on the banks 
of the Severn. That was a terrible 
blow. 

So it was only natural that he 
should have turned to his father’s 
Blue Anchor Line and poured therein 
all the vigor and enthusiasm the 
Navy Department had been forced 
to decline. The result was that in 
four years he had covered more terri' 
tory than any other mortal probably 
since Marco Polo, and would have 
been quite content if only a little ex- 
citement had arisen occasionally to 
fulfill the dreams he’d spun in the 
atmosphere of Bancroft Hall. 

The girl who came aboard the 
Sultana shortly before sailing time 
made Johnny feel that there might 
be some excitement in life, after all. 
He’d seen plenty of pretty girls, but 
there was something about her that 
he liked immediately, the way she 
walked, perhaps, or maybe it was the 
truly lovely smile she bestowed on 
him as she stopped at the purser’s 
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office in order to surrender her ticket. 

Johnny beamed at Miss Stone. 

“Hello,” he greeted cordially. “How 
did you get down here without my seeing 
you? Or did you fly down?” 

“No,” said Claire, “I came on a boat. 
The Inca Princess, to be exact.” 

“Yeah,” said Johnny; “that’s a boat, I 
guess. So’s the Staten Island ferry. 
So’s a washtub with a sail. Never make 
that mistake again.” 

’"T'HE girl’s smile faded. Her glance, as 
it rested on the amiable, bronzed Mr. 
Scott, might have been classed as dis¬ 
tinctly unfavorable. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said politely, 
“but are you calling the Inca Princess a 
—tub?” 

“Well,’’Johnny considered, “I haven’t 
anything against tubs, come to think of 
it. They look swell with soap dishes on 
the side, and when they get too old 
for service you can always set them 
in the back yard and grow flowers in 
them.” 

He didn’t realize it, but at that mo¬ 
ment he would have been a lot safer from 
a dent in the skull if he’d been running 
around bareheaded at a shillalah-swing- 
ing festival. Claire had heard just about 


enough dirty cracks at her little line for 
a while. 

But Johnny had disposed of the 
“tub.” With unconscious wisdom he 
jumped to an infinitely more important 
topic. He asked Claire to sit at his table 
during the voyage. 

“Positive guaranty,” he grinned, 
“against boredom.” 

Claire took up her gloves and switched 
them idly about in her hand. 

“Part of your Blue Anchor service?” 
she queried. “All right, then, Commo¬ 
dore, and thank you.” 

She departed to follow a steward to 
her cabin, and Johnny rested his arms 
on the desk and felt a glow of benevo¬ 
lence toward the world at large. Imagine 
a swell girl like that wasting herself on a 
tub like the Burnham Line’s Inca Prin¬ 
cess. An orchid in a machine shop, 
that’s what it had been. 

Claire arrived in her cabin feeling not 
so much like an orchid as a streak of 
lightning looking for a place to strike. 
She yanked off her hat and threw it on 
the bed, placed hands on slim hips, and 
frowned at an open port. 

“Tub!” she glowered. “Tub, huh?” 

From her cabin port she could see the 
Inca Princess in a near-by berth, smoke 


rising from her funnel. Be pulling out 
soon. The girl sat down in a chair, 
resting her chin on her hand, studying 
the tip of one sports oxford. Suddenly 
she smiled tightly and, going over to the 
port, nodded toward the Inca Princess. 

“Mother loves you, anyhow,” she 
murmured. “Now, give me some co¬ 
operation, darling.” 

And she comforted the doubtfully 
regal little coffee steamer by blowing it 
an airy kiss. . . . 

TOHNNY PAUL SCOTT, by the time 
J dinner was over, was a vaguely dis¬ 
turbed young officer. Of course, ex¬ 
perience had taught him that a lot of 
people ask dumb questions on the sea, 
but somehow he had attributed to Miss 
Claire Stone a sense of poise and re¬ 
straint, and in honor of that attribution 
he appeared at dinner looking, not only 
impeccable, but inspired. 

And Claire, quite stunning in a col¬ 
orful evening gown that contrasted ef¬ 
fectively with the deep warmth of her 
hair, had immediately caused him to 
rock on his heels by inquiring who 
steered the ship while the captain was at 
meals. 

He couldn’t believe he had heard 



“ That's nice,” said the policeman 
satirically. ‘‘Now, let's get movin’. 
You’re blockin’ things, lady” 
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aright. After all, anybody but the veri¬ 
est dumb-bell knew that a set of men 
called quartermasters attended to the 
wheel duties exclusively. He even 
looked at her suspiciously a moment, but 
she regarded him with such wide-eyed 
expectancy that he explained, very 
patiently, that the captain’s duties did 
not include steering the ship. 

'"PHAT having been disposed of, he ar- 
ranged it so that they lingered over 
their coffee until the other occupants of 
the table had gone, and then she startled 
him again by remarking that the Inca 
Princess had failed to give her enough 
inspiration. 

“Inspiration?” repeated Johnny. 

“I’m a painter, you see,” she ex¬ 
plained. “1 love to blend the sweep and 
power of the sea into colors. Somehow, 
on the Princess I could never get the 
right perspective. And the ship seemed 
to shake a lot.” 

“I’m not at all surprised,” he com¬ 
mented. 

She looked at him a moment, then 
continued, laying an eager hand on his 
sleeve: 

“I wonder if you could arrange it so 
that I got up in the—you know—the 


crow’s nest some time during the trip.” 

“Huh?—Crow’s nest?” said Johnny 
blankly. 

“Yes. That’s the box on top of the 
mast, isn’t it? I feel that up there I 
could get a sense of the ocean’s breadth 
and roll. It would make a wonderful 
picture.” 

Johnny privately opined that the most 
interesting part of that picture would be 
to see her climb up a narrow iron ladder 
and then vault nimbly over the edge of 
the precarious “perch,” with the wind 
blowing a gale up there that none of the 
passengers below in their deck chairs 
ever realized.' 

“Lady,” he advised gently, “unless 
you’re an expert seaman as well as a 
painter you’d better give up the idea. 
Can’t you paint somewhere else?” 

Her expression of disappointment sud¬ 
denly deepened into downright horror. 

“Oh, gosh,” she said weakly, and 
passed a hand across her brow. “I for¬ 
got my brushes. They’re back in Buenos 
Aires.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Johnny, not 
sure whether it was too bad or not. 

“They were in a little brown traveling 
bag,” she said anxiously. “And I left in 
such a hurry I absolutely forgot it.” 


“Don’t worry; the hotel will send it 
along.” 

She shook her head, still obviously 
much concerned. 

“That’s the trouble. I didn’t stay at 
a hotel. I stayed with a private family 
so I could study native types. Oh, well,” 
she smiled wryly, “it can’t be helped, I 
suppose.” 

Johnny assured her that it couldn’t 
but recklessly added there were probably 
other brushes in the world. At which he 
was given to understand that a trusted 
brush to an artist was what a well- 
broken-in pipe and familiar easy-chair 
were to a man. 

“Or,” she added nautically, “a com¬ 
pass that you’re used to.” 

Johnny discreetly suggested that they 
adjourn to the open air. “A compass 
that you’re used to.” Holy smoke! 

Up on deck she leaned on the rail, and 
he lounged beside her, receiving the 
full benefit of her profile and noticing 
that the curve of her cheek teamed up 
most attractively with the droop of her 
lashes. He was quite content with the 
status quo, but Claire introduced a dis¬ 
turbing note. She offered to read him 
some lines she had written on the subject 
of the ocean, with its breadth and roll. 

“A poem?” he said cautiously. 

“It goes something like this,” said 
Claire: 



“O wild, winging sweep of pow’r, 

Thy great gray arms outstretched—” 

Unaccountably she paused. Johnny 
wondered if she was searching for a 
rhyme. If so, he would suggest “sour.” 
But it was something a lot worse than 
a missing rhyme. 

Horrible recollection! She had just 
remembered that she’d left the manu¬ 
script in the little brown traveling bag! 

Yes, John Paul Scott was a trifle non¬ 
plussed. When he went to his quarters 
that night he rather ruefully conceded 
that a beautiful girl couldn’t have every¬ 
thing. She’d go up to heaven in a chariot 
of fire, like Elijah, as one too good for 
this earth. 

As for the girl—she closed her cabin 
door, dropped into a chair, and said, 
“Whew!” in the tone of one who has 
undergone a severe strain. . . . 

'"THE white Sultana stopped in Monte- 
■*" video for only three hours, and then 
cut north for Santos, full speed ahead, 
pounding engines, the muffled throb of 
the twin propellers blending in with the 
great lullaby of sun and ocean and salt 
sea breeze. By rights, she should have 
drawn away fast from the Inca Princess, 
but instead she found herself tied up in 
a close race. The Burnham ship had 
pulled a fast one. She hadn’t bothered to 
stop at Montevideo at all. 

And in that hectic two-day chase to 
Santos Johnny Scott passed a couple of 
conflicting moments. Ordinarily, the 
flightily artistic type, either male or 
female, tended (Continued on page 97) 
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quickly as you can. We can get along 
without you.” 

North was astounded at Pogue’s sud¬ 
den about-face. At first he attributed it 
to the fact that Pogue’s company was 
warring on the Forest Service, whose 
men had befriended him. Later he dis¬ 
covered that Cass was engaged to Pogue 
and that the latter resented the arrival 
of another suitor. Crushed, North 
packed his few belongings, called to his 
dog, and trudged out of Wolfshead, 
headed for the gold mines deep in the 
interior. 

On the trail a heavy snowstorm broke 
upon him. Seeking shelter, he came 
upon a cabin. The door was locked. 
Thrusting his shoulder against the door, 
he broke it open. With a gasp of horror 
he stopped. There at his feet lay the 
prostrate body of a man, his head en¬ 
circled in a widening pool of blood. 

The story continues. . . . 


What has happened so far: 

“WHAT about the stranger?” Pogue, 
Wyoming superintendent of the North 
Continental Development Company, 
looked at the shabbily clothed figure 
standing in the doorway. “Think he 
would do, Jean?” 

Jean L’Abat, woods boss for the same 
company, shrugged his shoulders. “He 
certainly is big enough,” he said. 

Pogue was hunting for a man to fight 
L’Abat in the Thanksgiving Eve boxing 
bouts in Wolfshead, and here appeared 
a likely prospect. The two men ap¬ 
proached the stranger—Corrin North 
from Nowhere. Would he fight? There’d 
be $50 in it. He would. Broke, hungry, 
he had arrived in Wolfshead that very 
day with Bounce, his dog, as his only 
companion. He had to earn his supper 
somehow. 

North lasted only two rounds against 
L ’Abat and was taken, a battered wreck, 
to the cabin of Harry Mills, a forest 
ranger. There, tended by Dr. Mirov, a 
Russian-American doctor, and nursed 
by Helen Guthrie, wife of the local forest 
supervisor, he gradually recovered from 
his injuries. One day as he lay on his cot 
in the cabin the door opened. There, 
framed in the doorway, stood a slender, 
dark-haired girl. “Cass!” he cried. 

She was Catherine Mirov, the doc¬ 
tor’s daughter. The blood receded from 
her cheeks, leaving the skin creamy 
white. “You’ve come ... at last,” 
she gasped. “1 thought you had for¬ 
gotten.” 

“Men don’t forget you easily, Cass,” 
replied North. 

But though Cass and North had ap¬ 
parently met before, the people of Wolfs¬ 
head learned nothing of the stranger’s 
past. Well again, he was offered a job in 
the woods by Pogue, only to be told a 
few hours later by the same man, 
“You’d better get out of Wolfshead as 
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FOR the space of a heartbeat 
North gazed with startled eyes at 
that figure stretched face downward on 
the floor. 

No least motion, no sign of life, and 
the head lay so curiously flat on the 
rough boards. Dropping to his knees, 
North raised the man’s body in his arms 
and gently turned him. Slowly the head 
fell back, and in blank amazement North 
found himself looking down into the 
still, white face of Mills. 

But at that sight all feeling of weari¬ 
ness vanished, and hurriedly he tore 
open the heavy shirt, then, laying his 
ear close to the ranger’s chest, heard, 
faint but unmistakable, the slow beating 
of his heart. With the knowledge that 
Mills still lived, new strength flowed in 
upon North and, lifting the slight figure, 
he carried him to a cot covered with 
army blankets. 

Blood still oozed from a jagged gash 


where the skin had been tom, as if by 
some heavy weapon, and, ripping up a 
piece of toweling, North fashioned a 
rough bandage; then, covering the un¬ 
conscious man with a blanket, looked 
about him. 

A large, bare room. A small, opened 
desk, a typewriter, and two cabinets of 
file cases on one side, a black iron cot on 
the other, and between them a large 
heating stove and two chairs. From a 
table near the wall a lamp cast its white 
illumination, causing heavy shadows to 
crowd a low doorway opening on a room 
beyond, and, picking up a flashlight, 
North walked to the entrance. 

A small bedroom, a kitchen, and a 
locked door leading out to a woodshed— 
nothing more. Retracing his steps, 
North hurried out to the porch, and, 
throwing the circle of light about him, 
carefully examined the snow, but the 
wind had wiped away all signs of foot¬ 


steps—even his own. He listened, but, 
except for the low, uneasy whining of 
the dog and the howling of wind in the 
pine trees, there was neither sound nor 
movement in all that snow-filled world. 

'“PHIS, then, was Mills’s ranger station. 

■*" Closing the door, North stood in the 
center of the room, his eyes moving 
restlessly about. Scale books and survey 
notes were stacked against the opposite 
wall, and some, as if thrown hastily 
aside, lay on the floor near the filing 
case. The place bore the marks of a 
hasty search. In a far corner North saw 
Mills’s knapsack still unpacked, and 
again his eyes roamed the room—the 
ranger could not have reached there be¬ 
fore noon; strange that—from beneath 
the cot something black caught North’s 
eye, and, stooping, he picked up a .38 
automatic. Deliberately he sniffed the 
barrel, then opened the magazine to be 




Cass and her fa¬ 
ther trudged be¬ 
hind North, 
stopping rarely 
for breath, bend¬ 
ing themselves to 
the task 
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Guthrie stood before Mills. 
“Take things easy, old-timer. 
The Forest Service can’t stand 
to lose you” 


sure that no shots had been fired, and, 
taking off his heavy mackinaw, leaned 
over the unconscious ranger. 

Mills’s breathing was heavier now, a 
little more regular. The bleeding, too, 
had stopped, but there was no trace of 
returning consciousness, and, heaping 
fresh wood into the stove, North took up 
his long vigil beside the cot of this man 
who had been his friend. 

Hours passed. North watched life ebb 
lower in that unconscious figure, unable 
to help him, unable to secure aid. To¬ 
ward morning the room grew chill, and 
he heaped high the fire. Once some¬ 
where down the slope a tree, falling be¬ 
fore the wind’s onslaught, crashed dully 
to the ground. Worn out at last, North 
must have dozed, for his eyes opened to 
a gray, misty light filtering through the 
window, and, stiff and weary, he rose to 
look out on the dawn of a new day. It 
was still snowing, but not so wildly now. 
The wind had fallen, and drifts lay piled 
waist-high across the porch, while be¬ 
tween the tall black tree-trunks long 
aisles of undulating whiteness stretched 
endlessly back into the dimness of the 
forest. 

A low groan brought North to the 
ranger’s side and, leaning anxiously 
down, he touched his fingertips to Mills’s 
forehead—it was hot, and the cheeks 
were flushed with fever. Slowly the 
ranger opened his eyes and, looking 
vacantly into North’s face, seemed to 
smile; then the eyes fluttered and closed. 
North tried the telephone, as he had 
done two or three times before, that 
night, but still without success. Again 
Mills groaned, and raised a weak hand 
to his temple. 


/ABRUPTLY, as if reaching a deci- 

1 sion, North took from the wall a pair 
of snowshoe racers and drew on his 
mackinaw. Bounce was already at the 
door, looking expectantly up, but North 
shook his head and pointed to the still 
figure on the cot. 

“Stay here, boy. I don’t know what 
good you can do, but I’d rather you 
stayed here.” 

He spoke quietly, as one might speak 
to a human being, and in quick compre¬ 
hension the dog’s air of expectancy van¬ 
ished. Obediently, but with visible 
reluctance, he walked to Mills’s cot and 



lay down at its foot as if on guard. 

North nodded. “ That’s a good chap.” 

He filled the stove, turned down the 
draft so that it would burn slowly, and, 
with a last look at the ranger, went out 
into the waning storm. 

Shielding his eyes, North looked about 
him through the gathering light. Just 
down the slope to the eastward a pine 
tree bore the Forest Service trail blaze, 
the long yellow scars standing out clear 
and distinct against the dark trunk, and, 
fastening on the snowshoes, North hur¬ 
ried toward it. Another blaze and still 
another lay beyond, and, confident now 
that they led out to the foothills, North 
followed the winding trail. 

Beyond the protection of the trees the 
crust had hardened, and with increasing 
speed North followed the trail to the 
foot of the slope. Here it led into a 
broken sled road and, unfastening his 
snowshoes, he left the foothills behind 
him and struck out across the level up¬ 
land. Reaching the deserted streets of 
the little town at last, he passed the 
commissary, turned into the familiar 
wooden building, and climbed the stairs. 

On the top floor a narrow door 
bore Dr. Mirov’s name, and without 
knocking North entered; then instinc¬ 
tively his tall figure stiffened—Catherine 


Mirov stood watching him from across 
the room. Neither spoke while her gaze 
passed coolly over him, and at last she 
shrugged. 

“ So you never really intended to go— 
did you?—man of many threats and 
promises. I wonder, Corrin, if you ever 
keep either.” 

His eyes tightened, but with an effort 
he held himself in check, and his voice 
was even colder than her own: 

“Where’s Dr. Mirov?” 

AGAIN their eyes clashed, and again 
he seemed to struggle with himself 
for calmness, but the door to an inner 
office opened and Dr. Mirov stood look¬ 
ing out at them. Recognizing North, he 
smiled—behind that smile, at least, there 
was no mistaking the kindly intent. 

“So soon you are back? But they 
told me you had gone to the gold fields.” 

“I missed my way in the storm and 
ended up at the ranger station. I found 
Mills unconscious on the floor and came 
down to get help.” 

“Mills unconscious!” 

“Hurt badly.” Rapidly, still ignoring 
the presence of the girl, North told of 
finding the ranger and of how he had 
tried to care for him through the night. 

“ He’s been unconscious for hours, and 
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by dawn his head began to pain. It’s not 
safe to leave him alone, but I had to get 
help, and the phone’s out.” 

Already the old doctor had picked up 
a well-worn bag and, drawing on a heavy 
corduroy coat, pulled a cap about his ears. 

“Will I need snowshoes?” 

“It’s so soft they won’t help you 
much, and I’ve broken trail all the way 
down.” 

Dr. Mirov nodded; then to his daugh¬ 
ter, “Come with us, Cass. We’ll need 
you.” 

TN ANOTHER moment the three were 
x hurrying down the rickety stairs and 
out into the cold morning. To the east 
the clouds were lifting, and a rising sun 
revealed mile after mile of glittering, 
dazzling white, while high against the 
horizon on either side of Starlight Pass 
the granite ramparts of the Rockies had 
turned the newly fallen snow to a billion 
gleaming facets of reflected light. 

Steadily North walked before them, 
breaking trail, while, heads bowed and 
in silence, the others followed, trudging 
upward across the first range of foothills, 
stopping rarely for breath, bending 
themselves to their task. 

But, as they entered the forest, Cass 
brushed by North and took the lead. 


The snow was more level here, more like 
powder, and for a time he walked close 
behind her, watching the girl’s long, 
easy stride, wondering at the sureness of 
her footing on the slippery trail. Clear 
before them lay the tracks of North’s 
descent, and by early afternoon they 
stood at last upon a little knoll, looking 
down into the wooded amphitheater 
where the ranger station stood. Smoke 
was still rising from the chimney, and 
with a feeling of vast relief North ran 
down the slope and threw open the door. 
Mills lay motionless on the cot, and in 
mute report of his own guardianship 
Bounce looked up at his master. 

But North’s anxious eyes were on the 
doctor, as with quick, practiced fingers 
the old man unwound the bandages and 
peered down at the jagged wound. 
Audibly he sighed, listened intently to 
the man’s breathing, then one hand 
slipped to his pulse. At last he nodded. 

“He has suffered a serious wound. It 
may be concussion.” 

Frowning, Dr. Mirov reached for the 
satchel, and with his daughter’s help be¬ 
gan cutting away the thick hair. Once 
he looked up. 

“Have you eaten today?” And, as 
North shook his head in negation, the 
old man smiled. 


“Do you not ever eat? Do you only 
fight and climb mountains—always 
without food? Why is it we give no care 
to our bodies until they no longer serve 
us?” 

The words were lightly spoken, but 
concern lay deep within the physician’s 
eyes. 

“See what you can get together, Cass, 
while Mr. North helps me undress 
Mills.” 

T3UT it was not until late afternoon 
^ that the ranger showed any response 
to the doctor’s patient efforts, and then it 
was only to open his eyes and weakly ask 
for water. The fever had not mounted, 
but with foreboding the doctor looked 
out at the gathering night, and, reluctant 
to go, he rose and turned to North. 

“Not yet has this man reached the 
crisis, but meanwhile I can do no more. 
From now on life or death depends on 
how quiet he is kept and whether or not 
that wound has affected the brain itself. 
I wish I might stay here, but I cannot. 
There are two in Wolfshead who need 
me even more than Mills.” The doctor’s 
eyes rose to his daughter, and in under¬ 
standing she nodded. 

“ I ’ll stay with him, Dad.” 

“It is better (Continued on page 103 ) 
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Looking further behind the scenes in our law courts, Mr. Beatty finds puppets 
on the bench, political bosses pulling the strings, and a rule of fear at the bar 


THIS is an article about a secret 
shared by 160,000 frightened men. 
I do not pretend to speak for the entire 
160,000, but I believe 1 am saying here 
what a tremendous majority of them 
would say if they had the courage. 

Those 160,000 frightened men are the 
lawyers practicing in the United States, 
and the secret is this: 

The honest, wise, and incorruptible 
judge is rapidly disappearing from the 
bench. 

We have reached a point in our ad¬ 
ministration of justice where no longer 


can you or I be sure of a square deal 
when we go to law to settle a dispute. 
No longer can the State be certain that 
criminals will be given their just dues or 
laws be impartially enforced. “Justice” 
is being bartered in enormous quantities. 

Several months ago The American 
Magazine assigned me to investigate 
the weakest spots in our administration 
of justice. I talked with lawyers and 
judges throughout the country. I 
visited courtrooms and observed cum¬ 
bersome, complicated, and inadequate 
machinery. I read hundreds of pages 


of speeches and articles and reports. 

I found three danger spots that can be 
remedied. One was costly delay in the 
courts. A second was the menace of the 
unethical criminal lawyer who helps to 
encourage crime. In previous articles I 
reported those situations and suggested 
remedies. The third flaw appeared in 
the character of our judges. Here is 
what I found: 

Political bosses, who usually nominate 
the judges and swing the votes that elect 
them, have taken over:thousands of our 
courts and, under their direction, polit- 
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ically-minded judges load the scales of 
justice when a “right guy” gets into 
trouble. Too many judges are inclined to 
favor the litigant who is best able to 
help him get the votes. 

Political influence is likely to be felt 
in any court in which the judge has to 
have votes in order to get and hold his 
job. And in most states Election Day is 
always just around the corner. Tenure 
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of office ranges from two years in Ver¬ 
mont to twenty-one years for some 
judges in Pennsylvania. The average 
term is about six years. 

Day after day, from New York to San 
Francisco, judges are casting aside the 
question, “How can I conduct my 
court so Justice will always triumph?” 
Instead, they are asking themselves, 
“How can I conduct my court so I ’ll be 
sure to be reelected? ” 

Not many years ago politics was con¬ 
fined mostly to the lower courts (such as 
police and magistrate courts), except in 
the highly organized and thoroughly in¬ 
trenched political organizations of our 
largest cities. 

The political activities of judges in 


New York and Chicago were well known. 

But slowly the bosses have moved on. 
Today their power is to be felt in almost 
every city, large and small. They have 
extended their influence into County 
Courts, District Courts, Courts of Com¬ 
mon Pleas, and even Superior and Cir¬ 
cuit Courts. They have been able to 
influence judges of Federal Courts. If 
they’re not stopped they may get their 
hands on Courts of Appeals and Su¬ 
preme Courts. 

pEW, if any, intelligent lawyers in the 

United States will dispute these facts. 
The only argument likely to arise con¬ 
cerns the percentage of incompetent and 
dishonest judges on our benches. 

Among trusted friends, some lawyers— 
usually those who practice in small 
towns—say one fourth of our judges at 
one time or another are a menace to 
Justice. City lawyers have put the 
figure at 50 per cent. All, I believe, ad¬ 
mit that the percentage is increasing. 

Few lawyers will attack the judiciary 
publicly. Judges have means of reprisal. 
The only instance I can find where a 
practicing lawyer took a chance and 
spoke from the heart was when a promi¬ 
nent New York attorney addressed a 
bar association meeting in Newark, N. J., 
a few months ago. 

“At least one third of the judges in 
New York City can be reached,” the at¬ 
torney said, according to the news¬ 
papers. He probably did not expect to 
be quoted in print. 

The next day two New York City 
Supreme Court justices demanded that 
he prove his charges or go to jail for 
contempt. The machinery started to 
work. The attorney apologized. 

And at the same time newspapers 
were printing the report of a New York 
City Municipal Court justice who was 
under fire because in 44 months he had 
banked $166,660 on a total salary of 
$40,035. He had been elected in spite of 
a report by the Citizens Union that “he 
is unfitted for judicial work.” ■ During 
the investigation he resigned. 

I talked with one of America’s best- 
known attorneys—a man of unimpeach¬ 
able integrity, famous for his courage, 
who has held high office and has been 
mentioned as a presidential candidate. 
He spoke for half an hour against the 
system of electing judges, for the cause 
is close to his heart and he is a leader in 
all activities for cleaning up the judicial 
system. 

But at no time was he specific. He 
talked to me in detail against the 
system, not against the men it chose; of 
conditions in general, not of those in any 
particular city or state. 

At last I said, “Tell me, just what do 
these politically bossed judges do?” 

“Everything,” he said vaguely. 

“Well, name one thing—one specific 
case.” 

He looked at me carefully. He had 
never seen me before and he hedged: 


“I can’t remember just now,” he said. 

“Not even one?” I insisted. 

He shook his head. 

Every lawyer, tomorrow or next 
week, will be trying a case before a 
judge, and that judge may crack down 
upon the attorney, big or little, who 
talks more than the judge thinks is good 
for the general welfare of the bench. 
Even the honest judges will not tell the 
truth about the men in power. 

I talked with a prominent business 
man who is making for his Chamber of 
Commerce a survey of the political con¬ 
trol of the courts. 

“When a man wants a case fixed,” he 
told me, “he doesn’t often do anything 
so crude as to pay money directly to a 
boss or a judge. If he knows the ropes 
he employs a lawyer who is politically 
‘right’ and who makes sure the case is 
tried before a politically minded judge. 
The lawyer charges an exorbitant fee, 
and part of it goes into the party’s 
strong boxes. 

“Or the man may call upon the boss 
and, after explaining his case, say casu¬ 
ally, ‘ By the way, I’m interested in the 
work your organization is doing among 
the poor, and here’s my check for $1,000 
as a contribution toward the fund.’ 

“It is quite likely the man will win 
his case. It is also quite likely his $1,000 
will actually buy food and clothing for 
poor people, for the political organiza¬ 
tion isn’t often as much in need of cash 
as it is in need of votes, and contribu¬ 
tions to the poor help to get them.” 

'""THE political bosses select a few com¬ 
petent officeholders as window dress¬ 
ing and fill the remaining jobs with 
political adherents. Some bosses have a 
standard price, which they collect from 
a candidate before his name goes on the 
ticket. 

A New York City magistrate testified 
he “lent” $10,000 to a political boss, and 
was put on the bench in a position that 
paid $12,000 a year. 

Chicago newspapers caught eleven 
members of a county central committee 
. attempting to put on the Superior Court 
bench a lawyer who at one time had 
worked for A1 Capone. 

The 32-year-old son of a Brooklyn 
boss was made a Supreme Court judge 
at $22,500 a year, in a deal in which 
Democrats and Republicans divided the 
nomination of candidates for fourteen 
Supreme Court vacancies—each party 
endorsing the group of fourteen nomi¬ 
nees, so these fortunate fourteen were 
certain to be elected. 

A Southern judge, eager to help his 
party, appointed a political leader as re¬ 
ceiver for a hotel that had a considerable 
amount of assets to be liquidated. The 
politician moved in, took over a floor of 
the hotel for his political organization, 
and in two years there weren’t any 
assets. 

In a mid-Western state it is generally 
understood that (Continued on page 91) 
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UP IN the State of New York 
three boats in the same tow moved 
slowly west towards Lock 54 on the Erie 
Canal. They had been hauling all that 
night of September 7, 1892, and the 
three mules were tired, and lopped their 
ears and stumbled a little on the grade to 
the lock. 

The lock-tender in his nightshirt 
cursed the eternal slowness of the mules, 
the tow, the sluices, the canal commis¬ 
sion, and the whole shebang of life. But 
when the steersman asked him whether 
he had got any news he turned surly. He 
didn’t care a dang what the news was. 
He supposed if one man had asked him 
that question tonight, forty had. He’d 
never heard of Corbett, and as for John 
L. Sullivan he might as well be the mother 
of that brindled pig of Buscerk’s for all 
he knew about him. 


He went back into his shanty, slam¬ 
ming the door. 

The boats stopped above the lock 
while the second shift came out of the 
cabin and got the new hitch of mules out 
on the towpath. 

The air was thick. All night long a 
thunderstorm had been prowling along 
the southward hills beside the tow, and 
it rumbled now with a kind of ponderous 
unease. 

The steersman stood under the bow- 
light by the mule bridge. 

“Don’t nobody on this ditch know 
anything about the fight?” he asked at 
large. 

The driver kicked the last mule going 
aboard the boat. 

“For Crimus’ sake,” he said, “I’m 
getting sick of that fight myself.” 

The steersman turned his face, and 


the light fell on his broken nose. It set 
queerly on his young face; and seeing it, 
the driver, whose name was Mimit, 
thought, as he had plenty of times be¬ 
fore, what an awful thing it was for a 
man to have to breathe through all his 
life. 

“Aw, Luke,” he said, “Sullivan will 
lick him all right.” 

“I wish to hell I knew it,” said the 
steersman. 

“Mamie taking on again?” asked 
Mimit. 

The steersman did not answer. The 
second driver was linking the new hitch 
onto the triple evener and Freddy Kiss- 
pane, whose wife owned the tow, was 
standing by the rudderstick. Mimit 
went aboard after the mules and Luke 
helped him heave the bridge on deck. 
Then he went back to the middle boat as 
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the new team started, and hopped 
aboard. 

The two drivers shared the cabin on 
the lead boat; Mamie and himself the 
second; and Mrs. Kisspane and her hus- 
band the third. 

Freddy, who was Mrs. Kisspane’s 
second husband and Mamie’s stepfather, 
was a snipish little man, given to colds 
in the head. At the moment, he was 
looking at the storm in an apprehensive 
way. 

Luke Sears grunted to himself and 
went down the narrow steps to his cabin. 


Luke looked down at her up- 
turncdface. “I’ve stood enough 
of you and your fancy^dandy 
ways,” he said harshly. “Let 
go my arm” 


The cabin was dark. As he undressed 
himself, he whispered, “You awake, 
Mamie?” But he got no reply. So he 
went in softly to the sleeping cuddy and 
lay down. The ripple alongside gained 
voice and he saw through the bull’s-eye 
window, when the lightning flashed, 
that they were making way. He had a 
glimpse of his wife, too, lying on the 
edge of the bunk, with her back turned 
to him. 

She looked like a schoolchild in bed 
but he knew she was thinking of J ohn L. 
Sullivan. He prayed to God he would 
win. 

His hand went to his broken nose in 
the darkness. If Sullivan hadn’t planted 
that nose on his face, Mamie might never 
have married him. Sometimes he wished 
she never had. She never let him forget 
how he got it. It was that that made 


her proud. Not because he, Luke Sears, 
had stood up to John L. in Rochester for 
two rounds and twenty seconds of the 
third, but because John L. had shaped 
the nose the way it was. 

And her so pretty, he thought, it 
wasn’t right for her to think that 
way. 

He had been asked as a joke if he 
didn’t sometimes feel jealous of Sullivan; 
but he had never been able to think that 
out. 

When he went into the ring in 
Rochester, he thought John L. was just 
about the biggest person in the United 
States. He still had the same feeling. It 
was his hard luck they had mixed it 
together. 

Or his good luck, seeing he had got 
Mamie out of it, he supposed. 

But he wished he knew who had won 
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the fight, or how Mamie would take on if 
Sullivan lost. He supposed by now 
everyone in the country, barring them¬ 
selves, must know. 

The storm made up its mind with 
vicious suddenness. For twenty min¬ 
utes it loosed a chaotic downpour on the 
boats. 

In the lightning, the mules showed 
ahead, shivering against their wet collars, 
and the driver trudged behind them, 
hunched over, hands in pockets, a sop¬ 
ping parcel of misery. 

In the midst of it they came to the 
nine-mile grocery, on the Herkimer 
County line, and as the mules drew 
abreast of it, the driver yelled up at the 
darkened windows, “Have you folks 
heard any news?” 

There was a long pause. A window 
opened cautiously against the storm, 
and between two thunderclaps the store¬ 
keeper shouted back: 

“Corbett. Twenty-one rounds.” 

“Did it take Sullivan that long?” 
bawled the driver incredulously. 

“Hell, no,” said the storekeeper. 
“Corbett licked Sullivan!” 

He shut the window and the boats 
went by. 

The wind passed over the valley and 
the rain faded northward. The night 
shut in, close and steamy. By the 
rudderstick, Freddy Kisspane stretched 
his scrawny neck out of his collar and 
sneezed. 

In the quiet that followed he heard 
stirrings in the cabin underneath him, 
and then a loud tapping on the under¬ 
side of the hatch. 

“Has it quit raining?” his wife asked. 

“Yeah.” 

r T'HE hatch was drawn back and his 
wife hauled herself through. She had 
a blanket wrapped round her nightdress. 
She looked mountainous as she sat in the 
dark in front of him. 

“ Do you suppose he knocked him out, 
Freddy?” she asked in husky, awe-struck 
tones. 

“Yeah,” said Freddy sourly. 

“Oh, my God! ” She sounded as if she 
were ready to cry. 

“What’s the matter with you?” de¬ 
manded Freddy. “You didn’t bet on 
him, did you?” 

“No.” 

She leaned over against him, nearly 
toppling him with her weight. “Oh, 
Freddy. It ain’t John L., even though 
he was a fine man. But God knows 
what Mamie will take into her head 
now.” Her voice got sentimental. “And 
poor Luke.” 

Freddy, who felt a cold coming on, 
asked what it had to do with Luke. 

His nose, said Mrs. Kisspane. When 
he got it, John L. was champion of the 
world. 

“I wish,” said Freddy, “them two 
would jump in the canal and get 
drowned. Ever since I got into this 
family I been hearing about Luke’s nose, 



The boy glanced at Mamie. 
Her eyes were still and 
full of suffering. He was 
tired of reading, but he 
didn’t dare stop 
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"P\AWN found the Kisspane tow tied by 
^ in the Utica basin, while Mimit went 
to find some coffee. Smoke came out of 


the cabin stovepipe of the last boat in the 
tow, a puff at first, and then a steadier 
trail of it that was freighted with the 
smells of bacon, frying eggs, and fried 
potatoes. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Kisspane 
appeared on deck, colossal in a scarlet 
petticoat and dark-blue blouse. On her 
hair she wore a boater’s cap with a shiny 
visor, and over that a cotton mobcap, in 
that way combining domesticity with 
her authority as captain of the tow. 

“ Is Luke and Mamie up?” she bawled 
to the second driver. 

In answer her daughter and son-in- 
law came out of the cabin of the second 
boat. Mamie Sears was a pretty girl of 
twenty-four. But her eyelids were red 
this morning and her eyes looked tired. 
The corners of (Continued on page 100) 


ring. I seen him draw that punch out of 
the heel of his shoe, but Lukey didn’t.” 

She drew another breath, and Freddy 
coughed. ‘‘It was a fearful sight the 
way his nose got bent. Right before 
women. And Mamie setting beside me 
perty as a pitcher. And when we met up 
with Luke at Rattlesnake Pete’s, John 
L. come in and walked right up to Luke 
and shook his hand, and said he had 


why you two shouldn’t be wedded now?’ 
I could hardly find the voice to speak 
with, Freddy, but I said there wasn’t. 
So Mamie stood up, smiling at John L. 
Sullivan, while Rattlesnake Pete, him 
being a justice, married her and Lukey. 
Oh, Freddy!” 

"I’m glad I wasn’t there,” said Freddy. 

Mrs. Kisspane, who had lost herself in 
memory, drew a sharp breath. 

“But what’s Mamie going to do now?” 
she demanded. “Luke’s nose maybe 
won’t mean nothing to her any more. He 
thinks it’s what she loves him for, and 
sometimes I think she thinks so, too.” 

“I’m getting cold up here,” said 
Freddy. “ You steer a while and let me 
get dry clothes.” 

“You little rat,” said Mrs. Kiss¬ 
pane. . . . 


night John L. Sullivan come to Rochester 
and we were all a-going. And then 
Sullivan offered fifty dollars to any man 
in the house could stay three rounds 
with him. And the next we knew, 
Lukey had got up and was climbing up 
on the stage.” 

She breathed suddenly and deep. 
“Lukey looked like a crumb set up 
against him. But Sullivan couldn’t lay 
a hand on him. And then in the third 
round Lukey busted Sullivan, and 
Sullivan knocked him right out of the 


more sand in him than any man in 
Rochester and he was proud to shake 
and would like to shake his girl’s hand 
too. 

“Imagine that, Freddy!” said Mrs. 
Kisspane dramatically. “I was trem¬ 
bling all over, but Mamie said right out, 
‘Me, I’m Lukey’s girl.’ And he shook 
hands with her and said, ‘Me, I like to 
see young people marry first,’ so she 
said, ‘Yes.’ Oh, she looked sweet and 
perty and bashful, like a Johnny-flower 
in the heat. He said, ‘Is there any reason 


and Mamie, and that damned bezabor 
Sullivan.” 

“You little rat,” said his wife. “You 
don’t know nothing about it.” She 
heaved a sigh. “ If you’d a-been there, 
you wouldn’t talk that way. I’d been 
favoring Lukey Sears all along, but 
Mamie wouldn’t look at him. And when 
she turned him down he got drunk in 
Rattlesnake Pete’s saloon. That was the 
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THERE comes a time when every 
Vj* young fellow has got to strike out 
for himself, but I dillydallied around 
until I was fifteen years old before 1 be- 
came Foot-Loose. 

The main trouble was Old Man 
Humphreys. He had been licking me 
since I was five years old every time his 
sciatic rheumatism bothered him or he 
ate something he couldn’t digest or what 


he read in the papers disagreed with him. 
He got me from one of these orphan 
asylums in the State of Pennsylvania 
and moved me to a little town in Illinois 
we lived on the edge of; and on account 
of the asylum being a citizen of one state 
and me residing in another one I suppose 
there was no one to check up on how 
legal these lickings were. 

I got very tired of Betty Hartley see¬ 


ing him lick me so much, because she and 
I were practically engaged, having split 
a dime with a cold chisel. The Hartleys’ 
house was right across the road from the 
Humphreys’ farm, and the chances that 
girl had to see me licked were legion, as 
the books say. 

So one day she says to me she has got 
her doubts about me being a Hero, or any 
part of it. She says, “Would John Barry- 
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We pitched at a county fair and Tobey 
Bailey introduced me to a good many 
artists of all kinds 


more or Wallace Beery let themselves be 
continually licked like that?” 

“Yes,” I says, making a snappy come¬ 
back, “you are always talking about 
John Barrymore or Wallace Beery. But 
I guess Clark Gable is the better actor of 
all three of them. He is a Hard Guy. If 
Clark Gable would bounce a fast one off 
of John Barrymore or Wallace Beery’s 
chin you would see pretty darn’ quick 


which is the better actor of the three!” 

Betty is a very romantic girl on ac¬ 
count of the reading matter she associ¬ 
ates with. The Hartleys have got a 
whole room full of practically nothing 
but reading matter—old-time reading 
matter handed down from ancestor to 
ancestor, Betty says, and from shortly 
after birth until the age of fourteen she 
has been eating it up. You know- 


stuff about Rob Roy and Walter Scott 
and Scottish Chiefs and Robin Hood and 
a lot of those racketeers before they in¬ 
vented automatics, and 1 dipped into a 
lot of that stuff myself. It ain’t reason¬ 
able like the pictures. 

Being in love with Betty was no snap; 
either you had got to be a Hero or you 
were practically the dirt under her feet. 
She had the notion maybe I have got 





royal blood in my veins, or something, 
for nobody knew who 1 was as far as 
parents were concerned. 1 used to look 
at my veins careful for symptoms of 
royal blood, but 1 could never see any¬ 
thing wrong with them. And I never 
felt peculiar like a royal family. Just the 
same, you see things like lost identifica¬ 
tions working out in the movies all the 
time, and it might be true I was some¬ 
body royal who had lost his tag. To this 
day I ain’t prepared to say yes or no to 
that and stick to it. Betty has the idea 
that my hair has got a natural slick lay- 
down to it, without any slickum, like 
this Prince of Wales you are always see¬ 
ing in newsreels and Sunday papers. 

Often she would rouse my ambition to 
go out in the world and become a Hero of 
some sort, and conquer all before me and 
get a start in life and come back and 
marry her. But how was I going to make 
a get-away? No railroad comes within 
miles of that little town of Springville. 
It is just a few stores, and a church and 
schoolhouse and moving-picture palace 
and a filling station, with farms like ours 
all round about. And if you hitch-hike 
on autos, how do you know where they 
are going to? But the main thing is you 
got to have a little bit of money and 
some other clothes, which I never had. 

CO I says to Betty, “Yes! Probably 
^ Clark Gable or Wallace Beery would 
bounce a fast one off of Old Man 
Humphreys’ chin and go out into the 
world, okay, or any of those Heroes we 
been reading about. But suppose 1 was 
to go too far with it and would con¬ 
tribute some mortal injury to Old Man 
Humphreys’ frame? What good would 
being a Hero do me then, if I went to 
jail for life?” 

Betty says in that case she would come 
every day to my prison and pass a red, 
red rose through the bars to me, whilst 
she sung a song like a Heroine we saw in 
one of these all-color movies with sound 
effects, song, and dialog. 

“Okay as far as it goes,” I says, “but 
suppose I was hung?” 

It was her idea more likely I would be 
executed by amputation with an ax, like 
we read about in Dickens’s History of 
England. Because, she said, if .your 
blood is royal, you are entitled not to be 
hung; they amputate you, like Charles 
First or a chicken. I says to her: 

“ Well, I would rather be an Aviator.” 

So I says to Old Man Humphreys that 
same afternoon: 

“You can believe it or not, but I 
would like half a dollar.” 

You would think from the emotions of 
his face that I had asked him for forty 
acres of land and a couple of tractors. 

“ It would surprise you,” I says, “but 
there’s a circus over in the village this 
afternoon.” 

“You tell it to come over here, 
William,” he says, “and help you pick 
and crate up the rest of those apples this 
afternoon.” 


He is a skinny old man, and I am so 
strong for fifteen it would surprise you. 
I had been feeling stronger and stronger 
all that spring and summer, and wonder¬ 
ing if that skinny, stingy old man could 
lick me, after all, if I didn’t let him do it. 
He bandied further words with me, as 
follows: 

“And if you sneak away from here and 
crawl under that tent, all the lickings I 
have given you in years past won’t be a 
circumstance to the one you will get this 
time. Circus! Huh! Circus!” 

CO I sneaked away and crawled under 
^ the tent as usual. Coming home late 
in the afternoon, I was wondering what 
would a man’s chances be if he was to 
run off and join one? Would it be a 
Stepping-Stone? Could a guy get into 
aviation that way? Or into the movies? 
Well, believe it or not, the Secret Service 
had always held out a kind of fascina¬ 
tion to me, too; also being a radio an¬ 
nouncer. But the movies would be a 
sure thing, because for two years I had 
been going over into the woods lot and 
practicing stunts. Well, also, maybe I 
would go West and punch cattle. Also, 
you could learn to throw your voice and 
be a ventriloquizer. And sometimes I 
felt the light heavyweight championship 
of the world would be a good thing to 
grab onto whilst I was still young. Be¬ 
lieve me or not, I was getting fed up with 
farm work. At the same time, a young 
fellow has always got to ask himself, is 
this going to be a Stepping-Stone, or 
ain’t it? 

So Old Man Humphreys was waiting 
for me with a strap out in front of the 
house. Betty climbed down out of an 
apple tree in her orchard and came on 
over. The way she looked at me she was 
saying to herself either I am going to 
turn out to be a Hero, or else I ain’t. 

“ What are you going to do with that 
strap?” I said, exactly like I did not 
know. And if I had had a cigarette I 
would have lighted it, and I would have 
liked to have had on one of these suits of 
Tuxedo evening clothes whilst I was say¬ 
ing that. “What,” I handed him, “are 
you going to do with that strap?” 

He bandied words with me as follows: 

“You take off your coat and I’ll show 
you, you-:—.” 

I leave out several words on account 
of Betty being present during their 
utterance, as they were not the class of 
words she should have heard. 

“Suppose,” I says, wishing I could be 
flicking the ashes off that cigarette if 1 
had one, “suppose that, after all, I was 
to fail to take off that coat?” 

He came at me whirling that strap, 
and the next thing anybody knew, be¬ 
lieve it or not, he was on the ground, and 
1 had him by one ear and some whiskers 
and was kind of jouncing his head into 
the gravel. 

He bandied further words that should 
not have been heard by Betty, who 
never had much experience with language 


except she got it out of books, and made 
a big claim that I was probably killing 
him, on account of his sciatica and this 
and that. And Betty says: 

“Make him yield, Willie, make him 
yield!” 

At first I was kind of pleased, and I 
says to him: 

“ Probably I could have done this any 
time the last couple of months, Uncle 
Henry!” 

For, when 1 was a child, he had always 
taught me to call him Uncle Henry when 
I felt affectionate towards him. 

He replied with language as see 
above, and worse. Ordinary men should 
not have heard it, let alone ladies or 
preachers. And he followed that up with 
words even hard guys would think a 
couple of times before uttering. 

So I began to get scared. If he was 
that mad he would probably lay me out 
cold with a piece of iron if I let him up; 
he would be practically a maniac. At 
the same time I was afraid that if I kept 
on jouncing his head it would kind of go 
to pieces right there on the road. The 
more language he used the more I 
jounced, for I was excited. It was a 
great crisis in my life and anything I did 
was bound to be wrong, and Betty gave 
me no advice except the most romantic 
kind, jumping up and down and yelling 
to make him yield. 

Ma Humphreys, which is his wife, 
came out and stood on the front porch 
with a palm-leaf fan. She is quite a fat 
lady and very calm and soothing at 
times, and she says: 

“Why, Willie, what on earth are you 
doing with your Uncle Henry?” 

“ 1 am resigning from this farm,” I says. 

Ma Humphreys says not to dissect 
him completely. I knew that lots of 
times she must have wished something 
like this would happen to him, but she 
has always been too plump and dignified 
to do it herself; so now she just fans her¬ 
self and lets well enough alone. But I 
am wondering will his head hold out 
until his mad streak leaves him and 1 
dare to let him up—for it would be a 
pretty poor start in life to get hung for 
this! I says to Betty: 

“Look at the trouble you got me into, 
swelling me up to be a Hero! It’s just 
like a girl! ” 

She began to cry, and I saw I must 
have said the wrong thing, somehow. 
And just then a strong hand gripped me 
and saved me from destruction. 

AND that was the first time I ever got 

*■ acquainted with Tobey Bailey. He 
stopped his big van, which I had not 
even heard coming along the road, and 
he yanked me off Old Man Humphreys, 
with the following dialog: 

“You young wildcat! Do you want 
to kill him?” 

“No, sir,” I says. “I been trying to 
persuade him he ought to quit licking 
me.” 

He says he (Continued on page 112 ) 
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ALASKANS laughed when this man led 
a dog-team up the icy peak of a volcano, 
hitched a canoe over the rim of the deep¬ 
est crater on earth. Father Bernard 
R. (Glacier Priest) Hubbard is the 
world’s most daring explorer. The first 
man to paddle a canoe in a lake in the 
fiery pit of Mt. Katmai in Alaska. He 
has singed his whiskers flying in a plane 
over boiling lava beds. Took the first 
pictures inside the volcano. In the win¬ 
ter he leads a calmer life as head of the 
Geology Department of the University 


of Santa Clara, California. Born in San 
Francisco. After graduating from Santa 
Clara he went to Austria. Got a job as 
chaplain to Empress Zita. Climbed 
every precipitous peak in the Alps. But 
now his motto is “See America First.” 
He’s doing it. Has made six expeditions 
into Alaska’s virgin country, crossing 
great mountain ranges never before seen 
by white men. Collected important 
data, rare minerals, rarer fish. Likes 
adventures—hates the cities. Prefers the 
peace and quiet of a volcano. 
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MARY EMMA WOOLLEY, president 
of the gentle, highbrow Mount Holyoke 
College in South Hadley, Mass., voted 
by U. S. women in a nation-wide poll one 
of the 12 greatest of her sex in the last 
100 years, is rapidly molding her 1,000 
students, 200 teachers, into one of 
the foremost educational institutions in 
the world. Has doubled the enrollment, 
quadrupled the faculty, raised eight and 
a quarter million dollars. First woman 
ever to sit in on a major world diplomatic 
conference (General Disarmament Con¬ 


ference at Geneva). While disarmament- 
ing there she transatlantic-telephoned 
her commencement address to South 
Hadley. Her firm voice, solid words, 
echoed from the amplifier in Chapin 
Hall. Lives in her own big house on the 
campus. Behind a fence wander four 
collie dogs, all Woolley-trained, Woolley- 
named. Single. Prefers to be called 
“Miss” rather than “Doctor.” At 71, she 
nimbly climbed a 70-foot tower in order 
to have her beloved Holyoke Campus in 
the picture with her. 


I 
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FROM a dark, subterranean room in 
the impressive gray Naval Observatory 
in Washington, Paul Sollenberger, Chief 
of the U. S. Time Service, regulates the 
tick of every clock in the country. Gov¬ 
ernmental dates, big dates, the kitchen 
alarum, depend upon him. Occasionally 
gets worried if one of his pendulum 
swingers loses .005 of a second. Quickly 
goes into consultation with the stars— 
corrects the error—sends out the correc¬ 
tion. Born in Indianapolis, Ind., 1887. 
As a young man he was a wizard with 


wireless. Joined the Naval Observatory 
twenty years ago. Been there ever since. 
Much of the Time Service special ma¬ 
chinery is Sollenberger-designed, and is 
kept in a sealed room under constant pres¬ 
sure, even temperature. Occasionally he 
peeks at his gadgets through a periscope 
(a real one, from a scrapped submarine). 
All mail addressed to Father Time is 
delivered to him. He gets hundreds of 
post cards every New Year’s Day. Has 
been late to the office once or twice—his 
watch was a fraction of a second off. 



AT THE stroke of his pen every college 
man’s heart beats faster. Russell Patter- 
son, famed for his slender, sophisticated, 
snub-nosed demoiselles, is the collegians’ 
most popular painter of feminine fluff. 
Inventor, sculptor, stage designer, pup¬ 
peteer, and judge of more beauty con¬ 
tests than any man has a right to judge. 
On his model stand, in his modern studio, 
the highest-paid, most glamorous artists' 
models have posed before his easel. Likes 
them with red hair, green eyes best. He 
suffered long at the sight of twisted seams 
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in silk stockings. Invented a garter 
which keeps them on the straight path. 

Out of chromium he’s designed bottles, 
candlesticks, flowers. His big ambition’s 
to architect an entire city. Born in 
Omaha, Nebr. Lives now with his wife 
and six-year-old daughter in New York. 

In this picture he’s putting finishing 
touches on his latest creation—the Pat¬ 
terson puppets on pages 56 and 57—a 
brand-new idea in magazine illustration. 

Every detail on the miniature stage 
(2 by 3 feet) was made to scale. 
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IT’S not often that a father-daughter 
combination glimmers behind the foot¬ 
lights. But Fred Stone has succeeded 
three times with his three. It took 
Carol, 18 (the youngest), to inspire seri¬ 
ous drama. They’ve made the customers 
feel it (as leading man and lady) in Nobel 
Prize Winner Sinclair Lewis’s new play— 
The Jayhawker. Carol’s the only woman 
in the cast. Born a baby-carriage stroll 
from Broadway. Because her father 
wanted a boy, she was snatched from her 
nurse’s arms, plopped onto a bronco- 


bustin’ pony on a Western ranch, learned 
to ride like a cowboy. Red-haired, green- 
eyed. Would rather ride horseback than 
read her press notices. Learned about 
show-business from her father, mother, 
two sisters—a theatrical stronghold. 
Father Fred first performed at 7, as a 
greased-pole shinnier. Reached the top— 
won $5. The Stones live all together in a 
big house on Long Island. Near the front 
door there’s a statue of daughter Doro¬ 
thy dancing. Carol dances too, but she’s 
all for serious drama now. 
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SHE designs pajamas for elephants, 
knits nightgowns for a mouse, creates 
countless costumes for actresses. Lucia 
Coulter (“Mother”—of course), charac¬ 
ter wardrobe warden for Hollywood’s 
mightiest movie factory, is the dean of 
her profession—the highest paid nip-and- 
tucker in the country. Flings 1,750,000 
yards of fabrics into a dress for Elizabeth 
Allen (of David Copperfield, on which 
she’s working), a bodice for Norma 
Shearer, a sloppy hunting jacket for 
Greta Garbo, a pinafore for May Rob¬ 


son, and 5,000 other sartorial whimsies 
every year. She picks the pattern for 
any period. She works with flashing 
fingers, a mouth full of pins, a head full of 
ideas. Hardest job: supplying the caste 
for The Merry Widow with 250 bustles. 
Most dangerous: fitting boots on a tiger 
(she did it herself). Born in New Orleans 
long enough ago to have accumulated by 
now five great-grandchildren. Got her 
big start doing a small bit in opera. A 
producer saw her repairing a costume. 
She sewed better than she sang. 
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THIS puck-catcher is a wall of flesh, 
pads, and a flashing stick. Roy (The 
Shrimp) Worters, the New York Ameri¬ 
cans’ most able hockey player, voted by 
U. S. sports writers the country’s out¬ 
standing goalie for the past three years, 
can stop a locomotive. You have to in 
hockey. If you have never seen a hockey 
match—you've missed something. It’s 
the roughest, toughest, fastest of all 
games. But, in spite of that, the Shrimp 
has Sonja Henie stumped for fancy foot¬ 
work. Has played every position from 


wing to wing. First raised a hockey stick 
at 12, in a free-for-all match. Broke the 
stick. Because there were no others, 
finished the game playing with hands, 
feet, head. Went through the rough- 
and-hit-’em juveniles of hockey-loving 
Canada into the organized Americans. 
Won a cup and the acclaim of the 
hockey fans. When the ice melts in the 
spring, he slips off his pads, hangs up his 
stick, goes to Canada. In a low-roofed 
house not far from Toronto where he 
was born, he turns farmer, hunter. 
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JOSEPH BAERMANN STRAUSS, one 
of the greatest engineers in the world, is 
undertaking a job no man before dared 
tackle. He’s spinning a web of steel 
across San Francisco’s Golden Gate for 
the longest suspension bridge ever built. 
Standing in many countries are 500 
Strauss-built bridges—symbols of his 
genius. Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 1879. 
Taught engineering at the University of 
Cincinnati (from which he received his 
C. E. degree the year before). Origi¬ 
nated a new type of bridge, the trunnion 


bascule—as important as it sounds. In¬ 
vented a portable searchlight for the 
U. S. Government; a yielding barrier for 
railroad crossings; a concrete freight car. 
Dabbled with dirigibles; improved on a 
mooring mast. From his temporary 
home on a high hill in San Francisco he 
can see the Golden Gate, can hear the 
hammers hitting steel, can picture the 
greatest bridge in the world—completed. 
In the article on the opposite page, Frank 
Taylor tells the story of Strauss, the En¬ 
gineer-Poet, and his bridge. 



The story of a little man who wanted 
to build the biggest thing in the world 




“YOU’RE an original cuss, Strauss. 
Why don’t you design a bridge for 
the Golden Gate? Everybody says it 
can’t be done! But you’ve got imagina¬ 
tion. Maybe you can figure out a way 
to bridge the Gate!” 

It was a challenge from the city 
engineer of San Francisco. A challenge 
from one of the old-school, rough-and- 
ready engineers, a constructor who was 
willing to tackle any kind of big build¬ 
ing job, whether the book said it could 
be done or not. But not even the “C. 
E.” could figure a means of bridging the 
Golden Gate, a feat which he had 
dreamed of for years. So he tossed the 
dream on the table. On the other side 
sat Joseph B. Strauss, who had built as 
many bridges as most men cross in a 
lifetime. 

“The field is yours,” continued the 
“C. E.” earnestly. “I’ve put the 
problem up to every bridge builder I’ve 
met, and that’s most of them. They’ve 
all given it up as a pipe dream.” 

Joseph Strauss knew that already. 
Scattered over the earth are a few geo¬ 
graphic spots that make bridge engi¬ 
neers lose sleep—water barriers where a 
well-placed span might .change the 


whole course of population movement 
and remake the very map itself. 

And the greatest challenge to bridge 
builders has been the Golden Gate. A 
narrow arm of open sea, one mile wide, 
carved deep by the racing tides in the 
abrupt cliffs of the Coast Range, it is one 
of the world’s most formidable traffic 
barriers. Though the Golden Gate has 
made San Francisco as a port, it like¬ 
wise has forced residents to crowd their 
homes on a peninsula hemmed in on 
three sides by water. Across the Gate, 
but a few miles from the heart of the 
city, are thousands of miles of sunny 
homesites, practically unoccupied. A 
bridge across the Golden Gate would 
double or treble the metropolitan area. 
The builder of the bridge would create 
untold millions of new wealth. 

ALL his life Joseph Strauss had 
^ dreamed of designing the world’s 
greatest bridge. The Golden Gate was the 
outstanding barrier across which to swing 
it. And here, from the city engineer of 
San Francisco, came his opportunity. 

“Why do they say the Golden Gate 
can’t be bridged?” he asked. 

The city engineer recounted the 



reasons given by others. The Gate was 
too deep and too wide. Tides were too 
terrific and treacherous. There was the 
danger of earthquake. Military en¬ 
gineers thought the bridge might be a 
hazard in time of war. Certain civic 
leaders feared lest the natural beauty of 
the Golden Gate be marred by the con¬ 
struction there of a bridge. Finally, 
there was the item of prohibitive cost. 

“What’s the estimate?” asked Joseph 
Strauss. 

“Quarter of a billion dollars!” ex¬ 
claimed the city engineer. 

“ If I could design a bridge for about 
one tenth of that, do you think it might 
be a go?” asked Strauss. 

“Yes, knock out 90 per cent and we 
could build her.” 

“I’ll undertake the job,” declared 
Strauss, “if you’ll authorize an under¬ 
water contour survey of the Gate.” 

The city engineer agreed. 

Joseph Strauss tackled the job of de¬ 
signing the world’s greatest bridge. 

Even then, the bridge across the Gate 
might have ended in talk, as it had be¬ 
fore. Challenging engineers to span the 
Golden Gate had become a game with 
the city engineer. 

But on this day in 1921 the “C. E.” 
was talking, without knowing it, not 
only to an engineer but likewise to a 
poet. Engineers know their limitations. 
Poets don’t. They thrive on dreams and 
visions. And even Joseph Strauss, poet- 
engineer, might have left the Golden 
Gate unchallenged had it not been for 
an apparently trivial incident one after¬ 
noon back in 1890. 


THAT afternoon Joe Strauss, soph- 
'^omore at the University of Cincin¬ 
nati, decided to try out for the football 
team. Barely five feet in stature, light 
of build, he was the very antithesis of 
the behemoths desired for football mate¬ 
rial in those days. The squad laughed 
when he took his place in the line. An 
oversized suit made him appear even 
smaller than he actually was. The big 
boys on the team took delight in tossing 
him about. They even played football 
with him. At the end of the afternoon 
workout he was a patient in the in¬ 
firmary. 

“You’re a good sport, Strauss,” said 
the captain, “but you can’t play foot¬ 
ball. You’re just too damn’ little.” 

In the hospital Joe Strauss brooded 
over the dirty trick fate had played on 
him when she made him “just too damn’ 
little.” He emerged with a new obses¬ 
sion which shaped his whole life and 
career. He wanted, somehow, some¬ 
time, to build the biggest thing in the 
world. He made (Continued on page 86) 
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G USUALLY, they visit the 
shops first. When girls like 
Pauline Shane go away on week¬ 
ends there are things foolish, 
things very soft and beautiful, 
which they wish to buy before 
they go. 

Pauline put away the last sheets 
of correspondence and closed her 
desk. There were only old Coulter 
and little Miss Teazick left in the 
office, and they were getting ready 
to leave. Pauline wore her new 
fall suit, with a tailored skirt and 
pale blue blouse. Her reddish- 
gold hair was tucked beneath a 
small gray hat. 

“Pretty blouse,” said Miss 
Teazick. She squinted through 
her thick spectacles. 

“It was really very cheap,” 
Pauline told her. “But I like it. 

I’m glad you do, too.” 

Mr. Coulter banged his ledger 
shut. “All dressed up, Miss 
Shane! What you doing over the 
week-end?” 

“I’m going out of town.” 

They said, “Oh.” 

Pauline felt their eyes prying 
after her as she took up the travel¬ 
ing bag from beside her desk and 
hurried down the echoing tunnel 
of terrazzo. She knew they would 
be talking about her. But Chicago 
is a city large enough to have 
more than one Marty. Probably 
neither Miss Teazick nor Mr. 
Coulter would ever remember cer¬ 
tain pictures in the newspapers. ... 

She didn’t stop at any of the 
stores. Friday afternoon she had 
gone over to State Street and had 
bought a few things—the blouse 
and some stockings, and some¬ 
thing else new and lovely to wear 
while she was away. 

The train left at 12:20 Standard 
Time, and now it was 1:07 by 
Daylight Saving. . . . Once more 
the office in which Pauline Shane 
had tried to hide herself was gone 
out of existence. 

She stood on the rim of Clark 
Street. That taxicab; full. Pas¬ 
sengers in the next one, and the 
next. A bright gas sign on the 
orange hut across the corner be¬ 
came a slothful snake. Drink, it curled 
lazily at you. Drink. 

Another cab swung out of the roaring 
stream; the flag was up. 

“The railroad station, please. Right 
away.” 

She sat rigidly on soft leather. The 
noon-day crowds kept fighting around 
the cab, trying to smother it with their 
petty commotion. Pauline closed her 
eyes ... “So glad to go,” she tried to 
whisper. “Get away from everything.” 

The ticket agent scarcely looked at 
her. He had white hands with close- 
clipped fingernails which beat an im¬ 


patient tattoo against the scratched 
glass beneath the grille. 

“One. Birch Lake.” 

That hurt—the first word. ... A 
little oblong of cardboard slid out amid a 
scatter of change, stamped and irre¬ 
proachable with its indelible blue. This, 
Pauline recognized, was one of the most 
difficult moments. Never before had she 
bought a ticket to Birch Lake. Marty 
bought the tickets. 

The coach was half full. Earlier in the 
season there would have been a crowd, 
but now the dusty smell of late summer 
hung all about. Those places up around 


Birch Lake weren’t very swell, anyway. 
Never drew big crowds. 

Instead of sitting next to the window, 
she sat on the half of the seat beside the 
aisle. Men looked at her as they saun¬ 
tered past. Pauline didn’t glance up at 
any of them, and she didn’t edge over 
toward the window even when a little 
old lady came by, hunting for a seat. It 
was almost as if there had been another 
person sitting there beside Pauline, 
leaving her no room to move over. 

An hour and fifteen minutes to Birch 
Lake, by slow train. 

The steaming engines and black sig- 
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nal-posts and interlocking vistas of 
track began to slide past the window. ... 
She sat there, staring at the back of the 
green-plush seat ahead of her, not dar- 
ing to look out of the window for a long 
time. 

There were nine people left in the 
coach when she got off at Birch Lake. 
And she was the only passenger to 


ridiculous potted trees growing on 
either side of the patched screen door. 

Pauline waited in front of the desk, 
her bag on the floor beside her. The 
same open register with its few, illegible 
names; the tiny counter with rows of 
cigar boxes and candy bars. 

“ ’Afternoon, lady.” The proprietor 
appeared, scratching his plump nose. 


“Ain’t I seen you up here 
before?” the old man asked. 
“ Your husband — dark, thin 
fellow—laughs a lot” 


alight there. The station was closed; 
there wouldn’t be any more trains until 
evening. 

Asphalt pavement, three blocks long; 
rows of little brick and wooden stores, 
with the new garage and the cobalt- 
painted filling station. That station 
was painted white the last time Pauline 
had seen it. And away past the sudden 
amputation of the main street shone a 
broken lather of green—the upper basin 
of the lake. 

The hotel was on the south side of the 
street, just opposite the garage. It was a 
small hotel, a toy-village, tavern, with 


He was a short, apple-cheeked man 
with the stomach of a Kewpie, resplen¬ 
dent in henna plus-fours and plaid stock¬ 
ings. 

He looked at her. “Well, I never!” 

Pauline said, “Good afternoon, Mr.— 
Schoonover.” 

He ambled behind the desk. “Well, I 
never. You’re quite a stranger!” 

t\WKWARDLY, he glanced around. 
^ x His gaze went past the girl, search¬ 
ing for something and not finding it. 

“Where’s the mister?” 

“I’m—by myself, this time.” 


“What? All—?” His mumble cut 
itself short; there was a queer silence in 
which the old wall clock resounded with 
its ponderous ticking. “Oh,” said the 
proprietor. And then, “Well.” 

T)AULINE was holding the pen. Hazy 

script twisted from under its wet 
point. Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Rayden. Mr. 
and Mrs.— She meant— The laugh 
came from far away. Somebody else was 
making it—maybe one of those gold- 
embossed ladies on the lid of a cigar box. 

“Oh. That was silly. I don't know 
why I wrote that. I never registered 
here before. I mean—he always —” 

Silently, the proprietor scratched out 
the Mr. and. He asked, “Do you want 
that same room—the one on the side?” 

“Please.” She brought out some 
money. 

“No, that ain’t necessary. You don’t 
need to pay in advance, 
Mrs. uh 
“I’d rather.” 

He went ahead of her, 
carrying the bag as if it 
were a doll’s toy and he 
had best be careful of it. 
The carpet, the red-and- 
green carpet of matted 
poppies, lengthening on 
the old staircase. Yes, 
someone else was walk¬ 
ing near her, someone 
other than the landlord. 

After he had left her 
in a quiet room where 
maple leaves washed 
against the window pane, 
she didn’t dare to sit 
down. If she had sat 
down, she would have lain down, and 
then the world would have blown itself 
apart. . . . After a few moments she 
opened the dressing case and began to 
make herself at home. 

“I’ll have to wash,” she whispered, 
“right away. Get cleaned up. Oh, those 
trains are dirty! You know, every time 
I come up here I think it isn’t worth it 
while I’m on the train, but after we get 
here—” 

The jacket, the blouse, the neat black 
skirt. She brought out the new beauty 
which she had bought especially for this 
visit to Birch Lake. It hadn’t cost 
much ... sample size ... it was simply 
gorgeous. A green robe with pale, 
fawn-colored facings. It clung around 
her as she moved about the room. Her 
little mules of shabby gilt looked or- 
phanish and out of place with this robe. 

Pauline’s full, cerise lips were smiling, 
but her face seemed pale when the mir¬ 
ror moved around to stare at her. A veil 
of rouge became a startled sunrise on 
either cheek. She drew the green sheath¬ 
ing to cover her silk legs. 

“Oh, darling,” she was whispering, 
“it seems to make everything all right 
when we’re up here, doesn’t it? Every¬ 
thing has been ( Continued on page 122) 
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IN THE newspapers and in conver¬ 
sation we are hearing often these 
days a phrase new to everyday usage: 
Nationalization of Bank Credit. As it 
stands for something which we are now 
facing, it is important that people should 
understand what it means and what con¬ 
sequences it would entail. 

Today the commercial banks of the 
country hold over 50 per cent of the 
direct obligations of the government, 
an abnormally large proportion of their 
total assets. Bank managements are 
becoming increasingly averse to adding 
further to these holdings, which are 
already excessive, considered from a 
strictly banking viewpoint. 


Nationalization of bank credit means 
simply that if the banks will not volun¬ 
tarily buy government bonds upon terms 
the government considers proper, the 
government will force them to do so by 
taking control of the banking structure 
and making it practically an arm of the 
Treasury. Of late, government borrow¬ 
ing has been and still is prominently 
conducted with banks rather than with 
individual investors or corporations. 

Employment of idle workers is the one 
supreme necessity at this time. Most of 
the workers now idle can be employed 
only in industries which depend upon 
the investment of new capital—that is, 
“durable goods” industries, industries 


producing goods not quickly consumed. 
Reform measures under the New Deal 
have not served to encourage private 
capital to engage in new enterprises 
making work for idle men. Private 
capital being unwilling to venture in 
this way, the government must under¬ 
take the task of putting these men to 
work. To do so it must borrow largely, 
how largely no one can say, for no def¬ 
inite limit either as to time or amount 
can at this date be assigned. That is 
why nationalization of bank credit ap¬ 
pears imminent, unless: 

Private capital resumes its normal 
function and goes to work in the creation 
of new property of a more or less per¬ 
manent kind; or— 

The commercial banks will stand 
ready to buy the government’s securities 
at such time, in such amounts, and on 
such terms as the government sees fit to 
fix. 

Two things should here be observed: 


The indisposition of commercial bankers 
to buy government securities in no way 
implies any doubt as to the government’s 
ability to pay interest and principal on 
its debts. It is, therefore, in that sense 
no reflection on the government’s credit. 
Secondly, the position of the banks, so 
far as ability to extend credit is con¬ 
cerned, is at present unusually strong. 
When the government sells a bond to a 
bank, the bank does not pay over cash 
for it, but deposits a sum to the govern¬ 
ment credit. The government, in turn, 
draws on the deposit—even as you and I 
—when it needs money to pay its bills. 

As the Treasury in due course draws 
upon its deposits thus created to pay 
for the government’s expenditures on 
work and relief, a large part of the credit 
thus paid out will naturally filter back 
into the banks in the form of private 
deposits of individuals and corporations, 
which would take the place of the 
original deposits created in favor of the 
Treasury at the time of purchase of 
the government’s securities. Thus the 
private deposits would be offset by 
the same government securities resting 
in the bank vaults. 


OOMEONE may ask why, if the gov- 
^ emment’s securities are good for their 
principal and interest, it is bad banking 
for commercial banks to hold them in 
large amounts as their principal assets. 

The answer to this involves the very 
first principle of commercial deposit 
banking. We are discussing that kind of 
banking—not savings banks, which are 
fundamentally different institutions with 
a fundamentally different function. 

When anyone deposits money in a 
current checking account with a com¬ 
mercial bank, his account is a demand 
liability for the bank. In employing the 
money thus deposited, the banker must 
do so in such a manner that he can 
readily recall money lent when it is 
necessary to meet demand from the de¬ 
positor. He may either loan the money 
or invest it. If he lends it, he must have 
reasonable assurance that the borrower 
will repay it at the appointed date. If he 
invests it, he must have reasonable as¬ 
surance that he can sell his investment 
without loss at any time. The assets, in 
other words, which he holds against his 
depositors’ accounts must at all times be 
readily convertible into money. 

The natural function of a commercial 
bank is to provide business and industry 
with working capital, as distinguished 
from fixed capital. A manufacturer bor¬ 
rows working capital to buy raw material 
and meet the costs of its manufacture. A 
merchant borrows working capital to 
keep on hand a stock of goods. As they 
sell their goods, they repay the money 
borrowed. Thus, under normal condi¬ 


tions, working capital is continually go¬ 
ing out and coming back to the bank as 
the stream of goods passes from manu¬ 
facture into consumption. Loans of this 
sort are said to be self-liquidating, 
ultimately naturally returning to their 
original form of money. 

Fixed capital, on the other hand, does 
not naturally return to its original form 
of money. Such capital is put into a 
building or perhaps machinery. The 
same thing is true with money put into 
an industrial or commercial corpora¬ 
tion’s stock or long-term bonds, except 
that in the case of a bond with fixed 
maturity there will some day be repay¬ 
ment in money. Therefore, no form of 
fixed capital, however it may be repre¬ 
sented, is a self-liquidating asset for a 
bank, and for that reason is not normally 
a generally desirable form of employ¬ 
ment for depositors’ money, especially 
when fixed capital assets form more than 
a relatively small proportion of total 
bank assets. 

Government obligations—particularly 
long-term bonds—are by nature fixed 
capital from a banker’s point of view, 
for they do not tend by their nature to 
return to their original form of money. 
Government debt tends normally to in¬ 
crease from year to year, and, if occa¬ 
sionally reduced by operation of sinking 
fund for a period, is practically certain 
to grow again and top its former limits. 
Our own experience shows this in strik¬ 
ing fashion in the past three or four 
years. Our national debt now materi¬ 
ally exceeds the wartime peak, not¬ 
withstanding its steady reduction during 
the Harding Coolidge administrations. 

Our commercial banks, however, as I 
have said, already hold enormous 
amounts of government obligations: 43 
per cent of all direct obligations of the 


federal government are now in the vaults 
of the Federal Reserve Banks and in those 
of banks that are members of the Federal 
Reserve System. These obligations, more - 
over, constitute over 25 per cent of the total 
assets of these banks. 

If we take into account banks outside 
the Federal Reserve System, more than 
half the total direct obligations of the 
federal government now rest in bank 
vaults. 

Regarded from the point of view of 
strict banking, this is already a quite 
abnormal and definitely unhealthy con¬ 
dition, of which bankers are well aware, 
and it is the reason why they are def¬ 
initely indisposed to aggravate it by 
enlarging their investments of this kind. 

But, someone may say, government 
bonds are readily salable. So they are, 
in anything like normal times, but in a 
situation where the banking position 
had become largely saturated with 
these obligations, the market for them 
could not be expected to be one on which 
large quantities could be sold at reason¬ 
able prices—even though there was no 
doubt as to payment of their principal 
and interest. It is a question of liquidity 
of bank assets, not of their ultimate 
worth. 

'""TODAY the federal government plans 
to spend a vast sum of money to pro¬ 
vide relief and work. No one can estimate 
with any certainty the amount that may 
be required. All we know is that the 
government must go on spending until 
private industry and commerce can pick 
up their normal functions and regenerate 
normal employment. 

That this will involve the borrowing of 
billions of dollars is certain. How many 
billions, we cannot say. That these bil¬ 
lions must be ( Continued on page 90) 
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What has happened so far: 

“YOU’RE the kind of woman I want to 
marry,” said Dr. Quentin Hardisty to 
Victoria Herendeen, private nurse in the 
home of his friends, the Keatses. “ I ad¬ 
mire you tremendously. I—I like you 
very much.” 

“ You mean without loving me? ” Vic¬ 
toria asked. 

“ I thought that was how you wanted 
it to be,” the man said simply. “ I’m not 
talking love and beauty, and all the 
things you’ve told me you can’t stand—” 

Victoria Herendeen’s background was 
the reason for her outlook on the sub¬ 
ject of love. Her mother, Mrs. Magda 
Manners, was a glamorously lovely 
woman and she lived a life, which, 
though stirring and fascinating to her¬ 
self, was a superficial and disgusting one 
to her daughter. Although she loved 
and admired this beautiful woman, 
Victoria could never condone the things 
she had done. Magda had divorced 
Vicky’s father to marry a wealthy 
South American, Fernando Manners. 
After a few years, she tired of this mar¬ 
riage and planned a European trip for 
Vicky and herself. But in the midst of 
the preparations she ran off to Tahiti 
with a famous mural painter, Lucius 
Farmer, leaving Victoria alone in San 
Francisco except for a few friends. 

Victoria turned to nursing, de¬ 


termined to avoid all the petty little 
foolishnesses of love—until she met 
Quentin Hardisty. Their relation¬ 
ship, at first, was a casual and banter¬ 
ing one, and when Victoria did fall 
seriously in love with him, Hardisty 
was unaware of it. Even when he 
proposed and she accepted, he con¬ 
sidered it an unromantic venture. 

Hardisty was a widower with a 
crippled daughter, Gwen, and it made 
him happy to see Vic win straight to 
the child’s shy, twisted little heart. 
Gwen was very much a member of 
the family, even after Vicky’s own 
babies began to arrive. Kenty was 
her first, then came Susanna, then 
twins, Richard and Robert. 

Although these were tiring years 
for Vicky, they were happy ones. 
She was confident in the knowledge 
that she had been a good wife and a 
good mother. And when her own 
mother suddenly arrived on the 
scene, a little shabby, a little tawdry, 
and a good deal older, Vicky was sure 
that her own way of living was best. 
Only when Quentin raved about some 
dazzling beauty, such as the enchant¬ 
ing Serena Morrison, did she become 
doubtful and wonder if perhaps she 
were too practical and capable. 

The story continues: 




“ IF YOU want to hold a man like 
v Quentin you ought to—well, flirt 
with him!” Magda said. 

Victoria laughed. 

“Flirt with my own husband?” 

“Something like that. Not flirt, ex¬ 
actly, but—interest him,” Magda said, 
a little at a loss for the exact words she 
wanted. “ Keep him busy. Unless a 
man is kept busy he gets into mischief— 
especially a sheik like Quentin, with a 
voice all the women fall for.” 

“ I don’t know that all the women fall 
for his voice,” Vicky said, unalarmed. 
“And, as for keeping him busy, I don’t 
know what would keep a man busy if 
an exacting profession, five children, four 


servants, a wife, and a mother don’t!” 

“Oh, Lord, not that kind of busy!” 
Magda scoffed. “I don’t mean worry¬ 
ing about the furnace or if the new 
electric light bulbs came. And I don’t 
mean curvature of the spine, either. A 
man’s got to have some play, Vic. The 
sensible thing for a woman like you to 
do is cut out all this nursery stuff, have 
a hair-do every week, get a new lip¬ 
stick and some ‘peau de jeunesse,’ and 
lie around in the mornings reading 
fashion magazines! If you weren’t 
crazy about Quentin it wouldn’t mat¬ 
ter, but you are crazy about him, and 
this making the house nothing but a 
sanitary factory for spinach and top-milk 

Copyright, 1934, by Kathleen Norris 


and cribs—I tell you it isn’t smart!” 

“ I don’t know where you’d be today 
if you’d ‘cut out all the nursery stuff! ’ ” 
Vicky wanted more than once to say 
good-naturedly. But she never did. 

“Men have always liked me, and yet 
I’ve never had any character and I 
never do anything I don’t want to do,” 
the older woman explained simply. “ I 
sleep late, I wander downtown in the 
afternoon to a movie; I never assume 
the slightest responsibility, and I am al¬ 
together unwise and idle and useless!” 

In the beginning Victoria would laugh 
at such whimsicalities. But her mother 
had not been long her guest before she 
discovered that they were partly true; 
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“ Who’s that?” Serena Morrison suddenly asked, with the 
first sign of animation that Vicky had seen in her. 
“ That’s my husband — Dr. Hardisty,” Vicky answered 



yicrVus 


Magda really never did make any ef¬ 
fort, or assume any responsibility, ex¬ 
cept to interest and please men. She 
would not be left alone at home at night 
with the children, even though they 
were all asleep in their beds. “One of 
them would set something on fire, and 
then you’d think I deliberately killed 
the lot!” she pleaded, and the mere 
suggestion of this calamity prevented 
Victoria from ever urging the arrange¬ 
ment. 

For the rest, it was astonishing to 
discover that Magda’s self-respect had 
suffered no whit by her long and exciting 
career. From her placidly expressed ac¬ 
counts of her experiences, from her calm 


readiness to give advice, and from an 
uncomfortable suspicion that began to 
dawn in Victoria’s mind that her mother 
did not by any means find wholly ad¬ 
mirable the course that Vicky herself 
was following, the daughter came 
amazedly but inevitably to the con¬ 
clusion that in her mother’s own eyes 
Magda was still true to the ideals of the 
long-ago village girl who had won a 
beauty prize. Victoria hardly knew 
whether to laugh or to cry at the serious 
absurdity of some of her stories, stories 
that involved her mother in such strange 
associations and ventures that Victoria 
would have thought herself disloyal in 
retailing them even to Quentin. 

TN THE beginning of the European ex- 

periences Lucius Farmer had become 
“strange.” He had been a delightful 
person in Tahiti and Majorca, but some¬ 
how southern Germany had affected 
him badly. 

“It wasn’t his fault, but he didn’t 
really have quality, Vic,” Magda ex¬ 
plained it, generously. “He wasn’t a 


gentleman; it simply wasn’t there! 
Perhaps I was to blame for thinking 
that it ever was. But as for Constance —” 
“Another woman?” 

“Another woman! His daughter! 
You remember that pallid-looking child 
who came to the Marlborough one 
night? Annie—that’s the wife, a miser¬ 
able sort of creature who was always 
trying to act like an artist’s wife- 
brought her to Paris to study dancing. 
Annie had some money; I believe her 
father was quite high up in some rub¬ 
ber company—oh, yes, she had money. 
Vic, I never would have done what I 
did,” Magda said seriously, “if I hadn’t 
known that she and the girls would be 
well taken care of. You must see that? 
I mean that there are things one simply 
doesn’t do!” 

"Of course not,” Victoria agreed. 
“Well, we had run up from Rothen- 
burg to Paris because I had a bad tooth¬ 
ache—that’s what brought us up from 
the Islands in the first place; I got these 
wretched toothaches—” 

“Oh, romance!” Vic thought, feeling 
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in her amused and faintly scandalized 
soul infinitely older than this extraor¬ 
dinary mother of hers. “Romance, 
where art thou when teeth start to ach¬ 
ing!” 

She listened on, scrambling as she did 
so along the line of the sitting-room 
bookcases, taking out children’s books, 
matching sets, stacking the volumes 
neatly. Now and then she sat back on 
her heels smiling at her mother. Magda, 
busy with a nail file and a tiny pair of 
scissors, occasionally in her turn raised 
her eyes from her hands and looked 
seriously at Vic, while without anger or 
resentment she recounted the strange 
actions of Lucius Farmer. After all she, 
Magda, had done for him, he had been 
unappreciative enough to desert her 
because his uninteresting pimpled daugh¬ 
ter had been dancing in the recital pro¬ 
gram of a second-rate teacher in Paris. 

“T^ESERT me?” Magda echoed her 
own words with a smile of faint 
scorn. “No, I rather think that anyone 
of the caliber of Lucius Farmer could 
hardly desert me! But he packed up and 
joined his family, and went completely 
domestic again.” 

“She forgave him?” 

“Good heavens, Vic, what had she to 
forgive? A woman like that ought to 
be only too grateful to have a man like 
Lucius speak to her. She probably had 
the time of her life forgiving him! Any¬ 
way, some time later—oh, it must have 
been six or seven months later—I was 
dining at ‘Caddo’s’ one night with a 
very dear friend of mine, Baron Jorgen¬ 
sen, a most distinguished man—I met 
his wife and daughter later in Vienna, 
and had a lovely visit at their old 
schloss; lovely people!—and all the tribe 
of Farmers came in,” Magda said, some¬ 
how managing to convey through her 
confused phrases a perfect picture of 
her beautiful self, with the new conquest 
beside her, coldly eying the unimpres¬ 
sive entrance of the Farmers in the 
smart restaurant. 

“Annie,” she said, “evidently thought 
she was quite dashing in a shawl—it was 
about three years after we stopped 
wearing shawls. She has that flat, dead, 
thin hair that nobody can do anything 
with, and she had it meekly braided and 
tied with a taffeta bow. The girls 
looked impossible—they’ve always 
looked impossible. Even when Con¬ 
stance danced she was completely im¬ 
possible. Slap-footed. Well! 

“When we were going out—and, by 
the way, I wasn’t sorry to have the 
maitre come in and announce, ‘Monsieur 
le Baron’s automobile!’—we passed 
right close to their table, and I said to 
August, ‘Even at the Maurice we have 
the same trouble with mail’—1 said it for 
Lucius’ benefit; I knew he’d be around 
the next day, and sure enough he was!” 


“Lucius! You mean you saw him?” 
Vic asked, too stupefied at the mere idea 
even to be shocked. 

“Of course I didn’t see him!” It was 
one of her mother’s odd moments of 
haughtiness again. “ I sent down word 
that Madame la Baronne was not seeing 
Monsieur Farmer. 1 called myself the 
Baronne de Herendeen some of the 
time,” she added, snipping at the side of 
a fingernail carefully, glancing up, 
glancing back again, “because it simpli¬ 
fied things. I was known by that name 
at Biarritz and Monte Carlo—every¬ 
where. I had a darling little place for 
three years in Paris—I adore Paris, and 
I was the ‘Baronne’ there. They treat 
you better; lots of the girls do it. You 
meet nicer people, and altogether it 
simplifies things.” 

Perhaps things had been too com¬ 
pletely simplified toward the end. Vic¬ 
toria gathered that there had been some 
lean years, years in which her mother 
had been glad to dine with almost any 
acquaintance that Fate threw in her 
way along the Boulevards, at the smart 
hotel bars, at the green tables. And, 
dining with them, she had made to 
them delicate overtures whose mere re¬ 
counting caused her daughter’s blood to 
run cold: 

“ I suggested to him that he save his 
money, and that we go to a nice little 
place that I knew for our dinners,” 
Magda might say. “So we went to the 
‘Jeunesse,’ and of course I knew Chris- 
tophe there, and got my little commis¬ 
sion; it wasn’t much, but if I had a 
lucky night I made it go a long way.” 

Well, she was incredible! It was un¬ 
believable that this was everyday San 
Francisco, swept by the familiar trade 
winds, by the ocean fogs, by the gray 
wings of gulls, that downtown were the 
commonplaces of movies and shops 
full of silk stockings and golf clubs and 
library books, and that upstairs was the 
nursery, with the children pattering 
about, murmuring and bumping and 
whimpering, and laying their half-con¬ 
sumed apples on the chairs, and that 
this faded, elegant, lacy-robed person 
was actually Mummie talking of the 
Riviera and the Place Vendome, and of 
Baron This and Count That and Sir 
Somebody Else. . . . 


CTRANGEST of all, as the days went 
^ by, and Vic found herself drawn more 
and more under her mother’s influence, 
affected more and more by her mother’s 
point of view, she found it increasingly 
difficult to maintain her own standing; 
the solid earth rocked a little sometimes 
beneath her feet. Poor, faded Mummie, 
with nothing to show for all the flat¬ 
tered, romantic years, the presents and 
the checks, the beautiful face and the 
beautiful gowns—Mummie, with her 
dyed hair and her coquettish titter, 


couldn’t be .entirely right in her pre¬ 
posterous ideas and attitudes, but there 
were moments when Victoria felt un¬ 
easily that perhaps she wasn’t entirely 
wrong, either. 

Mummie, for one very important 
thing, thought that having more than 
one or two children was a mistake. It 
was a forgivable mistake. “For you 
have them so easily, Vic, and you do 
adore them so. But I tell you it’s self¬ 
ish. You’ll lose him!” 

VICTORIA felt that she could afford 
to laugh at this. According to Mum¬ 
mie, every man between the ages of six¬ 
teen and eighty was interested in any 
reasonably pretty woman, anywhere, 
everywhere, at all times and seasons. No 
wife was safe! As for there being any¬ 
thing selfish in a woman’s going through 
the successive stages of bearing, giving 
birth, rearing a nurseryful of youngsters, 
that was obviously funny! And yet 
there was an unexpected weight to all 
this flippant talk of unfaithfulness and 
flirtations, of women who couldn’t hold 
their husbands and men who deserted 
their wives. 

“Have this fifth one, Vic—heaven 
grant it isn’t twins! ‘Five’ sounds bad 
enough, but there’s something actually 
frightful about having six children!” 

“Gwen makes it six, anyway.” 

“Yes, but she’s not yours!” Magda, 
for some obscure reason, rather resented 
Gwen. Victoria had discovered with a 
real sense of hurt that she really was 
not interested in any of the children. 
Vic had more than once called down to 
her to come up and see them having 
their, suppers and baths, but Magda not 
only never came, but she gave no ex¬ 
planation of not coming. She was much 
more interested in her friends’ love af¬ 
fairs than in her grandchildren; love af¬ 
fairs were still the breath of her life. 

“Have this fifth baby, Vic,” Magda 
said. “And then we’ll get you some 
pretty clothes, and give Quentin a sur¬ 
prise.” 

“I’ve got loads of pretty clothes, for 
that matter, but I can’t wear them now 
and, as for surprises, this baby certainly 
is one!” Vic laughed. “Anyway,” she 
said, hoping she sounded more casual, 
less nettled, than she actually felt, 
“anyway, Quentin’s such a house- 
broken old thing that he likes me this 
way!” 

“Yes, darling, I know; they always 
say that. But men don’t care so much 
about an apple tree that’s got good fruit 
on it,” Magda said sagely, “as they do 
about the pink and white blossoms in 
the spring! I don’t mean clothes like 
the ones you have—I mean furs and 
jewels, and having someone go after 
your figure with good corsets, and hav¬ 
ing your hair cut and curled—bunched 
on your neck the way the girls do 
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Magda chatted gayly to the 
Baron as they passed by 
Lucius Farmer’s table 


“'W'ICKY, what a tragedy!” 

v her mother said, stricken. 

The younger woman laughed 
again. 

“To miss the—the excite¬ 
ment,” Magda added then, 
“the little dinners together, the 
frocks, the wandering about in 
strange, wonderful places 
knowing that you belong to 
each other.” 

“I think we’re more in love 
with each other now than we 
were when we were married,” 
Vic said in the pause. “Home, 
children, work, books, wife, 
and next year a garden!” she 
ended. “Aren’t those enough 
for any man?” But for a few 
jealous instants her mother had 
set her wondering. 

Magda was thinking, too. 

“When he sees you in a 
three-hundred-dollar model 
ftock—something stunning,” 
she mused, “he’ll open his 
eyes!” 

“Quentin?” the daughter 
asked, raising dark brows. 

“And you ought to go off on 
a little party together,” the 
older woman decreed. 

“ We (Continued on page 118) 


now. You’d look adorable that way.” 
“Oh, Mummie, you’re delicious!” 
Magda was not to be laughed out of 
her position. She said thoughtfully, 
“Women must go crazy about him. 
He’s stunning!” 

“He’s forty-three,” Vic laughed. 
“And he has a large family and the 
hardest surgery practice in the city.” 

“Forty-three. He’s not at the danger¬ 
ous age yet,” Magda mused. “Is there 


anyone ’specially crazy about him?” 

“There’s always some woman tele¬ 
phoning,” Vic answered unalarmedly. 
“I know the signs. But he doesn’t take 
them seriously.” 

“That Pool woman, for example?” 

“Oh, poor Marian! She’s had a very 
checkered career since we were married. 
She married again, and was divorced 
again, and now they tell me she’s doing 
interior decorating in Cincinnati.” 


Magda was hardly listening; her eyes 
were narrowed in speculation. 

“You and Quentin were madly in 
love, I suppose? I can imagine that man 
in love! But somehow I can’t seem to 
see you going crazy, Vic.” 

“As a matter of fact I didn’t,” Vic¬ 
toria said, with a laugh. “We rather 
prided ourselves that neither one of us 
did. We had only one night’s honey¬ 
moon, and then I had this big house 
to get running, and Gwen 
came up from Pasadena 
with a perfectly impossible 
nurse, and before all that was 
working smoothly Kenty was 
on his way; I was miserable for 
months, and so altogether the 
thrilling part of it was rather 
submerged.” 
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Here and there over the country physicians have 
started something. It’s a community plan for good 
health, paid in advance; and it aims to save a lot 
of families a lot of worry 


QU 
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THE grocer, Mr. Barrow, was 
weighing out five pounds of sugar. 
Across the store, Mrs. Barrow was show¬ 
ing a woman customer some brooms. 
At the back, the hired clerk was slicing a 
ham. It was in Little Rock, Ark., in one 
of those busy neighborhood places where 
you can buy everything from lamp chim¬ 
neys to prunes and laundry soap. 

“Now, what is yours, sir?” Mr. Bar¬ 
row turned to me. 

“Oh,” I said, “I didn’t come to buy 
anything. I wanted to ask you a ques¬ 
tion. I understand you are buying 
annual health insurance for your family 
from the hospital out here on Main 
Street. How do you like it? ” 

Mr. Barrow’s eyes lighted behind his 
glasses. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “it’s wonder¬ 
ful!” 

“How did you happen to go into it?” 
I asked. 

Mr. Barrow drew me into a corner be¬ 
hind the counter. “Stranger,” he said, 
“it was a piece of luck. Friend of mine 
told me there was some such scheme 
afoot. I got to thinking. We’ve got 
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four children growing up. It’s always 
been a worry on me how we’d manage if 
we got a spell of sickness. Upshot was, I 
went into it. Fifty-four dollars a year to 
cover my family. Two years ago and 
more, that was. 

“Well, sir, about two months after I 
signed the contract, I got to feeling low. 
Ordinarily I’d have let it ride, but I says 
to myself, since I’ve got doctor-protec¬ 
tion I ’ll go out there and see if there’s 
really anything wrong with me. The 
doctors found I had chronic appendi¬ 
citis! They operated. I was in the 
hospital a couple weeks. Came out O.K. 
Been fine ever since. 

“TT SEEMS, sir,” continued Mr. Bar- 
A row, “that this appendicitis had been 
dragging me down for years, and I 
didn’t know it. But”—he tapped my 
arm with his pencil—“the point is, if I 
hadn’t had the contract, I’d have let it 
slide till maybe some day when it was 
too late! 

“Well, you’d think that was enough 
for one year, but it wasn’t. Six months 
after that, Mrs. Barrow got ill. She 


probably wouldn’t have done anything 
about it, either, if we hadn’t had the 
contract. She went out there, got 
examined, and they advised an opera¬ 
tion. It was something that might get a 
lot worse later on. She came through 
fine. Here, let me show you something.” 

Mr. Barrow went to a desk, fumbled, 
brought out some papers. 

“You see, when you have anything 
done, they send you a bill for the amount 
you would have paid if you had been an 
ordinary patient there or at any other 
hospital in town. You notice, the first 
year we had $245 worth of medical serv¬ 
ices and $130 in hospital bills. All 
marked paid! All covered by my $54 a 
year. 

“ Then look at this. Second year, one 
of my daughters came down with pneu¬ 
monia. Bad case, with a lot of complica¬ 
tions. We had other things, too. Blood 
tests, teeth X-rays, typhoid shots for the 
whole family, and a tonsil job. Doctors’ 
services, $128. Hospital, $209. All 
paid!” 

Barrow looked at me. "I’m ashamed,” 
he said. “ I’ve had too much. I reckon 
if everybody on their lists 



got as much as we have in 
these two years, the doc¬ 
tors out there would go 
broke.” Then he smiled. 
“But I tell you, stranger, 
if you’re wise, you’ll sign 
up, yourself.” 

I didn’t sign up; I was 
just a transient. But it 
was the very plan de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Barrow— 
community medicine— 
that took me to Little 
Rock. I had seen some¬ 
thing of it in industrial 
towns, in country dis¬ 
tricts, in large cities here 
and there, and I knew that 
in Little Rock I would find 
one of the most fully de¬ 
veloped examples of it in 
the United States. 

Note that I say “com¬ 
munity medicine.” Some 
people call it “socialized 
medicine.” Call it what 
you will, it is a plan by 


which people of a community are in 
league to protect one another from the 
mischances of illness and accident. 

Sometimes a community organizes it¬ 
self and employs a doctor or doctors to 
care for its health by levying so much 
per year per family. But most fre¬ 
quently the initiative comes, not from 
the community as a whole, but from 
certain medical men who seize on a need 
and an opportunity. 

But, whatever its beginnings, this 
thing is happening right now in a good 
many parts of the country. On the 
Pacific Coast it is going strong, and it is 
marching eastward. Some thirty cities 
have it now; plans are being hatched in 
half a hundred more. A slightly differ¬ 
ent scheme, supported by general taxa¬ 
tion, is in operation in parts of rural 
Canada. 

In the United States the idea has been 
meeting bitter opposition, principally 
from the American Medical Association, 
which at its annual convention in Cleve¬ 
land some weeks ago threw its weight 
against the plan. Even so, sentiment 
may change as the idea spreads—after 
eight months’ study the American Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons, meeting a few days 
earlier in Chicago, whole-heartedly en¬ 
dorsed the periodic prepayment plan. 

CO YOU may have community medi- 

cine soon in your town, if you haven’t 
it already. It is of tremendous impor¬ 
tance, because it bids fair, if it fulfills its 
promises, to change our national atti¬ 
tude toward illness, disease, physical 
mishap, and their cost and cure. 

“Yes,” said the pretty girl in a Little 
Rock real-estate office, when I made the 
rounds, “I’m buying medical protec¬ 
tion. I haven’t made a bit of use of it 
yet. I must be too healthy.” She 
laughed. “But, the way I look at it, 
I’m always safeguarded, in case . . .” 

“Yes,” said the vice president in the 
bank at the corner, “ I have a contract 
with Trinity Hospital covering my 
family. Had it over a year. Haven’t 
had to use it yet, but who knows what 
may happen tomorrow?” 

“Yes,” said the switchboard woman 
in the garage across the street, “I’m a 
subscriber, thank heaven! What would 
have happened to me when my little boy 
got hurt last year, I hate to think! I’d 
be paying on it yet!” 

The story of how community medicine 
got going in Little Rock shows how this 
idea most commonly comes into being, 
and reveals the forces fighting for it and 
against it. It is typical of what has hap- 
ened or is happening elsewhere. 

Fourteen years ago, six physicians and 
surgeons of Little Rock joined together 
to practice in a group. Nothing new in 
this, of course. Doctors have been 
practicing in groups for years, and in 
many communities. Group practices 
save overhead, and when the group con¬ 
tains good men, is well balanced, and 
is in close (Continued on page 88) 
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''Today* 





The Federal Alcohol C%ar 
Tabes the Stand 


|||*= Q- ^ our name, please? 

'I ? A. Joseph H. Choate, Jr. 

Q. What post in the New Deal do you 
hold? 

A. I’m Director of the Federal Alco- 
hoi Control Administration. 

Q. That’s known as the FACA, isn’t 
it? What does it do? 

A. The FACA is, to the liquor in- 
dustry, what the NR A is to other indus¬ 
tries. We administer codes for the 
distillers, rectifiers, and wholesalers, im¬ 
porters, brewers, and wine makers. We 
issue the permits under which the dis¬ 
tillers, rectifiers, importers, and whole¬ 
salers operate. We issue regulations 
governing such matters as labeling and 
standard bottle sizes. It is up to us to 
restrain code violations by revocation or 
suspension of permits or by prosecution. 

Q. Do you also enforce the laws and 
collect taxes? 


A. No, we do not. We enforce the 
laws only in so far as they relate to the 
codes and to our permits. The Treasury 
Department has charge of liquor law en¬ 
forcement and tax collections. Law 
enforcement, of course, is primarily a 
duty of the states. 

Q. Why did you, a very successful at¬ 
torney, take on this job of running the 
FACA? 

A. 1 couldn’t help myself. The Presi¬ 
dent wanted somebody who was totally 
nonpolitical, who had taken some part in 
the repeal fight, and who was a wet. The 
situation was such that the wrong kind 
of man could raise the devil in the job. 
I was sure that the difficulties arising out 
of repeal must be solved on the principle 
of states rights. The President, it ap¬ 
peared, was in sympathy with the views 
I held. 

Q. Did you anticipate that conditions 


under repeal would be as chaotic as they 
now are? 

A. Yes. Anybody who knew the 
situation at all could not doubt that 
there would be terrible problems as soon 
as repeal came. Particularly because it 
came so quickly. 

Q. Do you think there is more, or 
less, drinking of hard liquor than during 
prohibition? 

A. I think there is less. But nobody 
has any statistical information worth a 
dime. The assertions of the prohibition¬ 
ists that drunkenness is increasing don’t 
mean a thing. My own statement isn’t 
worth much more. It’s merely my own, 
personal observation that people are 
boozing less than they were. 

Q. What makes you think so? 

A. The novelty is gone. When, dur¬ 
ing prohibition, cocktails were served 
before dinner, everyone took all he could 
lay his hands on. He didn’t know 
whether he would get anything else to 
drink or not. But now everyone knows 
that the appropriate wines and liquors 
will probably be served and it’s not 
necessary to provide, ahead of time, for 
an emergency. 

Q. But hasn’t repeal failed utterly in 
one primary objective—stamping out 
the bootlegger? 

A. No. It has not worked any instan¬ 
taneous miracle, but no one in his right 
senses could have expected an immediate 
end of bootlegging. An army were en¬ 
gaged in the business. They cannot 
immediately switch into other jobs, and 
they refuse to starve. They will fight on 
until they are driven out. 

Q. Can you give even a rough guess as 
to the number of bootleggers compared 
with a year ago? 

A. I suppose the total is smaller. 
Most of the legal sales today would have 
been made by bootleggers save for re¬ 
peal. But you can be sure that the num¬ 
ber is large, very large. 

Q. What are today’s principal outlets 
for illegal liquor? 

A. Again, it’s just a guess. The boot¬ 
legger undoubtedly operates on a house- 
to-house basis. He is also counterfeiting; 
he sells spurious brands, both to the re¬ 
tailer who knows he is buying them and 
to occasional, innocent retailers. I 
should say that probably the most im¬ 
portant single outlet now is the restau¬ 
rant or drinking-place proprietor who 
keeps a keg of bootleg in his cellar and 
refills legitimate bottles on his tables or 
bar. 

Q. Is there any illegal beer-running 
today? 

A. Virtually none. The bootlegger 
has gone out of the beer business. There 
are no A1 Capones any more. 

Q. How much illegal liquor is being 
marketed under supposedly legitimate 
labels? 

A. Certainly a lot. The manufac¬ 
turers are constantly complaining that 
their popular brands are being counter¬ 
feited. The easiest method is through 
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refilling old bottles. But the new 
bottling regulations of the Treasury De¬ 
partment, which have just gone into 
effect, are stopping that. 

Q. How? What is being done? 

A. The federal government now speci¬ 
fies the size, shape, and marking of the 
bottles. It’s going to be tough to counter¬ 
feit or refill them. 

Q. Is it true that certain of the bottle 
manufacturers sold hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of counterfeit bottles to boot¬ 
leggers? 

A. I have heard that they did. But 
they’ll have to check on the honesty of 
their customers now. The new regula¬ 
tions provide that the government can 
do so if they refuse. 

Q. Where is the flood of illegal liquor 
coming from? How many stills have 
been seized by the federal authorities 
since December. 1933? 


A. An absolutely astonishing number. 
Here, in itself, is vivid proof of how 
active, powerful, and prosperous the 
bootleggers still are. Look at a few fig¬ 
ures: In December, 1933, the month 
repeal went into effect, 412 stills were 
captured. Next month the number 
jumped to 732. In August of this year 
federal agents confiscated 1,413 illegal 
liquor plants. 

Q. What is the total thus far for 
1934? 

A. The Treasury Department agents 
uncovered 8,263 stills up to September 1, 
1934. Let’s examine this in terms of 
gallons of bootleg liquor. These are no 
teakettle moonshiners’ pots—they are 
often huge, smoothly running plants. 

Q. Can you estimate their productive 
capacity? 

A. The statisticians of the Treasury 
Department have done so, and their 


figures are almost astronomical. The 
annual capacity of the stills seized in the 
first quarter of 1934 was placed at 
67,905,770 gallons. If the seizures had 
merely continued at the same rate, the 
stills seized during 1934 would have been 
capable of an output close to 300,000,000 
gallons a year. But since the end of the 
first quarter, the rate of seizure has 
greatly increased. 

Q. How does this compare with the 
capacity of your legal, licensed dis¬ 
tilleries? 

A. It’s bigger. The legal distilleries, 
figuring their capacity on the same basis 
as was used with the seized stills, could 
theoretically turn out about 280,000,000 
gallons of whisky, gin, brandy, and rum. 
Bear in mind, however, that we are 
talking only about the stills that were 
seized. The Lord only knows how many 
there are that (Continued on page 124) 



“I think you’re won - 
derful,” Angela said. 
“ When I saw you, work¬ 
ing so gallantly against 
—such odds—” 




DAVIDSON knew very well that 
•%? he ought never to take a vacation. 
He knew that whenever he left his office 
everything in it went strangely, unim¬ 
aginably wrong. He knew it was dan¬ 
gerous even to stay out long for lunch. 

So when he got back from an unwilling 
week at the seashore late one afternoon, 
he went at once to his office. It was still 
there, and that was something. But the 
bookkeeper had gone home, and Farrell 
too, and there was nobody there but the 
office boy and a strange female. He saw 
her sitting at Miss Gale’s desk. 

“Where’s Miss Gale?” he demanded', 
in a sort of panic. 

The stranger looked up with a dazzling 
smile. She was young, and definitely 
pleasing in shape, size, and color, but 
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what did that matter? “Miss Gale’s 
away,” she said. 

“Away?” 

“Her sister sent for her. She’ll prob- 
ably be back in a few weeks.” 

He sank into a chair. Of all disasters, 
this was the worst, and the most unex¬ 
pected. He did not see how he could 
live without Miss Gale. Not that he 
liked her; she inspired in him a secret re¬ 
sentment and fear, and they were pretty 
nasty to each other. But she was the one 
who really did things; impossible to 
imagine the office without her chill smile, 
her cultured, traveled voice. 

“But she explained everything to me,” 
said the stranger reassuringly. 

Davidson looked at her more care¬ 
fully. She had a lot of blond curls all 


over the back of her head, she had 
dimples, and blue eyes, she wore a pale- 
blue dress with puff sleeves, and jingling 
bracelets. He had never seen anyone so 
entirely wrong. 

“To you?” he said. 

"Yes. Miss Gale came over to the 
agency, and she said she thought I was 
just the type of secretary you wanted. 
Angela Loring is my name.” 

CHE smiled again, and out of polite- 
ness he smiled at her, though grimly. 
“Miss Gale must be having a nervous 
breakdown,” he thought. “And I’ll 
have one, if this girl stays much longer 
. . . I see!” he said, aloud. “Now, let’s 
have my mail, please.” 

He was relieved to find the corre¬ 


spondence properly annotated and every¬ 
thing in order. 

“Did you do this?” he asked Miss 
Loring. 

“Urn-hum!” she said, smiling and 
nodding her blond head. 

“Do you mean ‘yes’?” he demanded. 

“Yeth, thir!” 

He leaned back in his chair. 

“Thanks!” he said. “You needn’t 
wait, Miss Loring.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind waiting! I’ll just 
sit here, as quiet as a mouse, with my 
little pad and pencil, in case you want 
me to take a letter, or some notes.” 

“1 shan’t, thanks,” said Davidson 
slowly and carefully. “I like to be 
alone.” 

“Oh, I understand that perfectly!” she 
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said. “/ feel like that, often. I’ll run 
along, then, and I’ll be here bright and 
early in the morning.” 

Davidson sat at his desk for an hour, 
and at least half of that time was de- 
voted to thinking of Miss Loring and 
how he could get rid of her most quickly. 
It was awkward, because she had, ap¬ 
parently, been doing the work well 
enough. He was a humane man, too; he 
did not wish to hurt her feelings. But 
she had to go. Now was the time he 
missed Miss Gale. She would have 
handled this. Left to himself, he could 
devise only a clumsy scheme. 

When he arrived at the office next 
morning, early, Miss Loring was there, 
and she wore a pink dress. 

“Lots ’n’ lots of letters . . she 
said. “And four orders.” 

That rather deflected him; he looked 
at the orders first. His business was 
growing. He manufactured curtain rods; 
he knew that they were the best curtain 
rods in the world, and he had always felt 
sure that in the course of time the world 
would beat a path to his door. And in a 
way it was doing just that; not in a 
stampede, exactly, but still coming. He 
had a long talk with Farrell, the manager 
of his little factory on Long Island, and 
he found that all was going well there; 
the orders could be filled promptly. He 
could not find anything definitely amiss 
in the office, either, and that made him 
all the more reluctant to speak to Miss 
Loring. 

He dictated to her, and she took down 
the letters and went off to type them. 
Perhaps, he thought, he could stand her 
until Miss Gale came back, if he didn’t 
look at her. Unfortunately, however, he 
had to look at her now and then in the 
course of the day's work, and the blond 
curls, the pink dress, the jingling brace¬ 
lets—above all, that dazzling smile— 
disturbed him greatly. 

“Spoils the whole tone of the office,” 
he thought. “Anyone coming in and see¬ 
ing her . . .” 

TATE in the morning Banks came in. 

Banks had been Davidson’s room¬ 
mate at college. He was now running a 
small advertising agency, and handled 
Davidson’s advertising. They were 
friends, but they did not agree upon any¬ 
thing. 

“Your copy is lousy,” said Banks, as 
usual. 

“ It suits me,” said Davidson. 

“Writing your own copy,” said Banks, 
“is just as antiquated and uneconomic 
as if you tried to make your own shoes. 
If you’ll put your advertising into the 
hands of an expert—” 

“ Meaning you,” said Davidson. “No. 
I’ve seen what you do. Whether it’s a 
doormat or a plumbing fixture or a 
breakfast food or a pipe tobacco, you get 
that baby and that girl and that old 
lady into it.” 

“Certainly!” said Banks. “Certainly! 
That’s sound psychology. That’s—” 
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“Well, I don’t want any psychology,” 
said Davidson. “ I simply want to tell 
the public that Davidson Curtain Rods 
are made of the best material, that they 
don’t rust or warp—” 

“You’re all wrong!” said Banks. 
“The public—” He stopped short. 
“Davidson!” he murmured. “What’s 
that?” 

"What’s what?” 

“That vision . . .” 

“Oh. . . . That’s the girl who’s tak¬ 
ing Miss Gale’s place until she gets 
back,” said Davidson coldly. “Now, 
about this copy—” 

“Do you mean to say that you can 
work —with her in the office?” 

“I can,” said Davidson. “And I’m 
going to, right now. Here’s the copy.” 

Banks had more to say, but it had no 
effect upon Davidson. 

“Come out to the Country Club on 
Saturday,” said Banks. 

“I can’t. I’m going out to the fac¬ 
tory.” 

“You’re a fool,” said Banks. “If 
you’d take more time off for exercise and 
recreation—” 

“ I know,” said Davidson. “The more 
I stay away from my office the more 
work I get done. That’s the idea—only 
I don’t like it.” 

TJE WAS very busy that morning; he 

A had no opportunity to speak to Miss 
Loring. But he was more and more de¬ 
termined to speak. Every time she came 
to his desk her bracelets jingled, her 
smile radiated unbusinesslike joyous¬ 
ness; from the corner of his eyes he saw 
the pink dress flitting about. She did 
her routine work well enough, but he 
saw her disrupting his office. He saw the 
bookkeeper go to speak to her, and fall 
into a sort of trance, leaning on her desk. 
He saw the office boy being idiotically 
zealous in serving her. 

After lunch he approached her. 

“Miss Loring,” he said, “the thing is, 
I’ve got to make some drastic cuts.” 

“Oh!” said she. “I thought you 
looked sort of wistful.” 

He winced at the word. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, with formality. 
“But the salary I can offer you won’t 
make it worth your while to stay. Con¬ 
ditions—” 

“Aren’t they awful?” she said ear¬ 
nestly. “But don’t be unhappy about 
having to cut my salary, Mr. Davidson. 
I can manage perfectly well on much 
less—” 

“No!” cried Davidson. “I—can’t let 
you make such a sacrifice!” 

“It really and truly isn’t a sacrifice, 
Mr. Davidson,” said she. “ If I can just 
do my tiny bit to help you, until condi¬ 
tions are over, I’ll be just the proudest, 
happiest girl—” 

“ You can’t take that point of view, in 
business,” said Davidson. “Business is 
a—a grim struggle.” 

She shook her head. 

“That’s not my philosophy,” she said. 


“ I think we can help one another, even 
if it’s just with a smile—” 

The telephone rang, and he was in¬ 
ordinately thankful for that. He did not 
see how he could extricate himself from 
this situation. Miss Loring’s work was 
good enough; he could find no excuse on 
that score for discharging her. And, 
however grim a struggle business was, he 
could not tell the girl that he objected to 
her pink dress, her blond curls, her 
bracelets, and her smile. 

“ If it’s only a matter of days,” he 
thought. "I’d stand it. But suppose 
it’s weeks? ” 

'“THIS morning Miss Loring was in 
yellow, with a big white bow undei 
her chin. The Alert Towel Supply man 
was standing by her desk, completely 
lost. When she got up, he came to with 
a start, and tottered out of the office. 

There was a clean blotter on David¬ 
son’s desk, a pink one. 

“I don’t like pink blotters!” he said 
aloud. 

She was at his side at once, moving 
things. 

“I know!” she said. “If it’s a color 
that conflicts with your personality—” 

“It’s not,” he said. “I just don’t 
like it.” 

“Sometimes the reasons for our dis¬ 
likes are hidden ’way deep down—” 

“Don’t!” he cried. “I mean—thanks, 

but don’t bother with the d- the 

blotter.” 

He didn’t know what to do. He did 
not see how he could get rid of Miss Lor¬ 
ing in a humane way. His one solace 
was to write a very disagreeable letter to 
Miss Gale: 

1 trust it is not asking too much to re¬ 
quest some information as to the probable 
length of your absence. When you intended 
to leave, you could have notified me while I 
was away, instead of taking it upon your¬ 
self to engage a substitute without so much 
as consulting me. 

It turned out to be quite a long letter, 
and he wrote it by hand and mailed it 
himself. He had irrational hopes; he 
hoped that Miss Gale would be so angry 
at his letter that she would come back at 
once. 

“You’re extremely exacting and un¬ 
reasonable, Mr. Davidson. . . . You’d 
do much better if you entrusted details 
to other people, and spared yourself this 
unnecessary friction. . . .” 

How he longed to hear her cultured 
voice saying that! How he wished that, 
by some miracle, he could see her sleek, 
dark head over there by the win¬ 
dow. . . . ! But Miss Loring was there. 
He sighed and glanced at his memo pad: 

“Swim in pool at four.” 

He could not believe his eyes. 

“Miss Loring!” he said. “Did you 
write this?” 

“Urn-hum!” said she, nodding. “I 
just thought I’d put that idea into your 
mind. You’ve been working so dreadful 
hard and—” ( Continued on page 136) 




LUIGI PALERMO is a singer. 

A I am a critic. We represent two 
classas of persons—performers and j udges 
—into one of which all of us fall. 

I have never seen Luigi Palermo ex¬ 
cept in my imagination. But I know 
the drama of him. I tuned him in quite 
by accident on an amateur night of the 
air—the first I had heard. The an¬ 
nouncer, in a kindly, cultivated voice, in¬ 
troduced him. 

“What is your occupation, Mr. 
Palermo?” 

“I truck garlic,” came the bashful 
reply. “Garlic in an import house—on 
the river front.” 

“Think you can sing? What have 
you?” 

“0 Sole Mio," said Luigi. 

The announcer groaned. “0 Sole 
Mio?” A thousand persons applied 
each week for places on the amateur 
hour. Five hundred of them wanted to 
sing t}iat song. Oh, well . . . sing. . . . 

That night, after the program, we 
played a record of Caruso, just to see 
how much Luigi was like him. There 
was no similarity. But in that moment 
of Luigi’s glory he seemed like Caruso. 
The pictures rattled to his powerful 
tenor. He thrilled us through and 
through. When he finished, the radio 
roared with applause. 

. “Fine,” we said, and by that token 
we became critics. 

“Good,” said the announcer. “Give 
us another.” 

“I don’t know no other,” said Luigi 
proudly. “I will sing the chorus again.” 

I learned afterward about Luigi. As 
he trucked garlic all day in the roar of 
the market place, he sang the song in his 
heart —“0 Sole Mio.” Taxicab drivers 
stopped to listen. Truckers paused and 
marveled. Tugboat pilots blew their 
whistles in approbation. 

Why didn’t he go on the air? Why 
didn’t he ask for an audition with the 
Metropolitan Opera? He was great. 
Such a powerful, piercing voice! He 
shrugged his shoulders. No. He would 
waste his talent—let the career go. The 
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broadcasting companies had refused 
him an audition, and the Metropolitan 
—well, an usher had told him to beat it. 

Then it was that Major Edward 
Bowes, managing director of a Broad¬ 
way theater and director of Radio 
Station WHN, New York, opened the 
floodgates of the air—for one hour a 
week. Opportunity, which had never 
knocked at Luigi’s door, kicked it in. 
That night he was a great singer—just 
for three minutes. He was Tibbett 
the first minute, Martinelli the second, 
and Caruso the third. And the master, 
Major Bowes, had said, “Good work, 
Palermo,” in his most sympathetic 
voice. 

TUIGI, I learned, was wined and dined 
■*“' that night by the Italian folk who 
loved and admired him. He tasted of 
glory until morning, and went back 
trucking garlic. He is still trucking it. 
He may truck it on through the gates of 
heaven. No matter. For a moment he 
was great. He had sung the song in his 
heart to the world. And 1,1 judged him 
the best on the program and cast my 
vote with passion. The two of us, ama¬ 
teur singer and amateur critic, may yet 
make amateur night on the radio a 
national institution. All of us have a 
song in our hearts—or a criticism. Ama¬ 
teur night serves us all. We must make 
^ie air, at least once a week, as free as 
—well—as the air. 


I am interested in those with a song 
in their hearts. That first program 
fascinated me. Most of it was bad, but 
to have shut it off would have been like 
shutting out everybody who never had a 
chance. To me it was the amplification 
of the little voices that cried in the hearts 
of those who dwelt in obscurity. 

From the stuffy control-room, through 
a large pane of glass, I saw fifty amateurs 
sitting one night like pupils in a school¬ 
room. They all were stony-faced— 
dazed, pale. Their eyes were awed, but 
behind the fright glowed hope and 
courage and a song. At last their chance 
had come to sing to the world the things 
they had been singing in kitchens, in 
basements, in shops, from the drivers’ 
seats of taxicabs and trucks, or singing 
silently in their hearts. 

The leonine Major Bowes, his lips 
compressed and drooped like George 
Arliss’s, sat in his shirt-sleeves at a table 
in front of the crowd—the schoolmaster. 
On the table was a pendent gong, and he 
toyed with a wooden hammer as he 
talked in that knowing, human voice of 
his. 

It was odd to see him there, daring to 
open the floodgates to amateurs. He, 
who had judged professional singers, 
dancers, and actors of note—who was 
of Broadway, and so tired of Broadway 
that only genius could stir him—was 
sitting there in the presence of raw 
naivete, the (Continued on page 158) 
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What has happened so Jar: 




A helpless look of agony came 
upon Bannister’s face, as his 
knees buckled and sagged under 
Dunker’s sudden blow 


FOR many weeks, Scattergood Baines, 
Coldriver’s hardware merchant and 
bank president, and Dunker Gilson, 
youthful editor of the Coldriver Citizen, 
had been watching the Quinton home, 
on the outskirts of the town. An air of 
mystery about it challenged them. 
Originally there had been three Quinton 
men—Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar. 
Melchior, now dead, had left a daughter, 
Geraldine. No one knew what had be- 
come of Balthazar. Gaspar, with his 
secretary, Hans Bannister, and Geral¬ 
dine, was now living in Coldriver. 

Geraldine came to Scattergood asking 
him to loan her some money so that she 
could go away, promising to repay him 
when she received the large fortune due 
her upon her coming of age. She ex¬ 
plained that Gaspar was trying to marry 
her to Bannister and that she was living 
in constant fear. Scattergood refused 
the money but sent her to his lawyer 
for advice. 

In the meantime, Dunker Gilson (who 
had fallen in love with Geraldine) had 
discovered that the Quinton home con¬ 
tained a closed and locked room, and 
that an odd-looking hunchback was spy¬ 
ing on the Quintons. 

One day Geraldine saw Hans Ban¬ 
nister remove some envelopes from her 
uncle’s safe and put them in a trunk in 
the cellar. Finding that they contained a 
quarter of a million dollars in cash, she 
became convinced that Gaspar, her 
guardian, had converted her invest¬ 
ments into cash ready for flight and that 
Bannister was either a partner to the 
theft, or was planning to double-cross 
Gaspar. She took the envelopes and 
hid them in the empty furnace. 

Later Hans Bannister revealed his 
true self by quarreling with Gaspar and 
bluntly announcing that he was clear¬ 
ing out with all the money. When he 
learned that Geraldine had hidden the 
envelopes he cornered her in her room. 
“Where is that money?” he asked. 

Through the window came the sound 
of a shot and another shot. Terror filled 
Geraldine’s eyes. Dunker Gilson had 
promised her that he would be within 
calling distance if she needed him. Per¬ 
haps he had been lurking outside and 
they had killed him. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh . . . let me go 
to him! The money’s in the furnace. 
Take it and let me go!” 

The story continues. . . . 

DUNKER GILSON heard faintly 
Vj* that call for help from Geraldine’s 
room—faintly, because he was on the op¬ 
posite side of the house close to the wire 
fence of the dog-run. When his efforts 
to find Scattergood proved futile he re¬ 
solved to take matters into his own 
hands. Nothing mattered to him but 
Geraldine’s safety. He cared only for 
that, and what broader plans Scatter¬ 
good Baines might have formed must go 




by the board. It was his purpose to 
fetch Geraldine from that house and 
place her in safety, and he went about 
it with grim and clumsy directness. 

Then came that shot, off at his left, 
and voices and some slight confusion. 
He waited briefly, then ripped back a 
corner of the wire and crawled through 
into the run. The dogs were not there. 
He stepped into the garage, paused an 
instant to lift the bonnet of Geraldine’s 
car and to tear loose a handful of wires. 
Silently he replaced the cover. Nobody 
should start that car tonight. Now he 
paused in the door and whistled softly. 
There was a scurry of pads over the 


gravel and the two great Alsatians, upon 
which he had lavished so many hours 
and so much bribery, sprang upon him 
with waving, delighted plumes. He 
stroked their splendid heads and spoke 
gently to them with the voice of a man 
who knows and loves dogs. They fol¬ 
lowed at his heels as he crossed the de¬ 
serted courtyard, avoiding the open 
front door but making toward the win¬ 
dow of the library, which on so warm a 
night would not be closed. He stepped 
through into the dark room, made his 
way to the hall, where he paused, listen¬ 
ing to the sound of voices in the draw¬ 
ing-room. The butler, Woody, and 
Uncle Caspar were there. 

Very softly he mounted the stairs and 


then, counting doors, passed along the 
hallway. He cast only a brief glance at 
the door of the Closed Room, and then 
Geraldine’s voice, vibrant, frantic, came 
to his ears: 

“Take it. Take it! Only let me go to 
him! . . . It’s in the furnace. Take it 
and let me go!” 

T-TE NOTED the splintered wood as 

A he stepped into the doorway; saw 
Geraldine crouched by the window and 
Bannister standing over her. 

“Why, yes,” he said; “he’s going to 
let you go wherever you want to. 
What’s in the furnace?” he inquired. 


“Dunker!” she cried, and Bannister 
wheeled. 

Dunker nodded and ran a hand 
through his unruly hair. “I thought I’d 
better come,” he said. 

“They didn’t shoot you? It wasn’t 
you?” 

“I very seldom get shot,” he said. 
“What’s in the furnace?” 

“My money,” said Geraldine. 

“Oh,” said Dunker. “Just money. 
Well, come along, my dear, we’ll be go¬ 
ing. You were rough with the lady’s 
door, Bannister. You frightened her. I 
don’t like people who frighten ladies I 
am in love with.” 

“And I,” said Bannister, “don’t like 
meddlers. You’re the sort of fool who 


would blunder in here alone.” He was 
moving almost imperceptibly across the 
room. “How did you get in, Editor? 
How did you get past the dogs?” 

“Dogs don’t bite me,” Dunker said, 
and nodded his head. “It’s curious. 
Dogs never bite me. They just don’t do 
it.” 

“Well, you’re in,” said Bannister, 
“so we’ll have to make you welcome.” 

“Look out, Dunker! Look out! 
There’s murder in this house. They’ll 
kill you!” cried Geraldine. 

“Quite,” said Bannister, and Geral¬ 
dine screamed as, with amazing sudden¬ 
ness, he resolved into action. 

Dunker looked so loose and so clumsy 
and so incompetent as he stood slouch¬ 
ing; Bannister, big, slender, graceful, 
powerful, was a very pattern of physical 
efficiency. She covered her face as Ban¬ 
nister launched himself. There was a 
smack, a crash, as her bed collapsed 
under the weight of a body, and she 
opened her terrified eyes—opened them 
and gasped, for Dunker still stood before 
the splintered door, slouching, loose- 
jointed, aimless, while Bannister 
struggled to free himself of the debris. 
Geraldine had not seen that sudden at¬ 
tack, had witnessed only the first move¬ 
ment of Bannister’s vicious spring. She 
had not seen Dunker’s clumsy, scut¬ 
tling, sidewise movement of his enormous 
feet as he side-stepped, nor the blow that 
reached the exposed comer of Bannis¬ 
ter’s jaw. It had seemed sluggish, a sort 
of placid proceeding. But your expert 
would have noted that Dunker moved 
exactly enough to the left, waited the 
exact split second, timed his blow to the 
hair, and that it was no wild, round¬ 
house swing, but a short, killing blow 
with shoulders and back behind it. 

“You always,” said Dunker in an 
argumentative voice, “should spend the 
first minute or so feeling out a strange 
opponent. Always. Because you never 
can tell.” 

T3ANNISTER struggled to his feet, 
shaking his head. He waited for it 
to clear, sneering as he stood. 

“I’ll tear you apart for that little 
accident,” he said. 

“But,” Dunker protested, “it wasn’t 
an accident. I did it quite deliberately. 
Come along, Jerry!” It was the first 
time he had ever used this diminutive of 
her name. 

Bannister thrust her toward the 
window with the back of his hand. “It's 
a matter of pride, now,” he said. “I 
could call the boys but I want to attend 
to you myself.” 

“Feel better?” asked Dunker. 

Geraldine could not close her eyes 
again; she stood fascinated. And as she 
watched, pride surged up within her, 
pride in Dunker, in his coolness, which 
amounted to placidity; in the unex¬ 
pected sureness and efficiency of his 
movements; in his courage. It was a 
thing to watch in that spacious room— 
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“Hain’t no reason for 
nobuddy to know noth' 
in’ so long’s he does 
what he’s told," said 
Scattcrgood 


would think of looking for money in a 
furnace. You must be clever. It never 
occurred to me that you might be 
clever.” 

They were passing the Closed Room. 
“Oh, Dunker!” Geraldine exclaimed, 
and stopped short. 

“Yes’m,” said Dunker. 

“In there. They’re going to—to mur¬ 
der him. I heard. They’ve dug a grave. 
They’re going to murder somebody.” 

“That’s how 1 happened to come,” 
Dunker said. “I saw Woody and Ban- 
nister dig it.” 

“But—but—we can’t leave him— 
whoever it is. We can’t just run away 
and—and let them kill somebody who 
is terribly helpless. He is helpless. I’ve 
heard him cry out. It was such a pitiful, 
wailing cry. Can’t we do something?” 

“What I’m trying to point out,” 
Dunker said, “is that you are the most— 
er—precious thing in the world. I want 
to get you where it is safe. I don’t seem 
to be agitated about anybody else.” 


“Dunker—Dunker! We must take 
him, too. We must. I never would feel 
right again. I’d feel we didn’t have a 
right to be happy. It was such a weak, 
pitiful sound! Dunker, we must.” 

“He’ll be stirring in a few minutes,” 
said Dunker. “People get over a couple 
of socks in the stomach. I’ve got over 
some myself. We’d better shake our 
feet.” 

“I—I think he’s old and sick. You’re 
so big. You could carry him, I think. 
You’re so strong. I—I was so proud. I 
thought Bannister would—would de¬ 
molish you. Please, Dunker.” 

“T DON’T get demolished,” he said 
A vaguely. “No, it’s just mentally I’m 
not very good. Like now. There won’t 
be any good doors left in this house. I 
wish you’d quit having whims when I’m 
in a hurry.” 

He stepped across the hall, launched 
his bulk at the door, and Geraldine saw 
him lunge headlong into the bedroom of 


two big men, skilled, fearless, meeting in 
no friendly bout, in no exhibition, but 
one of grim and deadly earnest. It was 
Bannister who pressed forward, for time 
was precious to him—it was Dunker 
who gave ground slowly, shuffling on 
those big feet. Hans bored in, fencing 
with his left to win an opening through 
which he might lash with his right to 
end the matter with one blow. Dunker 
held him off with a gangling left arm 
and waited contentedly. 


T) ANN ISTER became impatient. Light 
■*-' blows had been given and taken, but, 
since the first attack, nothing of mo¬ 
ment. Bannister feinted with his left; 
Dunker seemed to lower his guard and 
present the hoped-for opening. Ban¬ 
nister, set and ready, delivered the right 
which was to end the matter, but Dun- 
ker was not there; he stepped inside the 
blow and struck twice, blows which 
traveled no more than a dozen inches 
with elbows close to ribs. They were 
not to the head, not to the 
jaw, but to that most 
vulnerable part of the 
body just beneath the 
heart. Geraldine scarcely 
saw the blows, so close 
were the men together, 
but she heard the thud of 
them, saw Bannister’s 
mouth drop suddenly open 
and a look of helpless 
agony come upon his face, 
as his knees buckled and 
he sagged gasping to the 
carpet. 

“It hurts more to the 
body,” Dunker explained. 

“I guess we’d better go 
now.” 

Bannister moved, half 
lifted his head, writhed. 

Dunker extended his hand 
to Geraldine, led her 
around the man on the 
floor and out into the hall. 

“We won’t,” he said, 

“bother about the money. 

Eh? Not tonight. The 
way I look at it, you’re 
more important. In the 
furnace! Now, I never 
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mystery. He righted himself and stood 
irresolute. She stepped to his side, but 
could see nothing by the dim light 
which came through the window. Her 
hand found a fixture, and she turned on 
the current—and then she uttered a 
little startled, sympathetic gasp. 

For on the bed lay a man—not a 
young man. His hair was white and 
unkempt; a white beard, scraggly, 
unkempt, made more terrible the hol¬ 
lows of his emaciated cheeks. His right 
hand, a pallid claw, twitched upon the 
coverlet, and his eyes, sunken and 
circled, were closed. Now and then 
through gray lips came a weak whimper. 
The forearm above that clawlike hand 
was dotted with tiny marks, and Geral¬ 
dine’s eyes, flicking about the room, 
rested upon a hypodermic syringe upon 
a dresser. 

“Poor old thing! Poor old thing!” she 
whispered. 

“It doesn't make sense,” said Dunker. 

“He’s—he’s just a skeleton. You can 
carry him, surely.” 

Dunker approached the bed, bent over 
the old man, thrust under the fragile 
shoulders. As he did so the eyes opened 
and horror dawned in them, and from 
the lips came a gurgling, inhuman, terri¬ 
fied wail. 

“Now you hush," said Dunker. “You 
hush up.” 

Geraldine bent over him, touched his 
cheek. “It’s all right,” she said. We’re 
friends. Nothing is going to hurt you. 
We’re going to get you out of here.” 

But the awful look did not vanish 
from the old eyes; the claw of a hand 
feebly sought to push them away, and 
again that thin, gurg ing cry came 
through the distorted lips. 

“Unreasonable old gentleman,” said 
Dunker. “Won’t listen when we ex¬ 
plain. Who is he, anyhow?” 

“I never saw him before. Can you lift 
him?” 

T'\UNKER put his other hand beneath 
the spindly legs and raised the old 
man, covers and all, in his arms. “It’ll 
be just dandy if we meet somebody 
now,” he said. “I don’t know if it’s 
safer for you to go ahead or to follow.” 

“I’ll follow,” she said. 

“Altruism,” said Dunker with some 
disgust. “You would come down with a 
case of it. Yes, ma’am. Civilization 
waited a few million years before it was 
invented, but you can’t wait till morn¬ 
ing to use it. And I’ll bet we’re both 
sorry. I guess I’ll write an editorial 
about altruism. The perils of letting 
women use it. Altruism is a good serv¬ 
ant but a poor master. That’ll be the 
general idea of it—” 

“Have you forgotten we’re trying to 
get out of this house?” she demanded. 

“Oh, that!” he exclaimed, and carried 
his slight burden toward the door. 

As he was about to put foot over the 


threshold a shout—weak, but neverthe¬ 
less a shout—came from Geraldine’s 
room. Hans Bannister had regained his 
voice: 

“Woody! Hey! Watch the stairs! 
Don’t let anybody down! Call in the 
boys! Watch the stairs! Look out!” 

“Altruism!” exclaimed Dunker under 
his breath. He addressed his burden. 
“Old gentleman,” he said, “you’ve 
played it lowdown on us. I guess you 
might as well go back to bed.” 

He laid the figure gently on the mat¬ 
tress and stood erect. “Would it be a 
good idea to shut the door and—er—pile 
things against it? Delay, you know. 
Never know what the next hour may 
bring forth. A stitch in time saves nine.” 

“Hurry!” she commanded. She her¬ 
self slammed shut the door; Dunker, 
galvanized to swift action, piled in front 
of it the dresser, a chest of drawers, and 
other objects of furniture, and then 
swung the bed itself around so that it 
wedged between the wall and the chest 
of drawers. 

“Perfectly ridiculous,” said Dunker, 
and then, “What’s the racket?” 

For, coming up the hill toward the 
house was a volume of sound, shouts, 
honkings of horns, boys in glee and dogs 
in excitement. 

“It sounds,” said Dunker, “as if the 
whole town had tapped a keg.” 

Geraldine looked out of the window. 
“It’s a crowd. They’re dragging some¬ 
thing. Look! Look! They’re stopping 
here. What is it? What can it mean?” 

Dunker thrust both hands through his 


tousled hair. “Well, if anybody was to 
press me,” he said, “I’d hazard an opin¬ 
ion Scattergood Baines was agitating 
the surface of things.” . . . 

Scattergood Baines ambled along in 
his buggy beside the procession that 
climbed the hill toward the Quinton 
house. Tugging at the ropes of the 
primitive fire apparatus was the volun¬ 
teer fire company. They were followed 
by motorcars, bicycles, and a hilarious 
company on foot—almost the total ma’e 
population of Coldriver, with a sprinkling 
of the more adventurous women. These 
urged on the firemen with evident en¬ 
joyment: 

“Heave your back into it, Pilk!” 
“Don’t be ridin’ on that there rope, 
Pliny!” “Hump yourselves or the fire'll 
be out ’fore ye git there! . . 

'T'HE populace, not engaged in ardu- 
■*" ous toil, exercised its wit and had a 
tremendously good time. 

The sheriff panted alongside Scatter- 
good’s buggy. 

“Hain’t it about time ye was tellin’ 
me what’s cornin’ off?” he demanded. 

“Hain’t no reason fur nobuddy to 
know nothin’ so long’s he does what he's 
told,” said Scattergood comfortably. 
“The’s times when an ounce of obeyin’ 
is wuth a ton of knowin’.” 

“The’s times,” said the sheriff, “when 
you come nigh to makin’ my spleen 
rise.” 

“Set onto it and hold it down,” said 
Scattergood. “Bein’ sheriff of this 
county, ye know (Continued on page 94) 
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GOING up the old mountain trail 
that day in June, just as I came to 
the fragrant airiness of a retired moun¬ 
tain pasture, I heard a mother quail, 
from the grass beside my pathway, give 
a sudden chittering call of alarm. Then 
I saw twelve little downy babies, so 
young that, on the backs of several, frag¬ 
ments of eggshell were still clinging. 

At the cry of the mother, every little 
chick froze where he was, trying to 
squeeze himself against the leaves and 
grasses, trying his best to look as if he 
were not. What postures! Some were 
sitting on their pert little tails; some 


were almost standing on their heads; 
others were on their sides. But all were 
alike in being motionless. 

Sitting down beside them, I picked up 
one of the little brown cherubs and put 
it in the open palm of my hand. During 
the transfer it never stirred. In my 
hand it snuggled tightly, thrusting its 
tiny bill between my fingers. 

I took out my watch. For twenty 
minutes the mother kept up her queru¬ 
lous warning; and during this long period 
her wise, obedient babies never moved a 
feather. They did not even blink their 
eyes. Finally I set my captive down 


with his ambushed sisters and brothers 
and went my way, marveling at the 
manner in which they had stopped, 
looked, listened. 

Wild things go through life at a rec- 
onnoitering pace, the great object being 
safety rather than speed. Their senses 
are keen, and they are used as God in¬ 
tended them to be used—for the preser¬ 
vation of the individual, and hence the 
race. 

Is there a lesson in this which applies 
to our lives and problems? 

On a deer hunt one day we came to the 
fresh track of a stag. It led into a 
marshy thicket where growths of smilax 
and jasmine rioted over bay bushes and 
little pines, and we felt sure the old 
veteran must be at home. Twelve good 
men and true surrounded the thicket; 
also a Vassar girl who carried, instead 
of a gun, a moving-picture camera. 

When the hunters were ready, a pack 
of seven fast hounds was loosed on the 
hot trail of the buck. Within three 
minutes I saw him come from beneath 
a canopy of smilax, vines streaming 
from his craggy antlers. Here was a 
defenseless wild thing roused from sleep 
to face what would have been for most 
living things instant death. The dogs 
were close on him. About him was a 
perfect ring of hunters, each one of 
whom coveted his noble crown. 

Cautious, deliberate, the old monarch 
of the wilds stood looking, winding the 
damp, foe-scented air, estimating his 
chances for life. 

It happened that I was standing on 
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DRAW NG BY HAROLD VON SCHMIDT 


Creatures of the wild are trained to stop, look, and listen. Are they 
wiser than we? Here's what an old friend, South Carolina's new poet 
laureate, has learned of their ways 


a bank, so that I could see what hap- 
pened next. 

Twelve times the buck made a start 
out of that beleaguered place, at the same 
time dodging and maneuvering to delay 
the dogs. But each time he headed for 
a gun he swerved a wav and sought 
another door of escape, only to find it 
closed. 

AT LAST, crashing through the brush 
1 1 and bracken like a locomotive gone 
wild, he made straight for the girl with 
the camera! 

Of course, he was not charging her. 
He was merely escaping. With quick 
presence of mind she avoided his onrush. 
Then the master strategist, flashing over 
the old road on which she was standing, 
vanished into his homeland wilds, leav¬ 
ing twelve standers looking blankly after 
him and a fine pack of hounds clamoring 
futilely on his trail. 

Most of us, I suppose, are conscious 
of having blundered at times into a diffi¬ 
cult situation, and then of having 
muddled through as best we could. 
Birds and animals rarely blunder or 
muddle. Their advances are cautious, 
premeditated, timed. Even of reptiles 
this is true. 

As I sat one day on some old slabs of 
pine near the site of an abandoned saw¬ 
mill, my attention was attracted to a 


curious whispering sound in a bushy 
watercourse close by. The woods were 
still; the world seemed taking a siesta. 
The insistent sound continued. It had 
something rasping and scaly about it. Of 
course, it was a snake. 

The rattler—for such it was—was 
just emerging from the thicket to the 
little slope where I sat. I saw him be¬ 
fore he left the copse; he was in the 
rather gaudy yellow phase, having just 
shed his old skin. For slowness of 
progress this rattler would make a 
turtle look cheap, and about his ap¬ 
proach was something infinitely crafty. 

This regal serpent’s course, as accu¬ 
rate observers know, is straight; he can 
be identified by the track he leaves. The 
ribs under his heavy hide are movable 
and prehensile, and afford sufficient pur¬ 
chase for propulsion. Because of this 
peculiar way of locomotion, the rattler 
simply cannot flash away in a wild 
wriggle, as can the black snake. Hence 
he has to watch the road with care. 

After many hesitations, this particu¬ 
lar snake advanced toward a sodden pine 
log that barred his pathway. Reaching 
this, he stopped. He lay so very still 
that I had begun to think he was drows¬ 
ing or that something had alarmed him; 
but then, a fraction of an inch at a time, 
his broad, malignant head sidled over 
the log. Then he lay still again, eyes 


glittering. Rossetti described that kind 
of look when he wrote, “Sleepless, with 
cold, commemorative eyes.” After a 
minute or two of reconnoitering, he pro¬ 
ceeded slowly, his huge bulk rasping 
over the fallen tree. 

From the copse to the log was perhaps 
ten feet. To gain my side of the log took 
that rattler not less than fifteen minutes. 
At such a rate, a rattler would spend 
five and a half days in going a mile. 

'T'HAT snake had paused when he 
came to a log. Children of the wild, 
I have noticed, are wary of such ob¬ 
stacles—of roads, fences, bends in 
streams, thickets over which they can¬ 
not see. All nature’s creatures have 
four-wheel brakes, and they are con¬ 
stantly in use. They know that to be 
quiet is to be concealed. But while they 
stop, look, and listen they are cannily 
deciding on the next move, which they 
seldom fail to execute with thrilling 
precision. 

While in the woods alone one day, I 
heard a hound running toward me. I 
waited quietly, hoping to see what was 
ahead of him. Soon a gray fox came in 
sight, running easily, pausing to look and 
to listen, careful lest, in escaping the 
enemy behind, he run into worse peril 
before. 

Near me a (Continued on page 134 ) 






r THE convening of the Seventy' 
Fourth Congress of the United 
States is only a few weeks off, and the 
second year of the Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration is nearing completion. It seems 
time to assay the situation, see what the 
New Deal has done to us, for us, and 
with us, where it has brought us, and 
where it proposes to take us. 

The almost religious enthusiasm en¬ 
gendered by the Roosevelt regime is of 
such a character that the great bulk of 
the people, up to a short time ago, re¬ 
sented any attempt to be realistic about 
it. “Their eyes,” as General Johnson 
once said, “have seen the glory,” and 
those who did not rush up on the roof 
to cheer were denounced as “Tories” or 
“tom-tom beaters” or “witch dancers” 
or “corporals of disaster.” 

Nevertheless, the time has arrived to 
put romance aside, to get away if we 
can from propaganda, butter, and bally¬ 
hoo, and to look carefully at the un¬ 
varnished facts. 

It particularly seems timely now that, 
with the fall elections out of the 
way, the New Deal managers, so often 
and inaccurately referred to as the 
Brain Trust, are about to submit to an¬ 
other Congress another series of legis¬ 
lative schemes for the further expansion 
of the federal power, and promotion of 
what they like to call the “more abun¬ 
dant life.” If not checked somehow, 
this proposed new legislation will carry 
this country to very much greater ex¬ 
tremes than the managers themselves 
originally intended or wanted to go. 

Barring a revolting public opinion, 
this program will go through. These 
“national planners” have attained so 
much impetus that they cannot very 
well stop themselves. They are being 
propelled all the time by the forces 
they have created. If they are to be 
checked, it will have to be by a swift 
change of popular feeling, of which 
there are, however, beginning to be cer- 
tie 


You can’t be on the fence about this article. It’ll make 
you cheer loudly or roar with annoyance. It gave two 
of our editors the fantods. It’s destructive, ill-tempered, 
unsound, they warned us. Others felt it was a well- 
founded and justified discussion. But all agreed that 
it was lively and interesting reading. And that’s reason 
enough for printing this analysis by a brilliant if par¬ 
tisan observer 






tain rather significant signs. At any 
rate, it does seem that the moment for 
plain speaking has come. So here goes: 

In the first place, the speed with 
which the New Deal whirls is so great, 
and the glittering balls the New Dealers 
keep in the air are so many and of such 
gaudy design, that it is almost impos- 
sible to look away—much less back. 
The pledges and promises upon which 
Mr. Roosevelt came into office are 
badly blurred. The facts that con¬ 
fronted the last Congress are forgotten. 

For example, you will recall that in 
February, 1933, Senator Pat Harrison 
of Mississippi conceived the idea of 
summoning to Washington several hun¬ 
dred allegedly leading citizens, from all 
sections, to tell the Senate Finance 
Committee how to save the country. 
At that time the Treasury deficit was a 
little over $1,000,000,000. Today that 
figure is multiplied by five and is mount¬ 
ing every day, but that one billion 
scared the nation then. It was held that 
such a huge deficit threatened national 
solvency and weakened confidence in 
the stability of the government. Mr. 
Roosevelt, himself, emphatically said 
exactly those things on March 10, 1933, 
asserting that for three years this coun¬ 
try had been heading for bankruptcy 
and the time had come to halt. 

Such was the general feeling, and 
those who appeared before the Commit¬ 
tee, with few exceptions, sounded the 


one note—rigid economy and a genu¬ 
inely balanced budget. 

Alarmed by the situation, prodded by 
public sentiment, and spurred on by the 
popular President, the last Congress, to 
avert the threatened collapse, surren¬ 
dered practically all its powers, and 
ratified his action in reducing the num¬ 
ber of federal employees and slicing 
nearly a billion off the federal expendi¬ 
tures, most of which came from the 
veterans, but some of which came out of 
the congressmen’s own salaries. Most 
of them did this with great private re¬ 
luctance. Some of them suffered severely, 
groaning to themselves as they voted. 
But they did it. 

XTOW, ten months after the great cut 
was made, the deficit has risen from 
$1,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000, 
$6,000,000,000 has been piled on the 
public debt, the number of federal em¬ 
ployees is greater than ever before, a 
$10,000,000,000 spending and borrow¬ 
ing program is laid down by the Admin¬ 
istration, and the phrase, “balance 
the budget,” has become almost obso¬ 
lete. If we were headed for bankruptcy 
then, where are we headed now? 
If a $1,000,000,000 deficit and a 
$23,000,000,000 debt were a menace to 
national solvency in 1933, what can be 
said of a $5,000,000,000 deficit and a 
$30,000,000,000 debt in 1934? 

No one knows the answer to these 


ACTION was the keynote of the new 
^ President. Action we have certainly 
had. With no one grasping their full 
implications, a series of great regulatory 
schemes, not one of which had been 
thought through, going in all directions, 
and some sharply clashing with others, 
was launched with bewildering rapidity. 
Men who disbelieved or doubted were 
overwhelmed. It was made unpatriotic 
to oppose. Criticism without a “con¬ 
structive alternative” was deemed 
wicked. Those who raised their voices 
in protest—like A1 Smith and Carter 
Glass—were denounced. 

Enchanted, the people watched the 
Presidential juggler as he threw the 
bright balls in the air, persuaded that 
the show would go on forever and a way 
had been found to suspend the great 
natural law that what goes up must 
come down. 

In years to come we shall, I think, 
look back upon this period with amaze¬ 
ment, believe, as Senator Glass says, 
that we were all crazy. However, now 
some of the balls are bumping the 
ground. With a (Continued on page 144) 


questions, and the people generally 
have been living in a Pollyanna Para¬ 
dise, blindly believing in the President, 
impatient of logic, intolerant of criti¬ 
cism, caring nothing for the Roosevelt 
inconsistencies, entirely content with 
his gay assurance that we are “On Our 
Way.” That is perfectly true, but the 
question is “Where?” 

The fact is that, if there is any man in 
Washington with a coherent idea of the 
New Deal as a whole, and its ultimate 
result, no one knows him. Its policies 
are so new, so numerous, so far-reaching 
and conflicting that no human brain can 
accurately foresee the outcome. The 
whole business is based on hope and 
optimism, not on reality or experience. 
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A GIRL said “Please” to Kerry. 

It all started and ended as simply 
as that. 

Professor Thorne was lecturing on 
Hamlet and Kerry James Rooney should 
have been listening. But he wasn’t. He 
sat in the October sunshine flooding 
through classroom windows—good-look- 
ing and black-haired, with gray, sullen 
eyes, shoulders low in his chair, long legs 
blocking the aisle. He was frowning, 
thinking of his father, three thousand 
miles eastward, in a room like a cage, 
where no Rooney should be. 

A girl in whipcords and boots came 
down the aisle and stopped where Kerry 
was sitting. “Please,” she said, unem¬ 
barrassed and unhurried, “my place is 
here!” 

Without glancing up, Kerry drew 
aside his long legs; the chair beside him 
creaked. Kerry ran lean fingers through 
his cropped black hair and turned his 
attention to Hamlet. 

Presently, a low voice bothered him, 
said something. Said it again firmly: 
“Pencil, please.” 

Kerry found a pencil and, turning to 
give it, looked into dark eyes; starry 
eyes and a boyish smile. “Beautiful!” 
he thought, and quickly, “What of it!” 
He gave his attention again to the lecture. 

“Young Hamlet,” Professor Thome 
was saying dryly, “was now immune to 
the shy advances and pretty wiles of 
Ophelia.” Kerry jotted that down. 


“Hamlet,” he wrote, “no petting.” 

A folded note came over to 
Kerry. Frowning, he read it; a 
small penciled scrawl: “Are you 
mad about something or is that 
your natural expression?” Kerry 
shook his pen and wrote firmly, 

“Yes. Will you please stop both¬ 
ering me.” “That’s that,” he 
thought. But it wasn’t. Promptly 
the note came back. Under his 
line she had scrawled, “ I was just 
sorry for you.” He flushed, 
crumpled the note, and dropped 
it to the floor. Sorry for him? No 
one could be sorry for him! He 
sat frowning, trying to think 
about Hamlet. 

The bell rang, and class ended 
in a hum of voices and shuffling 
feet. The girl beside Kerry rose 
and strolled casually away, with 
his pencil. 

Kerry watched her go. Brown, 
tumbled curls, slim shoulders in a 
white leather jacket, and jodhpurs. 

“Nice little thing,” Kerry told him¬ 
self angrily. “Nice manners! I could do 
without co-eds,” he thought, and, 
shouldering his way through the crowd, 
“What did she mean, sorry for me?” 

Kerry James Rooney had come to 
Paxton from an Eastern college, and he 
walked by himself on the campus. Ad¬ 
mired for his brains and his boxing; dis¬ 
liked for his ways, his “let-me-alone” 



gray eyes, and his guarded speech. He 
boxed well but infrequently; he had no 
time for play. And no time for a brown¬ 
haired girl with dark, questioning eyes, 
and his pencil. 

She didn’t come to class for two days, 
came Friday and failed to look at him 
once. Gail Cameron, he heard someone 
say; Chet Cameron’s sister, home from a 
school in France. 

She would be a Cameron, Kerry 
thought bitterly. 

Chet Cameron was Society at Paxton; 
the heavyweight boxing champion and 
the Sigma Chi; a blond young Nordic, 
sure of himself and his place in the world. 
Kerry had boxed with him once. Some- 
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times Cameron nodded to Kerry, more 
often he didn’t. 

Friday night, in the hall of the library, 
Kerry stopped Gail Cameron, smart- 
looking in tweeds and a blue, careless 
scarf. 

“Miss Cameron,’’ he said curtly, 
“what did you mean—sorry for me?” 
Students were talking and laughing, 
coming and going around them. 

Her dark eyes were friendly. “But I 
can’t tell you here,” she protested, and, 
with a shy smile, “call me up, if you’d 
like.” Not waiting for his answer, she 
passed on to a waiting Varsity sweater. 

Sunday evening, not pleased with him¬ 
self, Kerry threw down the Hamlet he’d 


been trying to read and went to the tele¬ 
phone. 

Gail was at home, and would like to go 
riding. At nine. 

Th IVE minutes after nine, Kerry drove 
his third-hand coupe into the Cameron 
yard; wide lawns, dark trees, and a tur- 
reted castle gleaming with lights. 

Waiting in a paneled and mirrored 
hall, Kerry could see through French 
doors black coats and bare feminine 
shoulders at cards, and a manservant 
moving. Gail kept him waiting. She 
was, it appeared, always late. Kerry 
smoothed his black hair with a nervous 
gesture and, frowning at a mirror, tried 


to look bored and at ease. He looked, he 
decided, as if he were suffering from 
toothache, and grinned at himself for a 
sap. 

Gail Cameron came down the wide 
stairs. She wore something white, with 
a white cape thrown back and a brooch 
catching light at her throat. She moved 
tranquilly from step to step, unhurried, 
smiling a little. Her loveliness quickened 
his breathing. He felt big and awkward, 
and knew that his topcoat was shabby. 

“Hello,” she said easily. “Did I keep 
you waiting?” 

“Yes,” he said, and they went out to¬ 
gether into cool starlight. 

'“THEY stopped on the canyon road. 

A Below them were the lights of the 
city. Close somewhere, the river talked 
to itself through the night. A sense of 
strangeness touched Kerry; a sense of 
the night and of this girl beside him, of 
soft stirrings in the dark and a fragrance, 
faint as a memory of flowers. 

“ Why sorry for me?” he asked, break¬ 
ing the spell. 

“ I don’t know. 1 was watching you in 
class. You looked unhappy, and I won¬ 
dered why. I wondered if I’d like you— 
and I tried to find out.” 

“You wouldn’t,” he said curtly. “I 
don’t belong. Your brother would have 
told you that.” 

From her silence he guessed that her 
brother had told her—just that. 

“Do you know what I think, Kerry 
Rooney?” 

“That I’m queer, I suppose; a pill.” 
His voice was defiant. “ I am.” 

“No.” He felt the light touch of a 
hand on his arm. It was gone at once. 
He might have imagined it. “ I think, 
for some reason you’re afraid of people, 
and so you try to dislike them.” 

Kerry’s voice was guarded: “Why 
would I be afraid? ” 

“Would it help,” she asked quietly, 
“to tell me?” 

He groped for cigarettes. In the 
quick flare of a match he glimpsed her 
dark .eyes and the sweet, kind curve of 
her mouth. The match flared out. 

This girl beside him was kind and 
honest, somehow he knew that. And she 
liked him, somehow he knew that. He 
had asked her for a date to make sure she 
knew nothing about him. And now, 
strangely, he found himself wanting to 
tell her, wanting to be—not alone. 

After a moment he said, “It would 
help.” His voice was quiet and bitter: 
“My father is in jail.” 

The girl didn’t speak. 

Kerry went on: “He and a man 
named Leason were in business. They 
failed. And when the smoke cleared 
away, Leason was in Paris with the 
assets and Dad was in jail.” 

She said gently and very earnestly, 
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“You can’t help your father by being 
ashamed. If he did wrong he’s paying 
for it. He’d hate your paying too.” 

Kerry said slowly, “Yes, he’d hate 
that.” He was groping for words: “But 
it’s hard to take. Rooney was a good 
name.” 

He felt her hand on his arm, a kind, 
firm little pressure. “It will be again,” 
she said. 

Later, in the light, on the steps of the 
Cameron mansion, Gail said, with a shy, 
boyish smile, “Friends, Kerry?” 

“Friends,” he told her. And awk¬ 
wardly, “You’re a swell little person.” 

Kerry strode into his boarding house 
and turned the hall light on two fresh¬ 
men getting engaged on the stairs. He 
looked at them, beamed on them. “Hi, 
there!” he said, and went whistling up¬ 
stairs. 

The youth in the sweater gazed after 
him and smiled like a man of the 
world. “Swacked!” he said approvingly. 
“Blotto!” 

VW'HILE Kerry was driving home, 
v v Gail Cameron, in the big house on 
the hill, was quarreling with her brother. 
By accident, Chet had spent the evening 
at home, and so was in a bad mood, in 
his odious, big-brother mood. He came 
to 'the door of Gail’s room. 

Gail, humming under her breath, was 
at the mirror, thinking she looked very 
nice. 

“Where have you been?” Chet asked 
crossly. 

“Riding,” she told him. 

“With that egg, Rooney?” 

Gail nodded. 

Her brother scowled. “Did you 
park?” he asked sternly. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Pet?” 

Gail turned from the mirror. “Chet 
Cameron, you can just mind your own 
business.” 

Her brother shrugged. "If you’re 
going out with any Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, I’ll have to mind yours.” 

“Try it,” she said and, picking up her 
cape, walked away from him to the 
closet. 

He said to a small, disdainful back, 
“Who is this Rooney? Where’d he come 
from?” 

Her voice came out of the closet: “ I 
don’t know. I don’t care. I like him.” 

“Well, I don’t,” he said, snapping his 
lighter. It wouldn’t flame. He put it 
away with dignity. “I guess I’ll find out 
who he is.” 

Gail came out of the closet, with 
rumpled curls and dark, angry eyes. 
“Keep asking for trouble, Chet Cam¬ 
eron,” she said hotly, “and some day 
you’ll get it.” 

“When I do,” Chet said easily, “its 
name won’t be Rooney. Pleasant 
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From the doorway Gail's brother looked at 
them shrewdly. “Hello," he said; “playing 
games?" 
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dreams,” he added, and went away, 
pleased with himself. . . . 

On the afternoon of October 18th, 
Kerry walked up the hill in the rain to 
call on Gail Cameron, housebound with 
a cold. 

A smiling Jap servant opened the door 
to him. Holding fast to a small bunch of 
violets, Kerry followed up wide stairs to 
the turret room, where Gail was expect- 
ing him. She was waiting in the door¬ 
way. Behind her were book-lined walls 
and gay cretonned chairs. Great circu¬ 
lar windows showed sky and treetops. 

Gail wore a dark dress with a little 
white collar and cuffs. Over the violets, 
her dark eyes looked at him, liking him. 

“ But, Kerry, I don’t want you bring¬ 
ing me flowers.” 

“Give them back,” he said firmly, 
“and I’ll take them away.” 

She made a little face at him, keeping 
the violets, and they smiled together. He 
hadn’t seen her for a week, for seven long 
days. 

Gail chatted happily of this and that, 
of books and people and life, while the 
wind slapped rain at the windows, and 
Kerry tried to match her mood, to be, 
himself, casual and gay. They fell silent. 
Gail’s eyes, under dark, curving lashes, 
were studying Kerry. 

Presently she said, “You’re worried 
about something, Kerry.” 

He nodded. “My father. He’s hop¬ 
ing for a pardon. He won’t get it.” 

“Kerry, don’t you blame him at all?” 
she asked gently. 

He frowned at her. “Of course. What 
of it? We’re Rooneys, the two of us.” 

“You Irish,” Gail said, cupping her 
chin in small hands, “are not very rea¬ 
sonable.” 

“The Irish,” Kerry told her firmly, 
“are the most reasonable people' in the 
world.” 

Gail shook her head thoughtfully. 
“You think with your hearts.” 

Kerry grinned at that. “I’ve been 
thinking of you for a week.” 

They were silent again, hearing the 
storm at the windows. The clock on the 
mantel above them chimed small silver 
notes. 

Gail slipped from her chair and, going 
to the window, looked out at the storm, 
the long slants of the rain and the windy 
treetops. He came and stood at her 
shoulder, seeing tumbled brown curls, a 
small, lovely ear, and soft curve of cheek. 
He felt his heart beating. 

He said crossly, “We can’t be friends.” 

Shedidn’tlookathim. “Why,Kerry?” 

“You know very well.” 

A small, obstinate voice: “Why, 
Kerry?” 

He said desperately to the tumbled 
curls, “I’m in love.” 

She turned at that, her eyes shining 


through tears. “Me, too,” she whis¬ 
pered. “Oh, Kerry, me, too.” 

She was small in his arms, and soft. 
He found the sweetness of her lips. The 
storm beat at the windows and roared 
away down the valley. But they were 
out of the storm and above it. Heart 
against heart for a moment. 

Slowly, insistently, a sound came be¬ 
tween them. Someone was knocking at 
the door. Gail slipped away, smiling 
breathlessly, her hands like frightened 
white birds at her tumbled curls. 

It was her brother Chet. From the 
doorway he looked at them shrewdly. 
“Hello,” he said; “playing games?” He 
crossed to the table and took a cigarette 
from a silver box. The lid of the box fell 
with a small, sharp sound. He looked at 
Kerry, snapping his lighter. “I hear 
you’re not boxing this year.” 

Kerry shook his head with a friendly 
grin. 

“Sorry,” Cameron said easily. “I 
rather looked forward to—licking you 
again.” 

Kerry shrugged. “Time I went,” he 
said to Gail. 

Cameron said, “Yes,” added, smiling, 
“I’ll show you out.” 

Gail turned to speak. 

Cameron said smoothly, “But it’s no 
trouble, Sis. It’s a pleasure.” 

Gail looked at Kerry and her eyes said, 
“He doesn’t matter. Nothing can hurt 
us now.” 

17" ERRY marched home through the 
V rain, head up and heart singing, filled 
with the wonder of Gail. A tall lad in a 
shabby coat, splashed by passing cars, 
thinking, “Gail Cameron—Gail Cam¬ 
eron Rooney,” striding the windy sky, 
stepping over the clouds. 

A telegram was waiting for him, under 
the door of his room. He went to the 
window to read it, and stopped thinking 
of Gail. His father was pardoned. “To 
do what?” Kerry thought. “To go 
where?” No one wanted him now. 

Kerry put the telegram away in the 
drawer of his desk. He sat on the edge of 
the bed with his thoughts. The rain 
drummed on the roof; someone pounded 
on the door, and feet went away down 
the hall. The room grew dark. Kerry 
got up and, turning on the light, went to 
his desk to write to his father. It was a 
difficult letter, but it had to be written, 
and tomorrow he’d have to see Gail. 

When tomorrow came the storm had 
passed. Gail and Kerry were in the 
turret room again, by the window, look¬ 
ing across the valley where the sunset 
flamed in the west. Above the dark 
mountains lay bright, burning gold, like 
the floor of heaven. Gail was very still. 
Kerry’s face was a hard young mask, his 
voice was guarded and quiet. He had 
walked slowly (Continued on page 142 ) 
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DEAR Dorothy: 

•%J I am not yet sure that London is a 
city of “fogs, fuddy-duddies, and h-drop- 
pers,” as you once described it to me, but 
I have encountered all three and I am 
well on my way to conviction. Of the 
trio I prefer fog; it hides ugliness, 
smothers noise, and severs all connection 
between the individual and the outside 
world. In the belief that this latter ef¬ 
fect is a good thing, you will probably 
not agree, being sixteen; but I continue 
in it. Fuddy-duddies are dull and 
h-droppers are dull, and with the dull, 
however glossed be their exteriors, I will 
not traffic. 

There is a fog going on now, a very 
soupy and gelatinous fog. It climbs up 
the window panes like a spider and then 
jells, so that all I can see is a series of 
gray blobs with streaks of lighter gray 
between them. Somewhere below me 
Southampton Row still rambles, I know, 
but I cannot see it. I have fallen asleep 
twice over Spengler’s Decline of the West, 
and the chambermaid has informed me 
that there is a sock missing from my 
laundry, a black sock. So I have taken 
to reading your letter and wondering 
what to do about it. 

You have asked me, in your politest 
manner, to tell you “all about every¬ 
thing” that I have seen and done, “in¬ 
cluding details.” You used to ask me 
precisely the same thing when you were 
thirteen years old and in London, and 
when you were fourteen years old and in 
Berlin. When you were fifteen years old 
and in New York you extorted from me 
orally much the same thing, and now 
that I am abroad the vicious circle has 
begun again. 

When you are seventeen you will for¬ 
get all about me and begin to dream 
about handsomely upholstered men 
with aquiline noses and padded shoul¬ 
ders, and the craving for correspondence 
which prompted you three years ago to 
steal my name and address from your 


elder sister’s notebook (in which young 
men are listed, for her convenience, al¬ 
phabetically) will be satisfied to a sur¬ 
feit by numerous undergraduates. 

But for the present you are still, in 
your own words, “a misunderstood 
adolescent,” and I have got to tell you_ 
“all about everything” I have seen and 
done, “including details.” 

VW’ELL, I told you when I left New 
v v York that I was going to look for 
something that I had lost, something that 
had to do with a delicate thread of my 
childhood’s fashioning which had lately 
unraveled itself and left me unhappy and 


discontented; something which you will 
very soon encounter when you begin to 
worry about that canine tooth of yours 
which is out of line, and when you begin 
to sneak dabs of perfume from the tall 
bottle on your elder sister’s dressing 
table. You told your mother at the 
time that I seemed on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown and that travel 
would do me a lot of good, so we parted 
on good terms and you gave me some 
cigarettes which cost me a lot of money 
at the customs office in France. 

I was still looking for that thing I lost 
when I left Jerusalem, where I last 
posted a letter to you. It was early in 
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the morning, too early, and the sleep 
was not out of my eyes. I climbed into a 
compartment of the train and sat across 
from a young English girl who had six 
tennis rackets piled on her lap, and 1 fell 
asleep wondering what use anyone could 
make of six tennis rackets. When I 
woke up we were at Lydda—you’ll find 
it on the map of Palestine, if you go to 
all that trouble (which you won’t), some 
ten miles from Jaffa—and 1 had to 
change trains. 

Then I got into a compartment with 
three men wearing caps and a woman 
who was eating a banana. They were 


Americans, and one of the men was 
elderly. He told me that he worked in a 
bank in Philadelphia and that he had 
been at the same desk for thirty-five 
years. When he said that, the younger 
men smiled and nodded, as if the fact 
had some spiritual meaning, and the 
woman stopped eating the banana and 
said, “He’s my daddy.” 

One of the younger men told me that 
he was married to the woman and the 
other man said he had left his wife at 
home. They were ministers, they said, 
one from Delaware and the other from 
Georgia, your home state. It was the 


Georgian who had left his wife at home. 
They said they had had a good time in 
Palestine. The minister from Georgia 
fell off an ass while riding around the 
walls of Jerusalem and the minister from 
Delaware fell off a camel. The woman 
said she didn’t ride, so she didn’t fall off. 

It was very hot, and the dust from the 
desert seeped in through the shut 
windows and made breathing difficult, 
the way it is in that New York apart¬ 
ment of yours about the middle of 
August. I got a headache, and at one of 
the stations I bought some headache 
tablets and a small bottle of brandy. I 
offered everyone a drink and everyone 
refused. 

“ Brother, I ain’t never taken a drink 
in my whole life,” the minister from 
Georgia said. 

“Neither have I,” the minister from 
Delaware said. The woman and her 
father smiled and nodded as if the state¬ 
ments had some spiritual meaning. I 
went into the dining car and sat there 
until we reached Kantara East. 

Kantara East is the station on the 
Palestine side of the Suez Canal, and we 
had to pass the customs there. One of the 
men took a look at the sheaf of visas 
in my passport and told me to go ahead. 

“Are you chasing somebody or run¬ 
ning away?” he asked. 

“ 1 don’t know,” I said, “but it’s not 
very close.” Which do you think it is, 
or do you care? 

TT WAS twilight when we got on the 
x ferryboat that was to take us across the 
canal, and the gilly-gilly boys were do¬ 
ing tricks for the passengers. Gilly-gilly 
boys are little natives about ten or eleven 
years old who are taught sleight-of- 
hand tricks by their masters and sent 
out every day to make money. They 
keep shouting “gilly gilly” all the time 
they are working their tricks, and with 
half a dozen of them scattered about the 
boat it made an infernal racket. I let 
one of them work the coin trick on me 
and take some baby chicks from under 
my coat. He told me that his master 
was very accomplished and could pick 
a cobra out of a man’s pocket. 

“That’s very nice,” 1 said. “He must 
get a lot of money for that.” 

“Yes,” the boy said, “many piasters.” 

At Kantara West we got on another 
train, and at about ten o’clock we got to 
Cairo. 1 went to a hotel and took a bath 
and went to bed, and the next morning I 
found that I had a corner room with a 
balcony. Across the street was a red¬ 
brick building with a sign in gold paint 
that said, “The Manure Company of 
Egypt, Ltd.” It reminded me of the 
sign I saw scrawled across the door of 
a carpenter shop in Haifa: “Ready 
Cofins;” and of the phrase you painted 
on the envelope containing a letter to 
me which you wrote in Berlin—a letter 
containing some impressions of the 
Nazi regime. It said, “Very Personel.” 

They gave (Continued on page 115) 


"Then I saw the Great Pyramid ... I thought about the 
old days and the frail young kings. . . .” Here’s a thrill¬ 
ing letter home from the young man whom we sent to 
see the Old World through new eyes 
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unpleasant possibilities of complaint and 
rebuke; it would be just his luck to ig- 
nore some important customer. He’d 
better see who it was. 

That the disturber was a woman did 
not mitigate Mr. Floyd’s hostility. He 
held the sex in even less regard than the 
scant esteem he harbored toward most 
members of his own. 

Toward the woman in the doorway he 
now felt a distrusting enmity, only 
heightened by the quiet elegance of her 
apparel, the manifest indicia of bearing 
and face and voice that identified her 
instantly as a member of the class which 
Mr. Floyd chiefly despised and resented 
—the idle rich. 

“Well?” 

“I’d like to buy a copy of Creeping 
Death," she announced. It seemed to 
Mr. Floyd that there was in her voice an 
echo of his own hostility. Resenting it, 
he made a pleased mental note of the 
fact that she wasn’t pretty and, estimat¬ 
ing her age at thirty, deliberately added 
a decade for good measure. 

“It won’t be ready till the fifteenth,” 
he snapped. His voice betrayed his feel¬ 
ing toward anybody who read the crude 
improbabilities of Mr. Egbert Ruther¬ 
ford Gibbinger. 

“ I quite understand that.” The tone 
held an amused, detached disdain which 
Mr. Floyd, resenting, reluctantly ad¬ 
mired. “But (Continued on page 76) 

“You don’t mean to say 
you’d read this sickening 
drivel out loud?” he ex¬ 
claimed 
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AS HE spoke rapidly into the 
MJ* rubber hose of the dictating ma¬ 
chine, Elbert Floyd was able to detach, 
as usual, a measure of his thought from 
the humdrum and detested routine which 
engaged him and to dedicate it, not 
without a certain bitter pleasure, to self- 
pity. 

Labor, beyond the hours of his bargain 
and without hope of added recompense, 
would have sufficiently discontented El¬ 
bert Floyd in any case. He hated work, 
hated the whole miserable institution 
whereby human beings exchanged, for 
the price of brute survival, the precious 
substance of life itself; more specifically 
and earnestly he despised his own task 
and product. 

This evening, the blade of his con¬ 
tempt was twisted shrewdly in the wound 
of it by the knowledge that his com¬ 
pulsory overtime enabled his employer 
to assassinate, upon the idiot’s game of 
golf, three hours of lifetime that of right 
belonged to Elbert Floyd himself. 

His bitterness prompted him, at first, 
to pay no heed to the tap of knuckles on 
the glazed panel of the outer door. It 
was after business hours, he told him¬ 
self, and this late visitor had no just 
claim on his attention. His orders re¬ 
quired him to dictate answers to the tray 
of letters lightly transferred from B. 
Edwin Ritter’s desk to his own. 

Let him, thought Elbert Floyd, knock 


his knuckles skin-bare on the ground 
glass. “Repline yours of the sixth,” he 
dictated, “beg tadvise’t copies of Creep¬ 
ing Death will go forward—” 

The tapping was more insistent, per¬ 
emptory, as if the sound of his voice had 
inspirited the caller. Mr. Floyd foresaw 
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skilled soup chef 
strike the 

Ukdt note/ 


Entertaining is grand fun, of course . . . 
especially when the hostess looks her very best 
... fresh ... radiant ... no little tell-tale lines 
of fatigue in her face . . . nothing to show that 
planning and arranging have taken their toll. 

And you can be sure of this — she does not 
burden her mind or her kitchen with soup¬ 
making . . . she leaves that to the most skillful 
soup chefs in the world—Campbell's. 

It’s a real help to any woman’s peace of mind 
to know that her soup will be just right . . . 
always . . . without fail . . . Serving Campbell’s 
Soups gives her that happy assurance. 

Have you glanced lately at the full list of 
Campbell's Soups ? . . . It's printed on this page 
— also on the label of every Campbell's can 
. . . superbly delicious soups . . . every kind 
you ever want! 

21 kinds to choose from . . . 


Asparagus 

Bean 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo 


Clam Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mushroom (Cream of) 1°mato 
Mutton 

Noodle with chicken 


Ox Tail 
Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 


Vegetable 

Vegetable-Beef 


CODE 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


Consomme 

by Campbell's. The clear, sparkling soup 
so much in demand for formal functions 
and for the family table. It’s the ideal 
prelude to the more elaborate meal. 
Invigorating broth of choice beef — 
amber-clear — delicately flavored with 
vegetables. A soup aristocrat! 

Cream of Mushroom 

by Campbell's. Soup de luxe—one of the 
newest and most popular favorites every¬ 
where. Fresh, whole, cultivated mush¬ 
rooms of finest table quality. Fresh 
double-thick cream. A liberal garnish 
of mushroom tidbits. A social lion ! 

Pea Soup 

by Campbell's. Splendidly nourishing, 
tempting puree of peas—enriched with 
choicest creamery butter — seasoned to 
your delight by the world’s most skillful 
soup chefs — Campbell's. Even more 
nourishing served as Cream of Pea by 
adding milk. Strictly vegetable. 


Tomato Soup 

by Campbell's. King of all soups — the 
favorite of favorites — the soup with the 
flavor that has never been equalled. 
Serve it asTomato Soup by adding water, 
or as Cream of Tomato by adding milk. 
Either way, it’s in a class by itself! 

Ox Tail Soup 

by Campbell's. A soup your family is sure 
to welcome — especially the men. Vege¬ 
tables, barley and sliced ox tail joints, 
in a rich ox tail broth. Fine sherry gives 
its bouquet and flavor to this delightful 
and hunger-satisfying soup! 

Double rich ! Double strength ! 

Campbell’s Soups are made as in your 
own home kitchen, except that the broth 
is double strength. So when you add an 
equal quantity of water, you obtain twice 
as much full-flavored soup at no extra 
cost. 
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I’ve often bought books here a few days in 
advance of their publication date, and I’m 
sure Mr. Ritter wouldn’t mind your oblig¬ 
ing me again.” 

Dimly Elbert Floyd detected in her 
voice a hint of the self-same scorn in which 
he held his employer. She didn’t like 
Ritter; that was in her favor, at least. Also, 
he realized, she had used a tone which 
somehow dissociated her from her errand; 
she didn’t admire the writings of Egbert 
Rutherford Gibbinger. 

“We haven’t any copies in the office,” 
he said, less harshly. “They’re due to¬ 
morrow, and we could send you one, I sup¬ 
pose, if there's a special hurry about it.” 

“I’m afraid there is,” she said. When 
she smiled, Mr. Floyd observed, there was 
a sort of tired prettiness in her face. 
"We’ve nothing to read this evening, 
and—” 

Elbert Floyd opened his eyes. The 
plural pronoun suggested that Mr. Gib- 
binger’s romance was to be read aloud. He 
winced at the thought. In type Mr. Gib¬ 
binger was dreadful enough; intoned in the 
uttered word his split infinitives and shriek¬ 
ing adjectives must be majestically horri¬ 
ble. 

“Gosh!” The exclamation escaped him. 
“You don’t mean to say you'd read that 
sickening drivel out loud? ” 

In turn her eyes went wide. Mr. Floyd 
was thereby made aware of their note¬ 
worthy blueness. Thirty, he decided, 
would be nearer right than forty, and the 
flash of very white teeth between lips that 
parted in surprise somehow lightened and 
almost beautified her face. 

“ You—you feel that way about it, too?” 

T HERE was an intimate, confidential 
quality, now, in her voice, something 
which completed the disintegration of Mr. 
Floyd’s outer defenses. For the first time in 
his experience he discovered in himself an 
impulse toward actual friendliness for a 
woman. 

"I’ll tell the world!” He regretted the 
phrase, acquired from the uncouth speech 
of slangy underlings and uttered now with¬ 
out intent. It left, however, a certain pun¬ 
gent aftertaste upon his lips. “ That’s not 
the half of it!” 

"But—but you print those books,” she 
charged. 

“And you’re here, after hours, trying to 
get hold of one ahead of time.” 

“ I suppose we can’t either of us help our¬ 
selves,” she admitted. “ You have to pub¬ 
lish the stuff and I have to wade through it, 
up to my neck in split infinitives and 
blood.” Her eyes darkened suddenly. 
" Isn’t there any way I could possibly get 
hold of an advance copy tonight? My 
aunt’s going to be disappointed if I can’t.” 

Elbert Floyd understood that pause be¬ 
fore the adjective. It told him as if in spe¬ 
cific words the whole story. She lived with 
her aunt; the darkening of her look in¬ 
formed him that she endured this residence 
of necessity unwillingly, as he endured his 
hateful servitude under B. Edwin Ritter. 

“ Look here”—he dropped his voice to a 
confidential note—"which would you rather 
do? Spend this evening reading that awful 
balderdash, or be browbeaten because it 


Magic Circle 

('Continued from page 74) 

isn’t issued? That’s about the situation, 
isn’t it?” 

She began, he thought, to stiffen to of¬ 
fended dignity, but instead, suddenly, her 
tired smile made confession. 

“ I suppose so. Why? Do you mean that 
you could let me have the book, after all?” 

“ I can dig up a rough copy, I guess, if 
you really want me to; or I can give you a 
signed affidavit that the thing won’t be out 
for another week. Take your choice.” 

She shook her head. “ I’ll take the book, 
then. I’ll have to read it sooner or later, 
and if I bring it home with me now it will” 
—she used another eloquent pause—“it 
will simplify things.” 

“I see. Come in. I’ll hunt up a green 
copy for you.” 

TJE RUMMAGED in the stockroom till 
he found one, wrapped it neatly, and 
returned, to find her standing before the 
laden shelves of the reception lobby, her 
lips twisted downward at the corners. 

“ I’ve read almost all of them,” she said 
simply. Elbert Floyd had a sudden, il¬ 
logical sense of guilt for his unwilling com¬ 
plicity in what the speech and tone implied. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I guess I know 
how you feel.” 

On impulse he reached for his shabby 
hat. He could come down a bit early in the 
morning and finish those letters before B. 
Edwin Ritter sauntered in to prattle about 
scuffed brassie shots and putts that ought 
to have gone down. 

"I’ll knock off,” he said. “ It seems as if 
I couldn’t stand any more of it tonight.” 

They went down the echoing corridor in 
a curious comradely silence, as if they were 
old friends moving in a familiar course. On 
the street, as she turned northward, he fell 
into step beside her, carrying the book; she 
seemed to accept his company as a matter 
of course. 

“Walking?” he asked, needlessly. He 
had half expected a waiting car, a covertly 
insolent chauffeur. She nodded. 

“The exercise does me good.” It was, 
he understood, a quotation. 

“And gasoline costs money,” he added 
bitterly. 

“Taxicabs do, anyway, and trolleys.” 
She smiled grimly. “ We haven’t any use 
for a car of our own, of course. My aunt’s 
an invalid.” 

“Real or by choice?” he demanded 
bluntly. She lifted her shoulders. 

“I’m not quite sure; but we have a 
fascinating doctor every day.” She stopped 
short, faced him. “I must be crazy, I 
think—talking this way to a stranger. 
You—” 

“I’m not a stranger any more,” Mr. 
Floyd declared. He told her his name. 
"What’s yours?” 

“Mildred Sutton." She shook her head. 
"It’s all too absurd, this scraping ac¬ 
quaintance—” 

Elbert Floyd dismissed the considera¬ 
tion with an impatient gesture. 

“What does it matter? We know each 
other, don’t we? We’ve been introduced 
by something a lot bigger than etiquette, 
haven’t we? We’re both on the same tread¬ 
mill, and we feel alike about it. We’re both 
people who slave our lives away to beguile 


the idleness of those who can afford to do 
nothing and who lack the power of rational 
self-amusement.' ’ 

The abiding grievance rose and rankled 
in him. 

“ We’re caught in the same trap, you and 
I, Mildred. That’s all that matters. We’re 
fellow victims of the freak of fate that 
showers wealth and leisure on people 
utterly incapable of using either, and 
denies both to the few who are born to 
understanding of what time and money 
can mean! If you had your aunt’s money 
you wouldn’t spend your life listening to 
clever lies from some sleek, patient-coddling 
doctor, would you? You wouldn’t hire 
somebody to read Egbert Rutherford Gib¬ 
binger aloud!” 

Miss Sutton’s face drew into a look that 
tightened Elbert Floyd's throat, a look of 
poignant wistfulness, the look of a hungry 
child before a bakeshop window. 

"Music,” she whispered. “Music and—” 

“Travel,” said Elbert Floyd. “Far 
places, untrodden paths, bare peaks in 
Tibet and the plumes of palm trees lifting 
from the sea! Stars above the desert—” 

“Pictures.” Again her whisper held a 
hunger that Elbert Floyd knew how to 
share. “Long stately corridors lined with 
them—” 

“Books, too—a world of them, waiting 
like an unbarred wonderland!” His voice 
quickened. “ And when we manage to get 
away from slavery we’re too tired to enjoy 
them! I’m reading Plato, now. And I go 
to sleep over the page!” 

He heard the slow, wistful indraft of 
her breath. 

“I wondered, when you came to the 
door, how you could bear to do what you 
were doing,” she said softly. “I—I hated 
you for staying on there, after everybody 
else had gone, to push a few more of those 
awful books out into the world. I might 
have guessed that you couldn’t help it.” 

“ And I hated you for wanting this one! ” 
He lifted the package in his hand. “Some¬ 
thing must have told me that you knew 
better. That was why I felt like that—I 
wouldn't have minded if you’d been a fat, 
idiot dowager or a gum-chewing flapper. 
You see what I mean, don’t you? You see 
why etiquette seems silly, between us? ” 

S HE had halted at the corner of Mo¬ 
hawk Street. He lifted his hat, extended 
the wrapped copy of Egbert Gibbinger’s 
atrocity. 

“I’ll come to see you,” he announced. 
“What’s the address?” 

She seemed to catch back unwary com¬ 
pliance. 

“You mustn’t. I’m not supposed to 
have any callers. It would just—just com¬ 
plicate things.” 

“We’ll go somewhere else, then,” he in¬ 
sisted. “This isn’t going to stop here, like 
this. I’ve got to see you.” 

He saw the indecision of her look soften 
to consent and harden," slowly, into pur¬ 
pose. 

“Yes,” she said. “We’ve got to. I 
could get out for a little while, after ten, 
and there’s the park.” He saw color in the 
pallor of her cheeks. “ It’s cheap and hate¬ 
ful, but—but ( Continued on page 78) 
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Your House and Your Health 



“Come along. You and I are 
going to inspect this house 
from top to bottom.” 


How you live is often far more important 
to your health than where you live. A strik- 
ing example of what proper sanitation can do 
is shown in the Panama Canal Zone. Down 
there, homes have been made healthful as a 
result of the work done by the Sanitation 
Department of the United States Army. 
Constant vigilance keeps them so. Your home, 
wherever it is, requires equal vigilance. 

Take an inspection trip through your house, 
from attic to cellar, and see whether the heat' 
ing, lighting, plumbing and ventilating systems 
are in condition to give you and your family 
a full measure of health and safety. Should 
any of them be repaired, altered, or replaced? 

If you find that your house is in apple-pie 
order, you will be gratified. If you find a 
condition which should be corrected, you 
will be glad to do what is necessary to make 
your home safer, more healthful and more 
comfortable. 




INSPECT THOROUGHLY 
Heating 

Do your heating arrangements keep your home at an 
even temperature—about 70° ? Have the flues and 
chimneys been cleaned recently? Is coal gas emitted 
from furnace or stoves? 

Plumbing and Drains 

It is essential to health that sewage should be properly 
disposed of, and that plumbing and drains be kept in 
repair. Is hot and cold water available for kitchen, 
bathroom and laundry? 

Electric Wiring and Gas Outlets 

Defective electric wiring or connections may cause fires. 
Gas leaks may cause suffocations or explosions. In case 
of doubt get professional advice. Repairs must be made 
by a qualified expert. 

Ventilation and Screens 

Adequate ventilation is important to health, but drafts 
cause discomfort and also waste fuel. Inspect the casings 
of doors and windows to see that they open easily and 
close tightly. 

Screens at the proper season are necessary to keep out 
flies and mosquitoes—disease carriers. 

Food Protection 

Does your refrigerator hold its temperature between 
40° and 50° and keep perishable food in proper con¬ 
dition—especially the milk? 

Leaks, Cracks or Breaks 

Is there dampness in cellar or attic caused by a leak ? 
Do clogged drain-pipes or gutters at the edge of your 
roof furnish breeding places for mosquitoes? Is there 
broken plaster in walls or ceilings in which vermin may 
breed? Shaky stairs? Weak banisters? Loose boards in 
floorings? They add to the number of falls—the most 
frequent of all accidents in homes. 

Lighting 

Correct lighting is needed to prevent eyestrain. Many 
a fall has been prevented by properly placed lights 
—particularly in halls and on stairways. 

Garbage 

Proper disposal of refuse and garbage is imperative. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Frederick H. Ecker, President ^ — One Madison Ave., New York, n. Y. 

© 1934 M. L. I. CO. 
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<2/i takes 
odffl JzUce^ 


By Albert Benjamin 


DR. FREEMAN BLUNT, a dentist of 
Albert Lea, Minn., has built a completely 
equipped automobile trailer office and goes 
to his patients. 

AFTER 6 P. M., William Finn, Boston 
taxicab driver, always wears a tuxedo at 
work. 

MRS. P. H. REINKE, Clover, Idaho, re¬ 
cently became a grandmother for the 71st 
time. 

JOE VANDLE, Charlotte, N. C., city em¬ 
ployee, built a 3-room cottage from stray 
bricks he collected In streets, alleys, and 
vacant lots. 

MISS ROBERTA LOVE, town bacteri¬ 
ologist for Montclair, N. J., created a mini¬ 
ature American flag, perfect in color and 
detail, from living microbes. 

RALPH BALL, 12, of Castlewood, Va., 
has trained his police dog to help him dig 
potatoes. 

JAMES GARFIELD BROWN, an Oneida 
Indian of Kansas City, Mo., claims the 
world’s brick-laying championship, having 
laid 46,600 bricks in less than 7 hours. 

HENRY BULLARD, 75-year-old Negro 
farmer near Monroe, La., has been hold¬ 
ing 13 bales of cotton since 1906 for a 
higher price. 

MRS. GRACE WALLING, of Fayette, 
Ohio, recently purchased the whole town 
of Jimtown, Ohio, consisting of a restau¬ 
rant, gasoline station, and house, at an 
auction for $1,475 cash. 

IN WIIAT Is believed to be the biggest 
telephone hook-up ever arranged, M. H. 
Karker, president of a national tea com¬ 
pany, talked simultaneously to 5,000 
people scattered from coast to coast. 

MRS. CORNELIA McGUIRE, of Ar¬ 
cadia, Fla., has made it a rule to give a 
home-baked cake to anyone who does her 
an injustice. 

IN HEATHSVILLE, VA., the eleven 
grandsons of Stephen Sanders, 85, re¬ 
cently defeated his twelve sons in a game 
of baseball by a score of 9 to 6. 

MIKE FOLEY, of Hollywood, Calif., is 
employed to keep flies from lighting on the 


grease-painted faces of actors and actresses 
by shooting them with a patent gun. 

SAM HOPPER, of Altoona, Ala., dally 
prays so loudly from a near-by moun¬ 
tain-top that he can be heard two miles 
away. 

MISS LILLIAN E. HAYES, Dunreith, 
Ind., has trained a Whistling Choir of 
Canaries. Their best selections, she says, 
are Yankee Doodle and My Old Kentucky 
Home. 

ADAM HABERMAN, a Lincoln, Nebr., 
railroad man, recently made a mental 
note of the serial numbers of each car of a 
39-car freight train, and afterwards 
wrote them down correctly in order, each 
car number having five or six digits. 

FOR the last 15 years Isaac Logan has 
climbed about 900 feet every morning to 
the top of historic Mt. Rubidoux, in River¬ 
side, Calif., to ring the bell at the summit 
at seven o’clock. 

MICHAEL J. FLANAGAN, Clerk of the 
Supreme Court In Bridgeport, Conn., has 
not missed a World Series since the 
classic had its inception 31 years ago. 

THREE sisters in Bridgetown, N. S., have 
given birth to 56 children: Mrs. Mary 
Vidito, leading with 21; Mrs. Wells Ryn- 
hard next, with 19, and Mrs. Nichol Sa¬ 
bine, with 16. 

FREDERICK G. RICHARDSON, of 
Watertown, Mass., collects postmarks, 
and has letters from Ace, Texas; King, 
N. C.; Queen, Pa.; Jack. Ala.; Joker, Va. 

JOHN WRIGHT, of Sanford, Maine, 
claims he can distinguish, by his sense of 
touch, 15 different diameters of hair be¬ 
tween .0030 and .0006 of an inch. 

GENE SCOTT, 4, of Reno, Okla., can 
play 227 selections on the harmonica. 

MRS. FRANK LAMBERT, of Chicago, 
Ill., has grown a miniature garden in a six¬ 
teen-gallon bottle. 

Jl L Do you know an unusual fact that will fit 
44 into this column? The American Magazine 
4 will pay $1 for each acceptable item for this 
department. Contributions must be accompanied 
by corroborative proof. Address IT TAKES ALL 
KINDS, The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., 
New York. N. Y. No entries returned. 


there’s no other way that I can see.” 

“At ten,” he told her, “I’ll meet you 
at the bench nearest to the fountain.” 

For a few steps he carried in his spirit 
a surging sense of triumph; slowly it sub¬ 
sided as he faced the facts. What difference 
did it make, after all, that chance had led 
his path across that of a woman designed 
by Fate to share his secret visions? 

Forty. And forty dollars a week. Not 
very sure of even that, and sure, sooner 
or later, of dismissal, to make way before 
some eager youngster, scrambling upward 
to success he might attain but would never 
know how to enjoy. Elbert Floyd was not 
deceived about his own half-failure. You 
couldn’t win in this jostle of business if 
your heart was set upon the goal beyond 
it; you succeeded only if you loved the 
rush and scurry for its own sake—like 
B. Edwin Ritter, for instance, who might 
have retired years ago on the profits of his 
skillful pandering to literary depravity. 
Himself, hating it all, Floyd had no hope. 

This had been bad enough before he had 
found Mildred. He foresaw how much 
worse it would be hereafter. For a mo¬ 
ment he was almost resolved to stay away 
from the bench in Johnson Square this 
evening. Almost, and only for the mo¬ 
ment. He was there at half-past nine. 

A SUMMER and an autumn slipped 
away. It was close on winter. 

Elbert and Mildred emerged from the 
marble lobby of a movie theater to a slant 
of wet sleet, gray in the flare of electricity, 
deepening, as they plodded through it, 
the slippery slush underfoot. It con¬ 
strained them to a quickened pace; even 
the meager, stolen pleasure of their home¬ 
ward walk, thought Elbert Floyd, had to 
be curtailed and dampened by this witless 
malice on the part of nature. 

“It’s worse,” he said suddenly, “it’s 
worse than it was before I found you. I 
could stand it then, Mildred; but now—” 

“ I know. But it’s better too.” He 
thrilled to the light encounter of their 
arms. “ It doesn’t cost anything to hope.” 

“Hope!” He laughed. “What have 
we got to hope for? There’s nothing in 
front of me but drudgery; nothing before 
you but unpaid, unthanked slavery to 
that woman’s spiteful whims! If she had 
anything to leave you, if there were any 
chance that she’d leave it to you if she 
had it, you might have a thin excuse to 
drug yourself with hope; but, as it is”— 
he moved his hands in a savage gesture— 
“ we’ll go on, both of us, handcuffed to the 
treadmill till it crushes us!” 

“Perhaps. But I won’t believe it till I 
have to.” She could display, he had dis¬ 
covered, such evidences of feminine illogic 
for all the manlike straightness of her 
mind. He did not regret them in her, 
strangely; they stirred in him, as now, a 
dimly pleasant sense of greater strength. 
Deliberately he stultified himself to leave 
her that poor, baseless gleam of hope. 

“Miracles do happen,” he conceded. 

He stopped. They had reached the 
little square, and through the sleet he saw 
the phenomenon of late-blazing windows 
in the austere, disapproving countenance 
of Miss Sutton’s prim old house, a wide 
outthrust of light through its open door, 
the emerging figure of a man, who carried, 
ominously, the small black bag that 
marked him as a doctor. 

He found himself running to keep pace 
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with Mildred. Beside her, at the gate in 
the severe iron fence, he shared in the dis¬ 
favor of the doctor’s gaze. 

“Oh, it’s you, Miss Sutton?” The doc¬ 
tor’s eye flicked toward Floyd, and his 
lips bent downward at their comers. 
“Rather unfortunate that you chose this 
particular evening to leave your aunt, but 
it made no real difference. She’d have 
died as quickly even if I’d been here. An 
embolism. I’ll be quite at your service, of 
course, for anything else that comes up. 
Don’t hesitate to let me know—” 

“Thank you.” Elbert Floyd was aware 
of a new respect for Mildred. Her voice 
matched the doctor’s detachment. “Mr. 
Floyd—this is Dr. Britt, Mr. Floyd.” The 
two men nodded stiffly. “I’m sure that 
Mr. Floyd will help me with what’s to be 
done.” 

“Quite so.” Dr. Britt nodded indiffer¬ 
ently. “Good evening, then.” 

His car whisked him into the pelting 
slant of snow. Elbert Floyd, obeying 
some unvoiced command of Mildred’s 
manner, accompanied her to the doorway 
and, with a sense of trespass, into the 
chaste black-walnut dignity of the hall 
beyond it. Here, twisting his wet hat, he 
gave ear to an exchange of curt speech 
between Mildred and the vinegary maid 
who met them at the stair foot. 

Again he felt a stirring of respect for 
Mildred; she was competent, clear of wit, 
wholly unshaken by the shock; he saw 
that even the maid’s insolence was over¬ 
borne by that crisp, commanding quality 
in Mildred’s voice. She turned to him as 
the woman moved away to do her bidding. 

“You’ll think I’m heartless about it,” 
she said quietly, “but I just can’t pretend. 
She amused herself by trying to hurt me in 
some new way every day. Tonight, after 
I’d helped her into bed, she told me that 
the reason she’d put all her money into 
that annuity was to make sure I’d keep 
her alive as long as I could. ‘And you’d 
better—you’ll be done with easy living 
when I’m gone!’ Easy!” For an instant 
her voice yielded. “I’m glad it’s over, 
Elbert. I don’t care if I’m turned out into 
the street tomorrow—I’m glad!” 

“We—we’ll manage all right,” he said 
stoutly. He tried to believe it, tried not 
to see the figures that lifted jeeringly at 
the back of his brain. Forty dollars. It 
shrank to absurd littleness. 

“We’ll make out,” he said. “I’ll take 
care of you, Milly!” . . . 

■CLBERT telephoned Mildred from the 
office next day. Her voice thrilled in his 
ear. She was brisk, competent, again com¬ 
pletely the Mildred he had known, and yet 
there was a difference in Elbert Floyd’s 
conception of her. They had shunned the 
banality of abbreviated names, but now, 
illogically, Elbert Floyd thought of her 
and addressed her as Milly, and, taking 
leave, subjoined to this an utterly un¬ 
premeditated “dearest.” 

The mischievous whim of chance led B. 
Edwin Ritter into earshot just in time to 
overhear this farewell speech. He stopped 
at Floyd’s elbow. 

“Call up your sweeties after business 
hours!” he barked. 

Elbert Floyd felt the short hair at the 
base of his scalp rise and stiffen. 

“ Is that so? ” The speech gave him an 
agreeable sense of effective repartee. He 
repeated it, his voice rasping more de¬ 


fiantly than before, an unfamiliar joy of 
combat warming him. Oppression had not 
roused him to revolt as long as only he had 
borne the ignominy of it; now, myste¬ 
riously, it was Milly who was affronted by 
Ritter’s word and tone. His hands closed. 
“Is-tha-a-t-so?” he said again. “Say—” 

His sanity returned as he found himself, 
presently, clearing out his personal be¬ 
longings from his desk. The enormity of 
his folly overwhelmed, appalled him. Just 
when he needed his job for Milly’s sake! 

Behind him he heard B. Edwin Ritter’s 
footsteps, and he set his teeth on a resolve 
to sue and wheedle for forgiveness. The 
telephone at his elbow buzzed. Old habit 
constrained him to heed it; for the sake 
of its impression on Ritter, even though 
the voice was Milly’s, unsteadied by ex¬ 
citement, he held his answer sternly to 
the clipped, staccato style of business 
diction. 

“Elbert! Elbert! It was all a lie! Every 
word of it! She just made it up to torment 
me! She never bought any annuity. Her 
lawyer’s just been here with her will— 
she”—the voice rose and broke like a 
cresting wave—“she left every bit of it to 
me! We're rich, Elbert! We—we’re free, 
do you understand?—free! Oh, please 
hurry—it won’t seem true till you’re here!” 

'"THE receiver clicked before Elbert Floyd 
could answer. He rose slowly, draw¬ 
ing breath into lung cells long disused. B. 
Edwin Ritter preserved a mien of judicial 
severity as Floyd deliberately approached 
him; but behind that aspect Floyd de¬ 
tected regret and even a hint of panic. 

“Mr. Ritter, I shouldn’t have called 
you a cheese-paring, penny-squeezing 
slave-driver, just now. You aren’t any of 
those things. They imply a sort of animal 
cunning that you don’t possess. I should 
have said that you’re a dumb-bell, Rit¬ 
ter.” He smiled amiably at the blank, 
puffy countenance. “ You’re so dumb that 
you even think you’ve got a chance of 
patching things up with me so that I’ll go 
right on running your business for you for 
forty bucks a week! ” He chuckled, reach¬ 
ing for his hat and overcoat. “Try,” he 
said, yielding again to the allure of pun¬ 
gent colloquialism, “try and do it, Ritter! 
Try and do it!” 

Behind him, as he went blithely down 
the corridor, he seemed to hear the gears 
and cogs of the treadmill gnashing their 
teeth at his escape. The exhilaration of 
his parting clash with Ritter, however, 
faded swiftly to almost solemn realization 
of infinitely higher joys before him. 

“Leisure," he whispered, stumbling in 
the slush. “The best of life! Travel and 
books and music and—” The future 
beckoned like shining cloud-castles be¬ 
yond a rainbow bridge. A sign intercepted 
his rapt glance. He stopped, obeyed its 
lyric urgency by entering the office it 
proclaimed. When he emerged his pocket 
bulged with printed matter setting forth 
the paradisian delights of a cruise that 
would draw a magic circle, presently, 
around the most beautiful of worlds. . . . 


r T'WO years! A pallid dilution of daylight, 
oozing through Binchester’s perpetual 
aura of soft-coal smoke, was sufficiently 
supplemented by electricity for Elbert 
Floyd to read the morning newspaper beside 
hiscoffeecup. Morning, his watch informed 
him, was at eight-fifteen; the white- 


paneled dining-room was as cheerful and 
inviting as any room in Binchester, at this 
time and season, could be. The breakfast 
which the comely maid set before him left 
him with no faintest basis for complaint. 
And yet Elbert Floyd was aware, unmis¬ 
takably, of a smoldering discontent. 

He got up and climbed the stairs slowly. 
In his crib, solemnly waving fat, absurdly 
bowed legs, his son regarded him with an 
eye dubious and unfriendly. Floyd picked 
the boy up in his arms, only to have Milly 
take him away from him. 

“Don’t do that, Elbert. You upset him 
so. What is it?” 

Retreating, Floyd was conscious of a 
dim self-pity. Her tone clearly implied 
that he was an annoyance, a trespasser. 

“Nothing,” he said. “I just thought 
I’d see whether 1 could steal a few minutes 
of your company. I—” 

Junior lifted an embittered yelp. Milly’s 
peremptory gesture banished Elbert Floyd; 
he went downstairs, pursued by the di¬ 
minuendo of his son’s subsiding clamor. 

In the somber book-room Elbert Floyd 
gave himself over to meditation. Against 
an impulse to be merely sorry for himself, 
he compelled his thought to be unbiased, 
rational. Junior’s unforeseen intrusion 
had inevitably upset the ordered, careful 
scheme of life to which his parents had 
looked confidently forward. That was 
natural. People with an infant son to rear 
lay under an inescapable constraint. 

You couldn’t travel, for instance; to 
this Elbert Floyd was reconciled. Indeed, 
secretly, he was considerably more than 
merely that. Even now memory could 
revive in him a ghastly qualm at the 
thought of that bridal circumnavigation. 
According to that brutally unsympathetic 
ship’s doctor, Floyd had broken all prior 
records by being seasick in the Suez Canal. 

Examining his spirit diligently, Elbert 
Floyd realized that his discontent did not 
focus on the static quality of his present 
lot. It puzzled him. Except for travel, for 
which he felt decidedly less than no desire, 
Junior had deprived him of no advantage 
incident to the leisured life, and yet, 
unmistakably, he was not happy. 

AT RANDOM, standing before a shelf, 
he took down a calf-bound book. 
Herbert Spencer. He knew accurately how 
grateful he should be for the free time that 
stretched so far before him that he could 
count on opportunity to read his way 
straight along that shelf. 

Vaguely, overhead, Floyd could hear 
the passing and repassing of Milly’s busy 
feet; doors closed audibly; there were the 
sounds of voices; Milly’s, touched with 
authority and decision. It wasn’t fair; 
here was injustice, imperfect organization. 
The house and its management, Junior 
and the manifold affairs that centered 
about his young existence—these were 
rightfully as much his own duty as Milly’s, 
and yet he left them, selfishly, wholly 
upon her slender shoulders. Leisure? How 
much of it did Milly enjoy? 

Firmly Floyd marched upstairs. Milly, 
engaged in talk with one of the maids, 
turned an eye upon him, an eye, unmis¬ 
takably, of impatient challenge. 

“ Well?” Her tone was edged. 

“ I want to have a talk with you,” he 
said. “This can’t go on, this way. You’re 
working yourself to death, Milly.” 

“ I can’t stop now.” She moved her 
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hand in dismissal. “I’ll come as soon as I 
can.” 

He stood his ground. “No. You’ll 
come right now. We’ve got to settle this.” 

“Really, Elbert, you simply mustn’t 
interrupt me this way when I’m busy. 
I’ve quite enough to do without your—” 

“You’ve a lot too much to do,” he cut 
in. “That’s just it. You’re busier than 
you ever were when your aunt was alive. 
You wait on Junior more than you ever 
had to wait on her; you manage the house 
yourself, instead of having a housekeeper. 
You—” 

“ And I have to stop right in the middle 
of everything and discuss it with you!” 
She smiled at him, but there was still a 
sharpness in her voice. “Do get on with 
it, Elbert, and let me finish—” 

“You’re being cheated, that’s all. You 
haven’t any leisure at all, Milly. And I 
can’t enjoy mine when I know you’re 
scuttling about upstairs this way. 1 want 
you to be sensible and hire a house¬ 
keeper —” 

Milly’s lips flattened. "Thank you! I 
had all I wanted of that while Aunt Edith 
was alive! You can’t understand. You’re 
just a man. You can’t realize how a 
woman feels about her home, Elbert. It’s 
sweet of you to feel as you do, but you 
don’t understand. I’d rather scrub the 
floors and cook and wash with my own 
hands than let some other woman own my 
home!” 

LBERT FLOYD quailed before the 
fervent heat of her voice. She was ab¬ 
surdly wrong, of course, allowing emotion 
to overrule her intellect; but argument 
was futile against blind sentiment. 

“All right. Of course, that’s for you to 
say. It’s just that I'm ashamed of being so 
selfish,” he explained. “It’s all through 
you that we’re able to enjoy life; and yet 
you’re working harder than ever, and I’m 
getting all the benefit. I can’t sit and read, 
Milly, without feeling like a pig. It's only 
nine or so, and you’re tired out!” 

She withdrew gently from his hands. 

"It’s lovely of you to feel that way 
about me, Elbert; but you mustn’t. I’m 
quite happy—really. You mustn’t think 
I’m doing things I hate—I—I like to do 
them. It’s my idea of a perfectly glorious 
good time. I’d rather have my baby and 
my house than anything else in the world. 
You think I’m envying you, sitting down 
there buried in your old books. Well, I’m 
not, Elbert.” She smiled at him, and he had 
a vague remembrance of his mother. “ I’m 
glad that you enjoy it so, of course; but 
sometimes”—her voice softened—-“some¬ 
times I’m sorry for you because you’re 
missing so much fun.” 

He shook his head. This was what 
marriage and motherhood could do even 
to such a woman as Milly had been! She’d 
yearned for escape as thirstily as Elbert 
Floyd himself, and now that she’d at¬ 
tained it, she went willfully back to her 
treadmill! Instead of sharing his profit¬ 
able leisure she actually pitied him! Pitied 
him! 

He went back to the library. Herbert 
Spencer failed miserably to hold his 
attention. After three labored readings 
the statement that race-maintaining con¬ 
duct, like self-maintaining conduct, arises 
gradually out of that which cannot be 
called conduct, remained obscure. He 
confronted a sudden unwilling vision of 


himself, sentenced to a lifetime of burrow¬ 
ing among such polysyllables for their 
hidden meaning. Leisure. For the first 
time the word assumed a sinister aspect. 

He was free to fill them, to be sure, with 
whatever pleased him best; but this very 
freedom, he discovered, only laid upon his 
shoulders a new burden. It was work, 
hard, baffling work, to find employment 
for these vacant hours and days and 
years—work which would never end! 

He set his teeth. So be it. Life wasn’t 
going to beat Elbert Floyd! He had de¬ 
ceived himself in his innocence. Travel 
required a steadier inward mechanism 
than Elbert Floyd possessed; but that 
needn’t force him to beguile his idleness 
with solitaire or picture puzzles! There 
was something to do, something worth do¬ 
ing, something that would satisfy! 

“It’s just up to me,” said Elbert Floyd 
aloud between his teeth, "to find that 
thing.” 

He saw now that Milly had already 
found it. Her baby and her house were all 
she needed. A dim envy stirred in him. 
Milly was luckier than he was; she hadn’t 
been obliged to search; the answer to her 
problem had simply happened to her. He 
couldn't expect any such good fortune for 
himself. His answer must be sought. 

Self-understanding dissipated lingering 
mists of illusion. Ruthlessly he stripped 
away his false estimates of himself. No 
use to pretend, any longer, that he could 
enjoy communing with Herbert Spencer, 
for instance. 

“I’m nothing but a lowbrow, like all 
the rest of them,” he said aloud. “That’s 
the plain truth of it. I’ve been kidding 
myself that I’m a silk purse, when I’m —” 

He left the unkind metaphor unfinished. 
“When I’m no better than B. Edwin 
Ritter, if you get right down to brass 
tacks.” 

He wasn’t as good as Ritter, he decided, 
on reflection. Ritter was happy. And 
happiness, after all, was the final, incon¬ 
testable proof of ability. Unhappy people 
were failures in the only thing that really 
mattered. He felt, suddenly, a stirring of 
regard for the pudgy little publisher, an 
affection touched with envy. He’d been 
wrong about so many things that perhaps 
he’d been wrong, too, in despising Ritter. 
Maybe the fat, bustling fellow knew more 
about this art of living than Elbert Floyd, 
for all his comfortable superiority, had 
managed to find out. 

He moved to the window. The March 
day had indulged in a sudden change of 
humor; a tempered sunlight streaming 
through the dome magicked it somehow 
into a vast hollow pearl. 

"L_TE CALLED upstairs that he was going 
for a walk. Milly’s approval was so 
swift and cordial that he went out with a 
feeling that she was relieved to be rid of his 
presence in the house; tolerantly he sym¬ 
pathized with her. Milly was still in love 
with him, he knew, but it was possible for 
even Milly to have too much of his society. 

He swung along almost cheerfully; his 
feet, permitted to choose their own course, 
carried him downtown. He paused, pres¬ 
ently, before the building which housed 
B. Edwin Ritter’s offices. Again, when 
decision was left with them, his feet bore 
him within. 

He’d forgotten the cheerfulness of the 
reception-room, the faint, friendly smell 


of books. The girl on duty at the telephone 
switchboard greeted him with a warmth of 
welcome that pleased him strangely; he’d 
forgotten, too, that she was so pretty. The 
sudden stir of friendliness with which he 
shook B. Edwin Ritter’s plump hand 
puzzled him. He actually liked Ritter; it 
was unmistakably and positively a pleas¬ 
ure to see him again. 

It was also, he observed, a pleasure for 
Ritter. The publisher was almost affec¬ 
tionate about his welcome. 

“Well, see who’s here! Punched the 
clock? Take off that coat and get busy!” 

Elbert Floyd discovered that the jocular 
speech woke in him a definite wistfulness; 
it would be fun, in a way, to feel the old 
rush and scurry going on about him, to be 
part of it. He grinned dutifully at the 
joke, but somehow it wasn’t altogether 
funny. Ritter, too, seemed to be aware 
of a serious quality below the heavy 
persiflage. He tilted his bullet head and 
half closed his eyes. 

“I .could certainly use you, Bert, if 
you’d quit loafing and get back into 
harness. Never realized till you’d gone 
that you’d been just about running the 
business for me.” He hesitated. “How 
about it? If there’s any chance, I’ll talk 
business with you in a way that’ll make 
you sit up!” 

“Shoot,” said Elbert Floyd. “It won’t 
hurt me to listen.” 

"LJE LISTENED to talk of a mushroom 
■*- expansion in Ritter’s business that 
somehow deepened his vague depression. 
People were buying books in unheard-of 
quantities, fairly fighting for them. Ritter 
needed help, the kind of help that Elbert 
Floyd had given him; he was willing to 
pay almost anything to get it. 

“Reorganize the firm, if you want to— 
give you an interest in it. I tell you, Bert, 
you were made to measure for this busi¬ 
ness. If you’ll come in with me there’s no 
limit to what we could do.” 

Floyd shook his head. “ I’d hate it,” he 
said slowly. “Not the business part of it. 
I’d like that, I guess. It’s—it’s about all 
I’m good for.” His voice was bitter. 
“I’ve found out that it takes a tetter man 
than I am to do nothing. But I couldn’t 
stand the notion of spending my time 
giving people the Gibbinger habit! It’s 
nothing, when you get right down to cold 
truth, but peddling a kind of drug!” 

Ritter laughed. “You’re so wrong that 
it’s funny, Bert! The human animal has 
to creep before it can walk. You didn’t 
learn your letters on—on Herbert Spencer, 
did you? You began, like all of us, on the 
cat that ate the rat. Well, Gibbinger and 
the rest are just a sort of first reader for 
the great big group of people who, men¬ 
tally, are just getting out of the kinder¬ 
garten. Look around you! What’s been 
happening to the world these last thirty or 
forty years?” He waved his short arm in a 
sweeping circle. “ Why, Bert, all the best 
brains of the race have been concentrated 
for a century on jamming leisure on people 
who don’t know any more about what to 
do with it than—than you and I do! 
Spare time and spare money, not for just a 
handful of lucky, smart, hard-working 
exceptions, but for everybody! 

“The day laborer has more free time and 
more loose money today than the white- 
collar man had ever dreamed of getting, 
thirty or fifty years back! If you don’t 
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It is to RCA Victor all-wave sets 
whatthe human brain is to the body 
. . . the director and governor of 
action. Human in its work, we com- 
pare it to the human brain. Hidden 
within the set (in all sets of 6 tubes 
or more), it automatically governs 
reception to give you the beauty of 
Higher Fidelity tone. Concentrates 
on the station or signals you tune in, 
and shuts out interference. For each 
different broadcast band it puts to 
work a complete receiving circuit 
— perfectly tuned for that one 
band. Supervises tuning-in— 
makes it easier, and far more exact. 


This is the RCA VICTOR 
“MAGIC BRAIN 99 


Model Three Eighty-one . . . Radio-Phonograph . . . Three Hundred and Seventy-five Dollars 


...AND ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 

YOU’LL FIND THE WORLD REMADE! 


World Radio’s next mighty development is here 
now: the marvelous RCA Victor “MAGIC BRAIN” 



Model 128: Magic Brain table model $69.95 


A RADIO AND A PRICE FOR EVERYONE I 

RCA Victor instruments priced from <S18.75 to *375.oo 
including Standard Receivers, Auto Radios, Air-Cell Battery 
Radiosand Radio-Phonographs. All RCA Victor instruments 
equipped with RCA Micro-Sensitive Radio Tubes. All prices 
F. O. B. Camden, N. J., subject to change without notice. 
Any short-wave radio performs better with an RCA World- 
Wide Antenna. The “X” band is in all sets of 8 tubes or more. 


D ON’T be too sure your Christmas gifts 
are decided on... not until you’ve seen 
and heard these new RCA Victor all-wave 
sets with their uncanny Magic Brain! 

On Christmas morning... the youngsters 
playing with their new toys. You switch on 
the new RCA Victor... tune in London for 
Christmas vespers. . . celebrate Noel some 
place in France... take your pick of Rio de 
J aneiro or Caracas or La Paz in Sou th A merica 
...and certainly tune in Rome for the gor¬ 
geous Christmas music. 

An experience, eh ? Different ? Fascinat¬ 
ing? Yes—and more thrilling than you can 
guess until you actually hear Higher Fidelity 
tone bring the actual voices and instruments 


in living beauty into your room ! That’s 
something big for this Christmas. And — 
look at the prices: it's a gift within reach! 

The Magic Brain is an exclusive R'CA 
Victor development making all-wave tun¬ 
ing, for the first time, really easy. It brings 
you the crowning delight: Higher Fidelity 
tone... in foreign or domestic broadcasts, 
police, aviation or amateur signals. 

Cabinets are designed to harmonize with 
your furnishings,hand-rubbed, permanently 
mirror-like. The finest cabinetry in Victor’s 
3 5 years! RCA Victor dealers are showing 
new Magic Brain sets today. Go now. See 
—and hear one of the most wonderful gifts 
Christmas could bring to your whole family. 



RCfl VICTOR 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY. INC.. ONE UNIT OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA ... THE WORLD’S LARGEST RADIO ORGANIZATION. OTHER UNITS: 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO.. INC,. . . R. C. A. COMMUNICATIONS INC. ... RCA RADIOTRON CO.. INC. . . . RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Gs crtftahs see uxru 

By Eleanor Early 


VV DO YOU sometimes wonder whether 
* other persons like you? Here is your 
answer. Examine yourself. This series of 
questions, based on psychological tests, is 
designed to give you a general estimate of 
your personal popularity and your apti¬ 
tude for making friends. 

Study the chart carefully. Answer each 
question Yes or No. Be as honest as possi¬ 
ble. If you give yourself too many breaks, 
you may know by that token that you are 
not very popular, even though your grade 
is high. This is a test for persons, not 
paragons. 

You’ll find instructions for scoring on 
page 94. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Do you express your opinion freely 
and unsought? 

2. Do you feel superior to three of your 
best friends? 

3. Are you tolerant (or do you only 
think you are)? 

4. Do you like to eat alone? 

5. Do you read twenty books a year? 

6. Are you a happy person? 

7. Do you keep people waiting when you 
have an appointment with them? 

8. Do you read front-page murder 
stories? 

9. Are you more than ten pounds under¬ 
weight? 

10. Would you shake hands with a 
friend whom you had not seen for a 
week? 

11. Do tests like this interest you? 

12. Can you think of five associates 
(impossible people) with whom you can’t 
get along? 

13. Do you talk about your aspirations, 
disappointments, and problems? 

14. Do you borrow often? 

15. Are you a “Dutch treat” addict? 

16. If Max Baer should marry a debu¬ 
tante, would you be interested? 

17. When you tell something that has 
happened, do you give every small detail? 

18. Do you like entertaining, when en¬ 
tertaining costs money? 

19. Do you pride yourself upon your 
absolute frankness? 

20. When you once make up your mind 
to a thing, do you usually stick to it? 


21. Do you honestly like children (not 
your own)? 

22. Do you give many gifts (value un¬ 
important)? 

23. Do you write letters to the news¬ 
papers? 

24. Do you conscientiously do anything 
to further your education? 

25. Are you touchy or sensitive? 

?r. Do you like a snack to eat before 
you go to bed? 

27. Do you play practical jokes? 

28. Do you think it silly for middle-aged 
people to fall in love? 

29. Can you name twelve movie stars? 

30. Do you cordially dislike more than 
seven people? 

31. Do you smile readily (not me¬ 
chanically)? 

32. Do you read a daily paper? 

33. Do you nurse grudges? 

34. Do you frequently use such words as 
“awfully,” “dreadfully,” “terribly,” or 
superlatives of any variety? 

35. Have you insomnia? 

36. Do telephone operators and sales¬ 
persons irritate you? 

37. Are you lucky? 

38. Do you consider stupid and unin¬ 
teresting the persons who do not share your 
enthusiasm for music, books, sports? 

39. Do you, on the whole, consider your¬ 
self a quite good-looking person? (Be 
honest, now.) 

40. Do you talk much before breakfast? 

41. Generally speaking, do you keep 
your temper? 

42. Do you break your word as often as 
you keep it? (Think twice.) 

43. Do you truly like nature and the 
out-of-doors? 

44. Do you criticize often, and to their 
faces, your family, your best friends, and 
your employees? 

45. Do you tire easily? 

46. Do you like rich gravies and sauces? 

47. Do you become depressed or dis¬ 
couraged when things go badly? 

48. Are you altogether glad of the suc¬ 
cess of your friends (when you are out of 
luck)? 

49. When commenting on your little 
foibles, do you say, “I’m funny that way”? 

50. Do you ever indulge in interesting 
gossip? 



know what to do with your time, what 
about the fellow who has a tenth of your 
education and no imagination at all? I 
tell you, Bert, every time I sell a copy of 
a Gibbinger novel I feel like a philan¬ 
thropist, and I know I’ve got a right to 
feel that way. Maybe it would be better 
for ’em if they read Emerson and Walter 
Pater and Carlyle, but you know darn well 
they won’t. They can’t. Even Gibbinger’s 
over their heads.” 

Elbert Floyd remembered that para¬ 
graph of Herbert Spencer. Words, words 
that had carried no meaning to even the 
enlightened mind of Elbert Floyd himself. 
Suppose—suppose—he leaned suddenly 
forward. 

“ All right. Why not translate ’em into 
language people can understand, compress 
’em so that the mere bulk of ’em won’t 
frighten people away? Tabloid classics—” 

“Tabloid!” Ritter echoed the word 
under his breath with a kind of awed 
reverence. “Tabloid Classics!” He in¬ 
haled profoundly. “Didn’t I say you 
were made to order for this business, Bert? 
Why, it’s the biggest notion since they 
built the first printing press! They’re 
hungry for it—starving for it, and it’s out 
of their reach! We’ll give it to ’em, Bert! 
You come back here where you belong, 
and between us we’ll move about twenty 
million people up from the kindergarten 
to the first grade! They’ll fight for it! It’s 
big, Bert, big every way you look at it. 
But it’s going to mean an unholy lot of 
work.” 

“Oh, work!” Elbert Floyd rose and re¬ 
moved his overcoat. . . . 

"V A ILLY, continuing to dedicate the ma- 
jor part of her attention to the pos¬ 
sibility of a summons from the nursery, 
contrived nevertheless to follow the gen¬ 
eral drift of her husband’s reasons for his 
lateness. 

“ I really feel that I ought to do it, Milly; 
but the final decision rests with you. It’s 
bound to upset all our plans—yours as 
well as mine. We shan’t be free to travel, 
of course”—he spoke, perhaps, a little 
too cheerfully about this—"and we shan’t 
see as much of each other—” 

She interrupted him with something of 
her old decision. 

“We haven’t any right, either of us,” 
she said firmly, “to choose our selfish 
pleasure against what we feel to be our 
duty. If you decide that you ought to 
sacrifice your own leisure in order to help 
other people make a finer, nobler use of 
theirs, of course you must do it. And if it 
means that you will have less time to 
spend at home with me”—she hesitated, 
and her face and voice, as she went on, 
were bravely, even gladly resigned— 
“why, we’ll just have to make the best of 
that too.” Again she paused. “About 
that Gonzalez concert this evening—I've 
been wondering whether you’d mind if I 
didn’t go. I don’t feel comfortable about 
leaving Junior with Hannah.” 

“I won’t go, either,” said Elbert Floyd 
with decision. “I’ll turn in early and get 
a good sleep. I’ll have”—he sighed con¬ 
tentedly—“ I’ll have a hard day of it 
tomorrow.” 

Distantly he fancied that he heard the 
old, familiar clacking of the treadmill; 
somehow it had become a comfortable, 
friendly sound. 

♦ + + + ♦ 
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NEARLY C_1 



EVERY 



PEOPLE SAID: 



11 

HAMILTON 



An “Inquiring Reporter” in Chicago interviews a 
family in front of that city’s famous Field Museum. 
He is asking, “If you were to get a new watch, 
which make would you prefer?” (The chronometer 
carried over his shoulder was used to check the ac¬ 
curacy of watches encountered. In the accuracy 
survey too, Hamilton was victorious—winning the 
title of “Most Accurate Watch” by a wide margin.) 

1 y 1 

FIVE CHRISTMAS IDEAS 

(Left to right) ALCOTT. 17 jewels. 14K filled gold, 
white or natural yellow. Leather (shown) or silk 
cord, $52.50. CAROLINE. 17 jewels. 14K filled 
gold, white or natural yellow. Filled gold chain 
(shown), $55. Silk cord, $52.50. GAIL. 17 jewels. 
10K filled gold, white or natural yellow. Filled gold 
bracelet (shown), $42.50. Ribbon, $40. SCOTT. 
17 jewels. 10K filled gold, white or natural yellow. 
Raised gold figure dial (shown), $40. Luminous 
dial, $37.50. DRAKE. 17 jewels. 10K filled gold, 
white or natural yellow. Black figure dial (shown) 
or luminous dial, $37.50. Raised gold figure dial. 
$40. Other Hamilton Watches range from $35 to $500. 


1000 INTERVIEWS PROVE 


DEMAND FOR ACCURATE WATCH 


‘TNQUIRING Reporters” asked more than 1000 people, 
X “If you were to get a new watch, which make would you 
prefer?” Nearly one in every three answered, “A Hamilton.” 

In this investigation, the reporters interviewed men and 
women picked at random in six large cities. Half a hundred 
or more makes of watches were named. Yet public de¬ 
mand for an accurate watch, and public faith in Hamilton 
accuracy, gave Hamilton 332 out of 105U votes! 

Give an accurate watch—a Hamilton 
— this Christmas. Every Hamilton 
movement contains 17 or more 
fine jewels. Hamilton accuracy is 
doubly protected by the Time-Mi¬ 
croscope (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.), a 
famous Hamilton invention-, and one 
used exclusively in the timing of 
Hamilton Watches. 

See your jeweler’s display of beau¬ 
tiful new Hamiltons in platinum, 
solid gold or gold-filled cases. Ask 
him particularly to show you the 
many new models between $37.50 
and $42.50. Write us for a free copy 
of our Christmas folder. Hamilton 
Watch Company,865 Columbia Ave., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


HOW 1054 PEOPLE 
VOTED WHEN ASKED.. 

you were to get a new watch, 
which make would you prefer?” 


WATCH 

VOTES 

PER CENT 

HAMILTON 

332 

31.5 

WATCH "B” 

245 

23 

WATCH "C” 

169 

15 

WATCH"D” 

73 

7 

WATCH *'E” 

56 

5.5 

WATCH "F” 

51 

5 

MISC.* 

49 

4.5 

WATCH"G” 

31 

3 

WATCH"H” 

20 

2 

WATCH "I” 

15 

1.5 

LOW PRICED 

13 

1 


"Miscellaneous” includes little-known 
watches which received but a few votes each. 
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A Matter of Size 

(Continued from page 43) 


a survey, seeking the biggest thing a man 
could build, and by a process of elimina¬ 
tion he settled upon bridges. It was as 
simple as that. 

His decision to follow engineering was 
something of a surprise to the Strauss 
family. His father was a portrait painter 
and a writer, his mother a musician of un¬ 
usual ability. And Joseph Strauss, even 
at that early age, had written creditable 
poetry. Paradoxically, he was at the same 
time a wizard at mathematics. 

He romped through his engineering 
course at the university and landed a job 
in a New Jersey iron foundry which 
specialized in bridge materials. He put in 
ten intensive years of practical experience, 
working for engineering construction firms, 
for the sanitary engineer’s department of 
Chicago, and finally found himself em¬ 
ployed by a leading bridge engineering 
firm. 

He helped design railroad bridges, some 
of which had to be drawbridges. Most of 
these were of the old turnstile type—slow 
to swing open and to close. Also, they 
required the building of a costly big pier 
in midstream. Bascule bridges, which 
lift quickly upward in the center and 
close equally quickly, were rare. The 
first of these leaf bridges built in this 
country had huge weights of pig iron to 
balance the bridge and make it lift. The 
pig iron was expensive. 

O NE- day Joseph Strauss submitted to 
his firm a plan for making the counter¬ 
weight of concrete instead of pig iron. His 
new idea was ridiculed by his superiors and 
summarily thrown out. Whereupon the 
determined young engineer resigned, put 
on his hat, walked down the street, rented 
an office, and set himself up in the bridge- 
building business. 

A railroad agreed 
to let the inventor 
build one of his new- 
idea bridges at Cleve¬ 
land, with the under¬ 
standing that if it 
failed to work, the 
experiment would be 
at his own expense. 

Scraping together all 
the money he could 
beg or borrow, he 
built the first Strauss 
bascule bridge, await¬ 
ing anxiously the day 
when he could throw 
the switch and watch 
the machinery drop 
the span into place. 

Bridge history was 
made that day. The 
mechanism worked 
like magic. Because 
of its economy, the 
Strauss bascule revo¬ 
lutionized bridge¬ 
building. The world 
came to Joseph 
Strauss for bridges. 

In a few years he had 
designed and built 
bridges in virtually 
every state in the 


country. He was called upon by the Rus¬ 
sians to construct a beautiful bridge across 
the Neva in Leningrad to the former 
Winter Palace of the Czar. He was haled 
to Japan to build a magnificent structure 
at Osaka. He designed bridges that were 
engineering triumphs throughout Europe 
and South America, in Egypt, in China, 
and in many other far-off lands. 

Yet Joseph Strauss was restless, dis¬ 
satisfied. Within him stirred that youth- 
born urge to build the greatest bridge on 
earth. . . . 

T)RIDGE-BUILDER STRAUSS stood 
•k-'on a cliff and gazed across the choppy 
waters of the Golden Gate. The engineer in 
him asked why he had undertaken to swing 
a span across so wide and hazardous a 
space. The poet in him exclaimed, “ Mag¬ 
nificent ! You can do it! ” And he knew he 
could do it, but for one thing—the tides. 

He looked west toward the Pacific, big¬ 
gest thing on earth. The Golden Gate 
was but an arm of the Pacific, a favorite 
arm. For eons the Pacific had pushed its 
tides through the Gate, then pulled them 
back with an angry swirl, tearing away at 
the channel. Out of each twenty-four 
hours there were but two hours, widely 
separated, when the tides changed, the 
waters ceased churning, and divers might 
work in the depths. Bridge-builder Strauss 
took one last look at the Golden Gate 
barrier. Then he headed for his office, de¬ 
termined to conquer the Pacific and her tides 
with pencil and paper and ideas and figures. 

The geodetic survey of the bottom of the 
Golden Gate revealed a level area 1,000 
feet offshore on the San Francisco side of 
the Gate. Over this level area the water was 
about 100 feet deep. There he would build 
the gigantic south pier, if the tides could 


be conquered. (The north pier would rise 
out of the rocks on the Marin shore.) But 
how could men work in 100 feet of water in 
an open sea swept by tide currents? 

His imagination played with an idea. 
Before long he had pictured a huge tower, 
rising out of the water. Around the base 
of the tower at the water’s edge was a 
great fender or apron to protect the base 
from the tides and against damage from 
ships in case of accidental ramming. Why 
not build that fender first in the form of 
an enormous oval to halt the tides? 

The fender was designed in sections. 
Each was a huge, hollow steel box as big as 
a house. After lowering each steel box in 
place Mr. Strauss proposed to fill it with 
concrete by means of a long underwater 
chute. Divers, working at slack tide, 
could see that the fender sections fitted to¬ 
gether and that the concrete flowed into 
the right place. When three fourths com¬ 
pleted, the caisson, which would become 
the pier, would be floated inside the 
fender. Then, when the gap was closed, 
workmen on the pier would have quiet 
waters inside, regardless of the raging 
currents outside the fender. 

T HE tides conquered, in theory at least, 
Bridge-builder Strauss turned his imag¬ 
ination to the span. From tower to tower, 
rising above the piers, the distance was 
4,2C0 feet. That was three times as long as 
the greatest span yet built. How could 
slender cable strands be made to hold up 
over that distance under the weight re¬ 
quirements? The span he designed was a 
combination steel cantilever structure at 
each end, connected in the center with a 
cable suspension. Later, when serving as 
consulting engineer for the George Wash¬ 
ington Bridge across the Hudson, he proved 
that improved steel 
cable strands are 
strong enough to sup¬ 
port the entire bridge. 
He revised his design 
and made Golden 
Gate Bridge entirely 
a suspension struc¬ 
ture. 

By so doing, he 
eliminated another 
objection to the 
bridge. Many peo¬ 
ple feared that it 
might mar the scenic 
beauty of the Gold¬ 
en Gate. But the 
change to a complete 
suspension bridge re¬ 
sulted in a slender, 
graceful structure, as 
graceful as a cobweb 
when seen from a 
distance. 

The skyscraper 
towers supporting 
the suspension, which 
others had feared to 
rear lest they crum¬ 
ble of their own 
weight or tumble in 
an earthquake, were 
another original con¬ 
ception. Mr. Strauss 


“The thing I’ve always wanted to do” 

YOU’VE read the story of a young man whose heart was set on 
creating one certain thing. He kept at it until he did it. Not 
everyone is so determined or so fortunate. Probably most of us 
are working away at something quite different from what we have 
always wanted to do. 

Still, there’s always a chance of bringing that long-cherished 
ambition out of hiding and putting it to work. Alexander Gra¬ 
ham Bell was a teacher of the deaf who always wanted to invent. 
The result was the modern telephone. Joseph Conrad was a sea¬ 
man and shipmaster whose fingers itched to write. He became a 
great novelist. 

What about you? We’d like to hear. For the best letter on the 
subject, The Thing I’ve Always Wanted to Do, we will pay $20; for 
the second best, $10; third best, $5. Limit your letter to 300 
words or less. Address Ambition, THE AMERICAN MAGA¬ 
ZINE, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. No replies will be 
considered after January 31, 1935. 
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proposed silicon steel plates and girders. 
Stronger, lighter, less costly than solid 
structural steel, these towers are elastic 
enough to defy any temblor which would 
spare the neighboring cities. 

His designs completed, his figures 
checked and rechecked, Bridge-builder 
Strauss hurried to San Francisco. 

As long as he remained the poet, dream¬ 
ing of the Golden Gate Bridge as a glori¬ 
ous vision for the future, Joseph Strauss 
found everybody in favor of the project. 

But when he evolved a practical scheme 
for constructing the bridge, he found him¬ 
self confronted with enemies galore. 
Some were in the open. Others were mere 
shadows lurking in the background. 

So it was that Bridge-builder Strauss 
found himself obliged to give a decade of 
his life largely to the battling of shadows. 

First, there was the estimated cost, 
which Strauss set at $27,000,000—a little 
over one tenth of the quarter billion 
previously estimated. The dean of a near¬ 
by engineering school stated publicly that 
it would be almost ten times the Strauss 
estimate. 

The plans were then submitted to the 
dean of another engineering school. 
He reported that the $27,000,000 estimate 
was entirely adequate for the job. 

Merely a difference of $200,000,000. 

The Strauss plan called for the forma¬ 
tion of a Bridge District, consisting of the 
several counties to tl e north and south of 
the Golden Gate. The district would issue 
bonds to raise money to build the bridge. 
Interest would be paid and the bonds re¬ 
tired out of earnings collected in tolls. 

Pointedly it was whispered into the 
ears of San Francisco citizens that if they 
voted in favor of the Bridge District they 
would be creating a monster which could 
collect taxes to the extent of 80 per cent of 
their property holdings. This was pure 
fiction, of course. 

"Y\ 7AS it worth while to fight the thing 
through? Bridge-builder Strauss had 
already been appointed consultant on the 
George Washington Bridge across the Hud¬ 
son at New York, the biggest suspension 
bridge yet attempted, with a span five 
sixths as long as that he proposed for the 
Golden Gate. 

Thirty-five hundred feet of span across 
the Hudson! Forty-two hundred feet 
across the Golden Gate! The man who 
built the latter would build the greatest 
bridge. That was the answer. Bridge- 
builder Strauss opened offices in a San 
Francisco skyscraper. He commuted back 
and forth across the continent, dividing 
his time between the Hudson River Bridge 
and the Golden Gate project. 

For diversion, en route, he often wrote 
poetry. 

In California he countered every move 
of the enemies of the bridge. 

Lawsuits challenged the legality of the 
Bridge District, causing interminable de¬ 
lays. Military authorities wondered if the 
bridge might not become a hazard in time 
of war. Shipping interests presented a 
protest to the government, contending 
that the span, at an elevation of 210 feet 
above high tide, was a shipping hazard. 
When the time came to vote on the bridge 
bonds, a force of “anti-bridge” canvassers 
went from door to door, asking property 
owners if they realized that a vote for the 
bonds meant a vote to confiscate their 
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homes. On the eve of election the outlook 
was bad. 

When the ballots were counted, the vote 
was four to one for the bridge. It was a 
grand vindication for the fighting bridge 
builder. 

“Go ahead and bridge the Gate.” 

New Year’s Day, 1933, brought that 
message to Joseph Strauss. Ten years of in¬ 
tensive fighting had won him public con¬ 
fidence, won it with a vengeance, for the 
people had authorized construction not 
only of his Golden Gate Bridge, but of an¬ 
other one stretching from San Francisco to 
Oakland. The two bridges were started at 
the same time. They are to be completed 
in the same year—1937. 

Engineer Strauss swung a construction 
pier 1,000 feet out into the Golden Gate. 
Although a temporary structure, it was 
meant to be strong. 

Nature took one look at it and laughed. 
Out in the Pacific she rolled up a breaker 


forty feet high, bigger than any wave seen 
in the Golden Gate within the memory of 
the oldest pilot. It swept through the 
Gate, battered the pier into driftwood. 

Bridge-builder Strauss retaliated by 
building a wharf twice as strong and ten 
feet higher. Over it day after day flat 
cars have hauled loads of steel and con¬ 
crete to the grumbling derricks, whose 
tentacles drop the makings of the fender 
into the water. 

AS THE fender for the south tower poked 
*■ its first sections above the white- 
capped waves, the great red-steel shaft of 
the Marin tower, to the north, was already 
746 feet above the breakers at its base. 

The next step would be to float the 
giant caisson into the open end of the 
fender. Then the fender would be com¬ 
pleted, sealed up. Inside, still water. 
Ideal construction conditions. Soon 
another steel skyscraper tower would 


rise, out of the very center of the fender. 

Once the south tower matches the Marin 
tower in height, and has its shoulders in 
place, two strands of cable will be pulled 
across the Gate by a tugboat. Then the 
bridge takes to the air. Two restless little 
“cable cars” shuttle back and forth, day 
after day, for almost a year until each of 
the two supporting cables contains 27,572 
separate strands of wire. 

“What will you do with yourself when 
the Golden Gate Bridge is completed? ” a 
friend asked Bridge-builder Strauss. For a 
moment the poet dominated. 

“Sometimes I think I’d like to play 
golf on the Lincoln Park course where I 
could look at the bridge,” he began. 

Then the engineer came to the fore. 

“But I've learned enough about build¬ 
ing suspension bridges from this job to 
build one with a two-mile span,” he said. 
“ I’d like to do that. It would be the big¬ 
gest bridge in the world.” 


Have You Paid Your Doctor? 


professional accord, it is likely to give 
splendid service, since the patient gets the 
concentrated professional skill and experi¬ 
ence of all the doctors. 

After these six had been working together 
for several years, they felt the need of a 
hospital of their own. So they lumped 
their personal savings, borrowed some 
money, and built one. Trinity Hospital, 
with its laboratories, X-ray rooms, im¬ 
maculate kitchens, pleasant consulting 
rooms, and its 50 beds, its courtyard with 
the splashing fountain, its outer walls 
covered with climbing roses, is one of the 
most charming hospitals I have ever seen. 

T HE men of Trinity might have gone 
along in the usual road toward a mod¬ 
est prosperity. But they didn’t. 

“As time went on,” one of the six, Dr. 
Mahlon D. Ogden, said to me, “we saw 
more and more vividly the need for people 
to protect themselves against the cost of 
illness. We thought some plan might be 
worked out to relieve them of worry—a 
plan which would help us to get at diseases 
in their early stages, and which would as¬ 
sure us of being paid for the work we did. 
And, by the way, being paid is a thing that 
a doctor ordinarily is not sure of!” 

Before this, most plans for medical care 
on a monthly or annual payment basis had 
included only employees of companies. 
Under some plans the worker’s family was 
also cared for. Some 2,000,000 persons 
benefited from company-sponsored prepay¬ 
ment systems. Other plans restricted 
membership to families below a certain in¬ 
come, usually $1,500 a year, probably to 
side-step the opposition of doctors whose 
most profitable business came from people 
above that income level. But Ogden and 
his friends didn't see why their plan should 
be barred to people who earned more than 
$1,500 a year. 

“We wanted to open our plan to the 
entire community,” Ogden told me. 

As an experiment, they decided to 
charge $2 a month each for people who en¬ 
rolled in groups, $2.50 for people who 
signed up individually, $5 a month for 
families (regardless of size), with 10 per 
cent off if paid a year in advance. 


(Continued from page 53) 

This would include complete medical 
and surgical care, except for a few specified 
diseases. It provided for six weeks’ hos¬ 
pital care a year, nursing by graduate 
nurses, anesthetics, ordinary medicines, 
surgical dressings, X-ray and radium diag¬ 
nosis and treatment; also X-ray for teeth, 
but not dentistry. Home calls for sub¬ 
scribers were priced at $2 each, half the 
current rate. 

When the news got around town, the 
local medical society passed a vote of cen¬ 
sure on the Trinity staff for attempting to 
do “what they knew was not an accepted 
custom locally”! The Trinity men re¬ 
torted that the custom of contract practice 
had been established locally by other mem¬ 
bers of the society who had contracts to 
give medical care to employees of two rail¬ 
roads. Their protest was ignored, and the 
Trinity staff resigned from the society, 
which automatically ended their member¬ 
ship in the American Medical Association. 

Then, in September, 1931, the six doctors 
of Trinity launched their plan. Imme¬ 
diately certain doctors in town denounced 
the Trinity men as outcasts from organized 
medicine. Even threatened to organize 
boycotts against any company which 
might permit its employees to join as 
group-subscribers. 

The attacks on community medicine in 
this Southern city are fundamentally the 
same as are being directed against similar 
medical plans elsewhere. After spending 
several thousand dollars on his education, 
living frugally through years of apprentice¬ 
ship, building up a paying practice slowly, 
giving hundreds of hours of free service to 
people who couldn’t afford to pay for it, 
the average doctor felt that his income was 
likely to be snatched away unfairly. While 
subsequent developments showed that this 
fear was largely mistaken, it still exists, and 
it is a strong factor to be reckoned with in 
the spread of the idea. 

It was said that genuine medical and 
surgical care couldn’t possibly be given for 
$2 per person per month and $5 per family, 
that the attempt to do so would only de¬ 
ceive people and bring discredit on the 
whole medical profession. (It should be 
noted here that the “average family” 


spends $108 on account of sickness—$40 
for doctors, the rest for hospitals, dentists, 
nurses, and drugs.) 

Another criticism was that a contract 
arrangement would destroy the intimate, 
friendly, personal relationship of the phy¬ 
sician and the patient, essential to true 
healing. Still another was that any such 
plan, to succeed, must resort to some form 
of soliciting business, in direct violation of 
the professional code. Most of its oppo¬ 
nents felt that this plan was the opening 
wedge for a system in which medical men 
would be employees of the state, with 
initiative chained up in a rigid regimenta¬ 
tion. 

1 | 'HE prediction that Trinity Hospital 
would take up solicitation proved cor¬ 
rect. After the plan had been in operation 
for a few months, Ogden and his associates 
took on as business manager a young man 
whose job was to explain the plan to indi¬ 
viduals and to groups of employees. He was 
instructed never to claim that the doctors 
of Trinity were superior to other doctors, or 
the hospital superior to any other. So far 
as I could find, he had never broken this 
rule. Yet merely to explain is to depart 
from the medical code. 

“Yes,” said the president of a large 
wholesale house, and a civic leader in 
Little Rock; “ I know the doctors are sup¬ 
posed to be violating the ethics of their 
profession. But the ethics of the medical 
profession is of less importance to me than 
the welfare of my people. It’s most im¬ 
portant for employees to keep their self- 
respect, and nothing breaks self-respect 
quicker than a burden of debt. 

Now, whether this particular group of 
doctors really had to solicit business to put 
their plan across, I can’t pretend to say. 
Similar groups I have seen in operation in 
other cities also solicit business; others 
scrupulously refrain from it, relying on 
patients’ word-of-mouth praise to adver¬ 
tise them, as does the individual doctor. 

“Soliciting of business leads to competi¬ 
tion for the practice, with underbidding of 
the competitor,” Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of the American Medi¬ 
cal Association, said to me in Chicago, 
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“and underbidding means skimping of the 
service to meet the price.” 

That did not seem to be true in any 
town I visited, but it might well be true if 
there were in one city several groups of 
doctors each offering contract plans for 
medical care. 

“Don’t use my name,” a handsome, go- 
getting manager of a sizable retail business 
in Little Rock said earnestly, when 1 asked 
if he had contracts with Trinity, “but I ’ll 
talk to you as man to man. I have a con¬ 
tract covering my family, and I thought it 
would be good for my men. But when the 
rumor got round that I was considering it, 
several doctors came in and threatened to 
boycott me—said they’d ask all their 
friends to do the same. I was pulling out of 
the red, and I didn’t dare take a chance. 

“But”—he took hold of my arm—“if I 
had my way I'd not only urge my men to 
go in for this plan, I’d compel ’em to! One 
of my boys here who had been straight as 
a die had a lot of sickness in his family, and 
one day we caught him stealing! The doc¬ 
tor’s bills had piled up so big, he didn’t 
think he could pull out in any honest way.” 

D ESPITE the bitter opposition, the Lit¬ 
tle Rock plan has moved ahead stead¬ 
ily until, as I write, Trinity Hospital has on 
its paid-up lists 658 families (comprising 
2,157 persons) and 694 individuals, a total 
of more than 2,800 people who look to it 
for medical and surgical care. 

Has this actually injured the practice 
of any other doctor in the city? Perhaps 
a little, but not so much as was predicted. 
Why not? Well, much of the work of these 
men at Trinity is preventive. It includes: 

Discovery and treatment of ailments the 
subscriber didn’t know about, but which 
some day would become serious or tragic. 

Treatment and cure of things the sub¬ 
scriber does know about, but would ordi¬ 
narily put off indefinitely—removing his 
children’s enlarged tonsils, repair work for 
his wife after childbirth, and so on. 

Anti-diphtheria shots for all children; 
anti-typhoid shots regularly for everybody. 

Education of subscribers to quit ama¬ 
teur home-doctoring, to come to the hos¬ 
pital oftener for minor ailments. 

Add to all this the fact that many sub¬ 
scribers use the doctors very little, entering 
the plan chiefly for safeguard against some 
unforeseen emergency, and you see that all 
this is not taking business away from other 
doctors, it is extending medical care and 
protection to uncultivated fields. 

Results so far have shown that persons 
under the care of Trinity Hospital are ill 
only about half as often the second year of 
their contracts as they were the first year! 
There’s evidence of the wisdom of going 
after causes, of curing conditions of which 
people are ignorant of which they inten¬ 
tionally ignore. The reason for the big 
drop from the first to the second year is 
that many people have operations per¬ 
formed, or undergo treatment, for ailments 
that have been hanging over them for 
years. 

Often accusations are made that con¬ 
tract medicine neglects preventive work. 
Prevention should be of the essence of com¬ 
munity medicine, because thus the doctors 
will lessen the burden of their task and 
advertise the value of their work. 

I discovered that one explanation of the 
apparent success of this plan at Trinity is 
that the treatment of people’s ills is cen- 
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tered around the two general practitioners 
of the staff. All new subscribers go first to 
one of the general practitioners for an ex¬ 
amination. Then, if desirable, he sends 
them on to this or that staff specialist. 

“ The general practitioner is the founda¬ 
tion of our work,” Ogden told me. 

If community medicine comes to your 
town, this is another criterion by which 
you may judge its probable success; for an 
assemblage of specialists, with no correla¬ 
tion of their findings, doesn’t make for 
good group practice. 

XTOW, what about the criticism that the 
prices are not high enough? You and I 
want to know the answer, if some scheme 
like this comes up in your town or mine. 

A Little Rock citizen remarked to me: 
“ ‘I don’t want any $54 appendicitis opera¬ 
tion in my family!’ I said, when I heard 
about the rates. But what I didn't under¬ 
stand was that it’s based on averages. If I 
have appendicitis, I won’t get a $54 job, 
I ’ll get a $150 job, good as any in town. 
Everybody else helps foot the expenses.” 

These six doctors, giving medical and 
surgical care to a genuine cross section of 
an average American city, have demon¬ 
strated that they can do good work at the 
price and still make money. To be sure, 
they own their own hospital, but there is 
interest on investment, interest on bonds, 
taxes, insurance, salaries to the 39 nurses, 
clerks, and the rest, and other running ex¬ 
penses, to set over against the rental for 
beds in other hospitals which they would 
have to pay, did they not possess their 
own. The income of the members of the 
staff is said to be almost twice that of the 
average medical man in town; and, all out 
of earnings, the hospital has paid half its 
bonded debt, almost all its bank loans. It 
has no endowment, has had no gifts. 

The price these men set for their work is 
somewhat lower than that of some com¬ 
munity plans of which I know, and higher 
than others. In Los Angeles, the Ross- 
Loos Medical Group of 57 physicians and 
surgeons is giving medical and surgical 
care to something like 45,000 people at $2 
per month per family, but all the agree¬ 
ments of this group are made with associa¬ 
tions of employees. 


What of the accusation that contract 
medicine destroys the intimate and friendly 
relations of doctor and patient? In this 
age of specialists, when we go to one spe¬ 
cialist for one thing, to another for another, 
the old tie between a family and its doctor 
has been largely wiped out. Yet, in the 
medical groups I have visited the personal 
relationship seemed rather real. 

One Sunday afternoon I attended a 
party given by Trinity to all the babies 
that had been born in the hospital. In the 
rose-embowered courtyard several hundred 
tots played madly with colored balloons. 
The mothers and fathers—bankers, garage 
mechanics, lawyers, architects, grocers, 
school-teachers, shoe salesmen—seemed as 
happy as their children. And among them 
mingled the six doctors, laughing and 
joking and playing with balloons them¬ 
selves. 

A point that has struck me in observing 
community medicine is the way in which 
the idea of protecting yourself against ill¬ 
ness grows of itself among a group of peo¬ 
ple once it gets a start. The manager of a 
hospital association in northern New Jer¬ 
sey emphasized that to me. This is a 
cooperative organization which sells mem¬ 
berships at $10 a year, guaranteeing the 
participant 3 weeks of hospital care a year 
in any one of the 16 principal hospitals of 
the district. Doctors’ fees are not covered 
in the contract, but since hospital bills are 
nearly half the cost of medical care, this is 
considered a real step toward real health 
insurance. The manager told me that 
when a small group of teachers in a school 
sign up, or a group of employees in a store 
or a factory, and then one of them falls ill 
and his contract saves him a serious hos¬ 
pital bill, at once the membership in that 
place takes a jump upward. 

“Say,” said the treasurer of an automo¬ 
bile agency and service plant in Little 
Rock, “it’s wonderful to watch how this 
thing grows! I went into it myself, first, 
because I’d been knocked cold by doc¬ 
tors’ bills. Then I talked sixteen other fel¬ 
lows into it, and now there are twenty-five 
subscribers in this one shop. Every time 
something happens that saves a man a 
doctor’s bill, several other fellows want to 
sign up. There’s Joe. One day he got a 


piece of steel in his finger out in the shop. 
He dug the piece out, poured antiseptic on 
it, thought it was all right. But his arm 
kept throbbing, so I said to him, ‘Joe, hop 
out to the hospital and let ’em look at it.’ 
Out there they told him if he'd let it go, he 
might have lost his arm. But they fixed 
him up; in four-five days he was O. K. 

“There’s Tom. Sixty-five years old. 
Salesman for us. Been dragging around 
half dead for years. ‘Tom,’ 1 said, ‘you’ve 
got health protection—get out to the hos¬ 
pital and let ’em give you the once-over.’ 
Well, they found he had a hernia. They 
operated, did a good repair job. Say, you 
ought to see the difference in that man!” 

TN MY recent journeyings about the 

land, talking of this matter to all sorts 
and conditions of men, I became aware of 
an undercurrent of rebellion against the 
paradox that, though there seem to be too 
many doctors, many of them barely exist¬ 
ing, a sizable part of the population is 
getting no medical care, another part is 
getting it only when the terror of death 
hurries them to a doctor or a hospital. 

And I am convinced that if the situation 
is allowed to drift too long this dissatisfac¬ 
tion may explode in legislation for com¬ 
pulsory health insurance that really will 
make doctors employees of the state. But 
medical men have the chance to step in and 
take control, as have these six men in Little 
Rock, and as many others are doing out on 
the Pacific Coast. In the Pacific North¬ 
west, county medical societies are organiz¬ 
ing plans for comprehensive medical care 
for all the people, at a fixed annual price. 

“Of the 1,300,000 people who die every 
year in the United States,” a medical 
economist said to me, “only about 700,000 
die of diseases peculiar to those past middle 
life. Many of these diseases are prevent¬ 
able. But, of the remaining 600,000, we 
might almost say that they are almost all 
preventable by proper medical care!” 

Suppose we had, in every city and town, 
several groups of community medicine like 
the one I have described. Might not this 
mean more paying work for more doctors, 
a higher average income for doctors, a 
better level of health, and fewer financial 
worries for everybody? 


The Government and the Banks 


largely borrowed from the commercial 
banks seems clear, in the light of our ex¬ 
perience up to the present. Will these 
banks continue voluntarily to absorb 
government securities in large amounts? 
If not, can the government avoid taking 
over the commercial bank functions for 
its own use? 

Here we meet the already much mooted 
idea of a government-owned and govern¬ 
ment-operated Central Bank, of which we 
shall hear much more this winter. Several 
proposals looking to establishment of such 
an institution were introduced into the 
last Congress. 

Common to all these proposals was the 
transfer to the proposed bank of the ex¬ 
clusive right to issue all forms of paper 
money— currency. We may here omit all 
consideration of currency, for there is as 
yet no serious proposal to meet govern¬ 
ment needs by printing paper money. 


(Continued from page 47) 

Practically all the proposals also looked 
to the new Central Bank’s taking over the 
other functions of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, besides that of issuing notes— 
namely, the keeping of the reserves of the 
comme'.cial banks, the fixing of rediscount 
rates and the open market operations in 
government securities. In this way the 
Central Bank would exercise the same de¬ 
gree of control over the quantity of com¬ 
mercial bank-credit that could be created, 
as do the Federal Reserve Banks today. 
But that control would not be effective in 
determining the use of the bank credit 
thus created—that is, it would not neces¬ 
sarily compel the commercial banks to 
purchase government securities. 

r "PHE purpose of nationalizing bank 
credit is to control the uses to which it 
shall be put. The control must be qualita - 
fire as well as quantitative. To accomplish 


this, the Central Bank would have to as¬ 
sume control of commercial banking so far 
as the function of creating credit is con¬ 
cerned, so that it could turn the obligations 
that it issued into the form of commercial 
bank-deposits, subject to its drafts. This 
means that the Central Bank must have 
the power to make any bank place a sum 
of money to its credit in return for a gov¬ 
ernment bond. That is what is involved 
in nationalization of bank credit. 

In order to make such powers effective, 
the Central Bank would inevitably be 
driven to make commercial banking a 
government monopoly. It could not per¬ 
mit an independent privately owned com¬ 
petitive system of deposit banking to 
exist alongside of itself. Unless it had a 
monopoly of deposit banking, the Central 
Bank would quickly be driven into a mere 
currency inflation similar to that which 
took place in Germany and France, if it 
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could not control the use of bank deposits, 
the only remaining method of getting the 
“money” it needed would be to print it. 
Moreover, a government monopoly of de¬ 
posit banking used for purposes of govern¬ 
ment financing would inevitably lead in a 
short time to the government’s assuming 
control of the people’s savings and dictat¬ 
ing how they should be invested. 

It is that step which we may find our¬ 
selves taking, unless—we can quickly 
restore to owners of private capital 
enough confidence to induce them to re¬ 
sume their normal functions. I say quickly, 
because the longer capital owners remain 
in their present state of mind, the more 
difficult it will be to persuade them out of 
it. Meanwhile, government must spend, 
and the more it spends, the greater will 
tend to become the alarm of capital. 

O UR problem is still the same as it was at 
the start. The New Deal in its entirety 
was predicated upon recovery based on a 
continuance of private initiative and of 
private capital investment in new con¬ 
struction of all kinds, together with re¬ 
form of abuses in industry, commerce, and 
finance. Reform .has so far blocked re¬ 
covery, and still blocks it. Must we not 
conclude either that reform has overrun 
its necessary limits, or, if not, that capi¬ 
talism is beyond reforming? Are we ready 
to accept the latter conclusion? 

Of course not. In his address to the 
American Bankers’ Association on October 
24th, the President once more made it 
clear that he looked to private enterprise 
to take over as its normal functions the 
present burden of the government in sup¬ 
plying the fixed capital, investment of 
which will reemploy our idle workers. But 
it is not the proper function of bank credit 
to supply this fixed capital. Its busi¬ 
ness is to supply working capital. It is that 
fixed capital, and not working capital, 
which is the country’s pressing need; it is 
the cooperation of private capital, and not 
private bank credit, which is the requisite. 
Continuance of reliance upon bank credit 
for the job that should be done by capital 
investment will put us in imminent danger 
of destroying, in fact, a banking system 
which we, in principle, approve, and of 
landing ourselves in a system which we, in 
principle, condemn. That is the situation 
we are still facing. 


Short-Weight Justice 

(Continued from page 27) 

a candidate for the bench shall agree to pay 
five per cent of his salary each year into the 
party campaign fund. 

Men elected under such circumstances 
naturally have difficulty in administering 
justice wisely and honorably. Unless 
neither side in litigation has influence a 
fair decision is not likely to result. Through¬ 
out America short-weight justice is all too 
common. 

Often, too, a judge may obstruct justice, 
not because he is dishonest, but because he 
is just plain dumb. Many a judge who gets 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year from the State 
could not earn $5,000 a year as a practicing 
lawyer. He is a judge because he is a good 
fellow and an accomplished story teller, a 
liberal spender—a vote-better. What he 
knows about the intricacies of court pro- 
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cedure could be written on the back of a 
postage stamp with chalk. 

In a mid-Western city is a judge who has 
been reversed so many times by higher 
courts on questions of law that he is 
afraid to make a decision involving special 
legal knowledge. Lawyers wanting to get 
a case out of his court walk in with piles of 
law books and announce that many com¬ 
plicated points of law are to be decided. 
The judge promptly grants a continuance 
and attempts to transfer the case to an¬ 
other court. Yet he was recently reelected, 
for he is strong in his party councils. 

In a Southern state the stupidity of a 
judge who was politically active almost 
sent an innocent woman to prison for life. 
She was an ignorant woman, accused of 
murder, and she employed an incompetent 
lawyer who bungled her case. Lawyers 
agreed the judge should have dismissed 
the case before it went to the jury. Out¬ 
siders, interested, arranged an appeal. 
The Supreme Court of the state ordered a 
new trial, and the woman was acquitted. 

CANE complaint I encountered frequently 
is that many judges are lazy—like so 
many other political appointees. In nearly 
every city the courts are clogged, and it 
takes from one year to three to get a case to 
trial. But judges calmly take time off 
whenever they feel so inclined. 

An investigation of the $22,500-a-year 
judges of a court in the East showed that 
over a 3-month period they were in court 
an average of only 3 hours and 35 minutes 
a day each although the district attorney 
had nearly a thousand untried cases. 

A judge in a certain city wanted to go 
out to see a golf match. He came into his 
courtroom and found it crowded with men 
and women who had been arrested for 
various offenses. 

He shouted, “All the prisoners stand 
up!” 

They stood. 

“You’re all guilty!” he roared. “All 
sentences are suspended. Now get out, or 
I 'll send you all to jail!” 

The report of the Commission on the 
Administration of Justice in New York 
State, where the courts are as slow as a 
glacier, pleads with judges to cut their 
vacations from three months to two! 

Yet lawyers are afraid to protest against 
delay. In one court an assistant district 
attorney was so bold as to complain be¬ 
cause a judge was in the habit of opening 
court at eleven o’clock. The angry judge 
simply refused to try any of the attorney’s 
cases. He sat in court for two days at¬ 
tempting, without success, to get the 
judge to recognize him. Finally the dis¬ 
trict attorney, helpless, appointed another 
assistant; and the judge was appeased. 

In Cleveland, in a campaign speech to 
saloonkeepers, a candidate said: “ I am a 
candidate for an office that is important, 
especially to men like you. You might 
have a little unfortunate trouble and get 
into the police court, and, when you do, 
you want a man on the bench who is your 
friend.” He was elected. 

Mr. Average Citizen says: “All of this 
doesn’t mean anything in my life. The 
only time I have anything to do with a 
court is when I am arrested for speeding 
and have to spend a little time finding the 
right man so I can get the ticket fixed.” 

The same political system that permits 
him today to save a few dollars in a traffic 


court, may cost him tomorrow a great deal 
of money, or even his job. Decisions by 
judges affect his taxes, the business he 
owns or works for. They affect the safety 
of his home, the environment in which he 
is rearing his children. They may permit 
dangerous violations of the building code 
in the building in which he works. They 
may allow a saloon or a gambling joint to 
operate on the corner. 

Their decisions affect the operations of 
capitalists and the rights of the laborer. 

I am not speaking of large cities only. 

A professor in a famous school of law 
told me: 

“Don’t let the wholesale operations of 
politicians in the cities blind you to their 
work in small communities. They don’t 
operate on as large a scale, but in many a 
small town the judges favor the lawyers 
who have helped elect them. 

“The small-town judges are not often 
actually dishonest, but how they do like to 
take care of the fellows who control the 
votes! Employ the ‘right’ lawyer and you 
are more likely to win your case.” 

We laymen must take our share of the 
blame for the situation. I have been vot¬ 
ing for many years and confess I cannot 
remember even once when I used my dis¬ 
cretion in voting for a judge. 

In a mid-Western state lawyers told me a 
certain man of quite ordinary talent is sure 
to be elected to the Supreme Bench at the 
next election. This man has the same 
family name as that of a distinguished 
lawyer in that state. The candidate for 
the Supreme Bench is in no way related to 
that lawyer, but will be elected because in 
the past three other men of the same name 
have been candidates for judgeships, and 
all three have been elected. 

I T WOULD be pleasant to record that 
there are large numbers of lawyers who 
have cast aside thought of personal wel¬ 
fare in an effort to expose the outrageous 
situation. But lawyers are human beings, 
and I can’t seem to blame them for pro¬ 
tecting themselves and their families. 

However, the legal profession cannot go 
scot-free. There a e shyster lawyers who 
exist only because they have political in¬ 
fluence, and who are quite content with 
the present situation. And remember, 
most incompetent judges were once prac¬ 
ticing lawyers. 

“We can’t get our best lawyers to be¬ 
come candidates for judgeship,” an officer 
in a Western bar association told me, 
“and you can’t blame them. Take 

John-, for instance.” He named cne 

of the best-known attorneys in his city. 
“He would make an ideal judge but he 
knows if he were elected his life would be 
made miserable by political bosses ask¬ 
ing favors, and at the next election he 
probably would be defeated. And there’s 
nothing so pitiful as an ex-judge who won’t 
play the political game. He usually is 
along in years, and while he has been on 
the bench his law practice has gone over 
to other firms. He has tried to do some¬ 
thing for the people, and the people have 
rewarded him by casting him out. Unless 
you appoint judges for life, or during good 
behavior, the majority of candidates will 
be the riffraff.” 

Unquestionably the blame for short- 
weight justice rests largely in our faulty 
system of selecting judges. In thirty-eight 
states judges are chosen by voters, from 


names usually selected by politicians. But 
in Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Vermont, Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Florida the judges (lower courts only) are 
appointed by the governor, with the ap¬ 
proval of the Senate or entire legislature, 
or by the legislature alone. County Court 
judges are elected in Vermont and Supreme 
Court justices in Rhode Island. 

Politics enters into the appointment of 
the judges in these states, but the feeling 
of most lawyers is that the situation there 
is not quite so acute—although it was in 
New Jersey that a judge, not long ago, was 
found guilty of paying $15,000 to a politi¬ 
cian in order to obtain a nomination. The 
State Senate, the same body that con¬ 
victed the judge, acquitted the politician 
of the charge of accepting the money. 

T HE big battle, however, is coming in 
the thirty-eight states in which voters 
are led like sheep and elect to the bench 
any Tom, Dick, or Harry whom the bosses 
name. A year’s survey by the American 
Bar Association, just completed, shows: 

“ Lawyers in states where judges are ap¬ 
pointed by the governor or chosen by the 
legislature are strongly opposed to any 
change in the existing system.” 

The subject was the most important 
topic of discussion at the last annual meet¬ 
ings of the American Bar Association and 
of the American J udicature Society. From 
New York to Los Angeles, bar associations 
are agitating for a change. The situation is 
desperate. 

One of a group of lawyers told me: “ I 
realize that we won’t get anywhere by 
talking vaguely about the evils of the sys¬ 
tem of election of judges. To get the 
people aroused enough to beat the political 
bosses we have to present evidence, not 
pretty speeches. We should tell them, for 
instance, that the bosses recently nomi¬ 
nated and reelected a judge who had 
‘borrowed’ $12,000 from a professional 
receiver in bankruptcy who had been 
awarded many profitable appointments 
by that judge.” 

Others mentioned such well-known cases 
as that of the New York City judge who 
accepted a loan of $20,000 from Arnold 
Rothstein, the notorious gambler; the 
mysterious disappearance of the New York 
Supreme Court judge, who vanished in the 
midst of Samuel Seabury’s investigation 
of the New York courts. There was no end 
to their testimony. 

They told of corporations that seldom 
lost a damage suit if tried before a certain 
judge; of judges, on the other hand, who 
could be counted upon to bear down upon 
corporations when suits were brought by 
members of labor unions; of judges who 
have sent innocent men to jail or have im¬ 
posed too severe sentences when sentiment 
in a community was roused against the 
accused and a popular decision would be 
sure to get votes; and who have shown un¬ 
fair favors to culprits who had the sym¬ 
pathy of large numbers of voters. 

Now and then they would speak of an 
incorruptible judge, and express a wish 
that there were more like him. 

The American bar, realizing Americans 
can no longer be sure of obtaining their 
supposedly inalienable rights in court, is 
thoroughly alarmed and eager to work to¬ 
ward the ideal situation, in which the judge 
in the lowest municipal court would be as 
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incorruptible as a justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

What are we going to do about it? How 
are we going to beat the system, for in¬ 
stance, in New York City, where the 
bosses will fight furiously to retain their 
patronage—236 judgeships with salaries 
totaling more than $4,000,000 a year? 

What plan would be best? Overwhelm¬ 
ingly the experts favor appointments by 
the governor, with tenure during good be¬ 
havior, so that no judge would be com¬ 
pelled to go out and make speeches. And 
there should be a salary sufficient to sup¬ 
port him in comfort. Thus lawyers of a 
higher class would be attracted. 

But even the appointive system, as 
practiced in some states, can be captured 
by the bosses. Often they tell the governor 
and the legislature which men to name. 
To stop this it has been suggested that the 
governor’s choices be limited to names 
submitted by councils made up of a body 
of men of undoubted integrity. Judge Ed¬ 
ward R. Finch, presiding justice of the 
Appellate Court of New York City, sug¬ 
gests a council (with power to veto any ap¬ 
pointment) of such men as the presidents 
of the State Bar Association, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Grange, the State 
Federation of Labor, and the president of 
the Senate and speaker of the Assembly. 

California is to vote on the question 
whether Los Angeles will be allowed to 
select its Superior Court judges by the fol¬ 
lowing plan: When a vacancy occurs, the 
chief justice of the state, the presiding 
justice of the Appellate Court in Los 
Angeles, and the state senator from Los 
Angeles will submit two or three names as 
candidates for the vacancy. The governor 
will appoint one of these. 

At the end of four years the judge will 
not be forced to get out and campaign 
against other candidates, but the voters 
will have a chance to oust him if he hasn’t 
behaved. They will vote on the question, 
“Shall Judge Blank remain in office?” If 
the voters say “No,” another judge is ap¬ 
pointed. If the voters say “Yes,” the 
judge continues in office six years more. 

VfY RESEARCH has convinced me 
■Wl that the best method would be this: 

Raise the salaries paid to judges in most 
states. New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts are the only 
states that pay their judges sufficient salary 
to attract the most capable men. In some 
states Supreme Court justices get as little 
as $3,000 a year. 

Appoint all judges for life, during good 
behavior—the voters to decide whether 
their behavior has been good, by a “Yes” 
or “ No” vote after each six years of service. 

Let the governor appoint all judges, 
from the municipal courts to the Supreme 
bench, his choice to be limited to lists of 
names presented by a nonpolitical body of 
men of undoubted integrity; such men as 
the presidents of the state bar, presidents 
of the state’s leading law schools, of the 
State Federation of Labor, the Chamber 
of Commerce, etc. These lists would prob¬ 
ably include judges of minor courts whose 
good records would cause them to be 
recommended for higher posts, so that a 
judge with a clean record in a city court 
might some day rise to the Supreme bench. 

In some states politicians might capture, 
at rare intervals, the appointive system 
and put on the bench exactly the same 
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The Closed Room 

(Continued from page 63) 


judges who sit there under the elective 
system. But, even so, justice would be ad¬ 
ministered in better fashion, for most 
judges who are now taking orders from 
bosses would like to be honest. Few of 
the/n relish the present situation. They 
obey politicians only because if they don’t 
they will lose their jobs, and once on the 
bench for life or during good behavior, 
that behavior would improve greatly. 

All we have to do is to pass the proper 
laws. And yet with our political system, in 
most states, in the hands of bosses, how 
can we get legislatures, manned so often 
by political underlings, to change the laws 
or to offer amendments to the people? 

The situation might seem utterly hope¬ 
less were it not for the fact that the entire 
legal profession is smoldering and is likely 
to break into flame at any moment. To¬ 
day or tomorrow influential lawyers may 
cast aside all fear and attack the judges 
with concrete evidence instead of empty 
words. And, when one starts, the avalanche 
will follow. Laymen and lawyers, working 
side by side, can rouse public opinion, and 
get action by legislatures. 

We Americans ignore dishonesty and 
stupidity and corruption just so long, and 
then we break loose. 

•I* «|* «s» «!• 
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what a posse comitatus is, don’t ye?” he 
asked. 

“Calc’late to.” 

“Ever see a fire comp’ny turned into 
one? And all the spectators to boot? ” 

“I hain’t.” 

"Got vested powers, hain’t ye? Able 
to call on all within sound of your v’ice to 
aid in the persecution of your duties? 
Law, hain’t it?” 

“So ’tis,” agreed the sheriff. 

“ Wa-al, then! ” said Scattergood. “Pur¬ 
suin’ a dangerous crim’nal, hain’t ye? 
Tell me that.” 

“Fust I heard tell. Who’s this here 
crim’nal, and what’s he done?” 

“W THAT he’s done remains to git 

* ” proved, but who he is is a feller 
named Quinton and another feller named 
Bannister, and a kind of a job lot of plug- 
uglies.” 

“How d’ye know? What proof ye got?” 

“Hain’t got none, I tell ye. Jest sat and 
figgered it out. The reason we come as a 
fire comp’ny and not representin’ the law 
is that it’s all figgerin’ up to this minute.” 

“Ye’ll be gittin’ me into a fix,” objected 
the sheriff. 

“Hain’t never yit,” said Scattergood. 
“If the’ was a gate and you didn’t want 
nobuddy to come a-drivin’ out of it in auto¬ 
mobiles, and you had a kind of a fire engine 
handy, what ’ud ye do, Sheriff?” 

“Calc’late I’d run her in front of the 
gate,” said the sheriff. 

“Perty good at riddles, hain’t ye? But a 
house’s got four sides. Now, how about 
them other three? ” 

“I figger I’d surround her.” 

“Dew tell! Grass kind of dry in the 
medder?” 

“Dryer ’n tinder.” 

“Then young Pink Toohey ’n’ them 
won’t have no difficulty a-startin’ a blaze. 
Lawful to holler fire if they’s a blaze. Kind 
of add to the confusion. Yeah.” 

“Seems as though,” said the sheriff. 

“And here’s the gate,” said Scattergood. 
“Dunno’s I ever see a better minute fur 
organizin’ a posse comitatus ” 

The sheriff lifted his bull voice above the 
tumult. “I call on all citizens inside of the 
sound of my v’ice to come to the aid of the 
law,” he bellowed. “You folks is a posse, 
and them that fails in their duties is liable 
to pains and penalties. Deputy Pilkinton, 
you take twenty to the south side of the 
house. Deputy Green, you take same to 
the east. Deputy Bogert, you take same 
to the west. Don’t let nobuddy in or out.” 

“Ye might kind of hammer onto the 
gates,” said Scattergood. “Hey, Lem, 
you ’n’ the boys set up a holler of fire.” 

Clamor multiplied itself. 

“Open them gates. Fire! Fire!” 

But the gates did not open. 

“Ye kin git a crowd of the boys to butt 
’em with the engine,” suggested Scatter¬ 
good. 

With a will the firemen drew the engine 
back a few paces and then rushed it as a 
battering ram against the planking of the 
gates. They did not withstand the impact, 
and engine and firemen lunged into the 
courtyard. Scattergood, afoot now, fol¬ 
lowed. He walked across the court to the 
door and entered without rapping. 


“Quinton!” he called. “Hey, Quinton'” 

Gaspar, with Woody at his shoulder, ap¬ 
peared in the drawing-room door. 

“What is it? What is this crowd? What 
do you want?” he asked. 

“Urn . . . How be ye, Balthazar?” 
asked Scattergood. 

Quinton's body jerked. “My name is 
Gaspar Quinton,” he said. 

“Ought to be,” said Scattergood. “Yes, 
siree, that’s what it ought to be, but it 
hain’t.” He paused and grunted a couple 
of times. “Calc’late the boys kin deal 
with the fire, sich as ’tis,” he went on. 
“Meantime, you ’n’ me ’n’ the sheriff kin 
hold a leetle talk.” 

“Man, you’re crazy. What do you 
want? Clear this riffraff out of my house.” 

“We calc’late to clear consid’able riff¬ 
raff out of it ’fore we git done. But what 
concerns me jest now is Geraldine. Where 
is she? Where is she, Balthazar?” 

“My name is Gaspar,” repeated Quin¬ 
ton. 

“If it hadn’t of been for the humpbacked 
feller,” said Scattergood, “I dunno’s I 
could ’a’ puzzled out jest who ye was. It 
was you bein’ scairt of suthin’ that fust 
kind of stirred up my curiosity. And when 
this here humpback wanted to know if the’ 
was a scar onto your shoulder blade it told 
a couple of things. Fust, it told he wa’n’t 
jest sure who you was. That meant he 
hadn’t seen ye fur a long, long time. And 
a man hatin’ another like he hates you 
don’t put off seein’ him, not if he kin help 
it. So 1 figgered two things: Fust, the’ 
was some doubt about if you was Gas¬ 
par, and, second, the humpback had been 
pervented from huntin’ fur ye.” 

“I’m losing my patience with you, 
Baines. I advise you to leave this house.” 

“So, one thing follered another. 1 see 
perty soon that Gaspar, bein’ the kind of 
man he was and all, didn't have no reason 
to be afraid of nobuddy. But you was 
afraid of somebuddy, and that meant some- 
buddy had reason to hate ye and do ye a 
harm. Kind of simple, then, to reason out 
that ye wa’n’t Gaspar, and it wa’n’t diffi¬ 
cult to guess ye was Balthazar. The lives 
of Melchior ’n’ Gaspar was to be accounted 
fur. Balthazar was mysterious.” 

“The guesses of a busybody.” 

| 'O BE sure. And then Geraldine come 
into it, and she was afraid. And the 
Closed Room come into it, and wails a-com- 
in’ out of the room. Then ye up and built a 
shootin’ range and tried to kill the hump¬ 
back. It all p’inted. So I come to the conclu¬ 
sion you wa’n’t Gaspar but Balthazar, and 
I come to the conclusion ye kind of weak¬ 
ened over killin’ your brother and kep’ him 
shet into that room. And then there was 
that hypodermic syringe, which could be 
to keep him stupid.” 

“All absurd. Not a word of evidence 
that a jury would accept.” 

“Yeah. So I figgered some more, and it 
looked to me like you stole Gaspar’s nest 
and calc’lated to enjoy it. But you wa’n’t 
satisfied. There was Geraldine, that was 
Gaspar’s ward. Her pa trusted Gaspar. 
Where’s Geraldine’s money?” 

“Where it should be.” 

“From whose p’int of view?” asked 
Scattergood. “Yourn or hern?” 
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There was a slight movement at the 
door, and, turning, Scattergood saw Hans 
Bannister standing there, automatic in 
hand. 

“How be ye?” asked Scattergood. 

“Rather pleased,” said Bannister, “to 
see you. Stand up.” 

Scattergood made no motion. Bannis¬ 
ter raised his gun. “I’m for it,” he said, 
“and men who are for it aren’t particular. 
Stand up.” 

Scattergood arose. 

“Walk this way,” said Bannister, and 
Scattergood advanced until the gun’s 
muzzle touched his stomach. “Now we’ll 
be going,” he said. “You may have Quin¬ 
ton for all of me. But you and I are going. 
We’re going to stop in the cellar a moment 
while I collect some necessary funds. Then 
we’ll take a motor ride. You seem to be an 
important citizen, Mr. Baines, so I’m sure 
the populace will let us through as long as 
this muzzle is in your ribs.” 

“Seems likely,” said Scattergood. 

“Woody, take the other gentleman’s 
weapon. A sheriff, is he not? March!” 
said Bannister, and, with Scattergood be¬ 
fore him, he stepped across the hall and 
descended the cellar stairs. Bannister 
snapped on the lights. 

“See what’s in the furnace,” he said. 

Scattergood opened the door and groped. 
“You’re all Balthazar hain’t,” he said. 
“You got resolution and nerve, and you 
hain’t weighted down with no compunc¬ 
tions. . . . Here’s some kind of a bag. 
. . . Question is, have ye got brains? ” 

“Enough,” said Bannister. 

“Time’ll tell. The’ hain’t a chance of 
your gittin’ clear.” 

“You’ll be in the car with me,” Bannis¬ 
ter said. “It’ll give me a start.” 

“The’s telephones,” said Scattergood, 
hauling out the gunny sack. “Full of 
money, eh?” 

“Quarter of a million,” said Hans. 

“That—and life—is wuth playin’ fur,” 
observed Scattergood. 

“Upstairs again,” snapped Bannister. 

“Strain’s a-tellin’ on ye, eh?” 

He walked to the stairs, commenced 
slowly to mount them, swinging the bag in 
his hand. Bannister was two steps below 
and the automatic pointed at the small of 
the old hardware man’s back. Scattergood 
talked as he walked: 

“Yeah, a body’s got to take risks. Older 
ye git the more precious life gits to ye, 
seems as though. To be sure.” 

C CATTERGOOD was now almost at the 
top step; he heaved the bag forward as if 
he would rest it on the upper tread and ease 
a tired arm, but he did not rest it on the 
tread. He swung it past and then, with a 
powerful old arm, lashed backward with 
all that weight of packed currency. It 
struck first the gun, swept it aside, and 
thudded full against Bannister’s face. 
The man was thrown off his balance, 
dropped his weapon, swung, and, to save 
himself from falling headlong, half ran, 
half staggered down the stairs. 

Scattergood, with quite astonishing 
agility, leaped through the door, slammed 
it shut, and locked it. 

“Yeah,” he said aloud, “even an old 
feller’s got to take risks.” 

Woody looked up, expecting to see Ban¬ 
nister behind Scattergood, but, before he 
could become aware that all was not well 
with the plan, the old man reached his side 
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and seized the wrist that held the weapon. 

“Drop it,” he said sharply. “Grab holt 
of him, Sheriff.” 

The sheriff was lacking neither in 
strength nor in courage. Scattergood 
nodded approvingly. 

“Now,” he said, “we kin take up where 
we left off. Bannister can’t git out.” 

He walked across to the drawing-room, 
where Quinton sat hopelessly. 

“Wa-al, Balthazar,” he said, “ I figgerit’s 
about time to open up that there Closed 
Room.” 

But Scattergood was not to open the 
Closed Room, for down the stairs came the 
gangling figure of Dunker Gilson. In his 
arms was the form of an old man who 
struggled feebly, and behind him walked 
Geraldine Quinton. 

“Found him in the Closed Room,” said 
Dunker. "Looks pretty sick to me.” 

He stretched his burden on a sofa. 

Scattergood stood over the frail body of 
Gaspar Quinton, his old face severe and 
forbidding. “ Better git the Doc in here,” 
he said. And then to Balthazar in a voice 
of mild wonder, "He was your brother, 
wa’n’t he? This here is your brother. 
Same pa ’n’ same ma. Played together 
when ye was babies. Seems kind of ter¬ 
rible to me—more so ’n as if he was jest a 
stranger.” He shook his head. "Geral¬ 
dine, this here’s your Uncle Gaspar ’n’ 
your guardeen.” 

She came and knelt beside him and laid 
her hand on his brow. “Poor Uncle Gas¬ 
par.” She lifted her eyes to Scattergood. 
“ Is—is he terribly ill? ” 

“Doc'll be able to tell,” said Scattergood. 

T HEN came another interruption. Three 
young men hustled a bulky, misshapen 
figure into the room, the figure of a hunch¬ 
back—a magnificent head. 

"Found this here feller a-lurkin’ out¬ 
side,” said one of the boys. 

“1 was wonderin’ about you, Perfessor,” 
said Scattergood. “No, don’t let loose of 
him, boys—not till we kind of git things 
set to rights.” 

“1 would suggest,” said the hunchback, 
“that you leave me alone in this room with 
that man yonder—for five minutes.” 

“If I follered my inclination,” said Scat¬ 
tergood, “ I dunno but what I would. 
Fourteen year ago this here Balthazar done 
a sneakin’ crime, ’n’ he fixed it so as he es¬ 
caped and you, who was innocent, got sent 
to prison. And you a perty famous man! 
Yeah, 1 kind of investigated.” He turned 
to Dunker. “The perfessor was jest 
agoin’ to be made president of a big uni¬ 
versity when this here thing happened. 
Fourteen year ago.” 

“Fourteen years,” said the hunchback. 
“But the’s fourteen more, and mebby 
another fourteen after that,” said Scatter- 
good. “They kin be yourn. They kin be 
yourn in peace and honor and a perty 
high kind of usefulness. The’s a better use 
fur ’em than spendin’ ’em in a penetentiary 
for committin’ a murder.” 

He turned to Balthazar. “Mister,” he 
said, “you’re a-goin’ to do one more de¬ 
cent act whether ye want to or whether ye 
don’t. You’re a-goin’ to take pen in hand 
and write out what was the truth—and 
you’re a-goin’ to swear to it and make it 
bindin’.” 

“To what good?” asked the hunchback. 
It was Geraldine who arose from her 
knees at her uncle Gaspar’s side and walked 


across the room to the hunchback. She 
looked into his hard eyes and smiled. 

“Your face,” she said softly, “is the face 
of a great man. Is it not better that people 
should give you their deepest sympathy 
for a great wrong suffered than that they 
should say that cruel injustice distorted 
your brain and made you mad? Isn’t it 
better to be free to use your splendid en¬ 
dowment—among friends who will trust 
you and be proud of you—than—than to 
sulk out the remainder of your life? ” 

He looked at her, and his eyes softened 
an instant. “Friends!” he said. 

“Here,” she answered. “Mr. Baines, 
and Dunker, and myself. The sheriff and 
Pliny Pickett and Mrs. Baines, and the 
man who runs the general store. All 
friends, and ready to welcome you.” 

T_TE REMAINED silent, peering at her 
-*• with an intentness that was disconcert¬ 
ing, but when he spoke his voice was gentle. 
“My child,” he said, “you are kind. But 
there is Jilks. A faithful friend. And an ex¬ 
convict! We were in that place together. 
He—for some reason, Mr. Baines—he ad¬ 
mired me. I could not drive him away 
from me.” 

“Like a lonesome, tail-waggin’ dog,” 
said Scattergood. “Urn. ... 1 calc’late 
Coldriver kin find a place fur him, too.” 

Scattergood beamed. “And now ye 
hear all that, Balthazar? Will ye do it?” 

“Why should I?” Balthazar asked dully. 

“ If ye won’t I calc’late to git out of this 
room and take my friends with me, and 
kind of forgit you ’n’ the perfessor. Jest 
kind of forgit ye happened to be left 
alone.” 

“You wouldn’t—” 

“As sure,” said Scattergood, “as death. 
Geraldine, kin ye fetch pen and paper?” 

“From the library,” she said. 

In an instant she returned. "Better set 
to writin’,” said Scattergood—and Baltha¬ 
zar wrote. 

When he was done, and the justice ot 
the peace had taken his oath, Scattergood 
turned to the doctor. “How is Gaspar?” 

“He has been dreadfully mistreated. He 
seems to have been kept in a stupor by 
drugs. But the heart is sound.” 

“ Um. . . . Let’s kind of lay our minds 
to gittin’ Bannister out of the cellar.” . . . 

“Ye kin git Huldy to come in and help 
ye,” said Scattergood Baines to Mandy. 

“Don’t want no Huldy messin’ around 
my kitchen,” Mandy said tersely. “Don’t 
want to be feedin’ the hull taown on a 
Sunday, neither.” 

“The’ hain’t many, Mandy.” 

She sniffed. “That ganglin’ editor and 
his gal, ’n’ that there humpbacked per¬ 
fessor that looks like he could eat more’n 
a hippopotamus.” 

“Then we’ll go to the hotel. I hear tell 
the new cook’s perty good.” 

“Ye’ll take comp’ny to the hotel, will 
ye? Ye will? What ails my cookin’?— 
that’s what I want to know. Since when 
hain’t my meals been good enough, even 
fur a college perfessor? Ye jest hain’t got 
good sense, seems as though.” 

“All right, Mandy. Seein’s you’re so 
insistent I’ll fetch ’em here.” 

Scattergood ambled out to his buggy 
and drove to town. On his face was no 
trace of a smile. He passed the post office 
and the newspaper office; he crossed the 
bridge and left his mare at the livery barn. 
Then he mounted the steps to the piazza of 


his hardware store, opened the door, and 
seated himself in his specially reinforced 
chair. 

Presently he lifted his head as he heard 
a shrill whistle approaching down the 
road, and saw a barefooted urchin with 
a wide straw hat. 

“Hey, bub!” 

The boy paused and stared. 

“Goin’ some’eres?” asked Scattergood. 

“Follerin’ Injuns,” said the boy. 

“Calc’late to foller ’em past the printin’ 
office? Eh? Figger the trail’s a-goin’ to 
lead that way?” 

“It might,” said the boy. 

“Could it be made to?” 

“F’r a nickel,” said the boy. 

“Know the editor?” asked Scattergood. 

“Calc’late to.” 

“Um ... If ye had a nickel, what ’ud 
ye do with it?” 

“Use it,” said the boy. 

“Wouldn’t aim to spend it fur a whistle 
like p’licemen blows on when the’s more 
crim’nals ’n what they kin handle?” 

“Lemme see it,” said the boy. 

Scattergood surged up from his chair 
and presently reappeared with a shining 
whistle on the end of a chain. The boy 
studied it. 

“Kin I give it a practice toot?” 

“Jest one,” said Scattergood. 

The boy tooted a prolonged blast. It 
warmed his heart, but he was not one to be 
tricked into precipitate expenditure. 

“’Tain’t wuth a nickel,” he said. 

“Ye hain’t got no nickel,” Scattergood 
countered. 

“Gimme the nickel,” said the boy. He 
tossed it in his palm. Finally he nodded 
his head. “I’ll take her,” he said, and 
passed over the nickel. “ Ye want I should 
tell the editor ye want to see him?” 

“Didn’t say so, did I?” 

“No,” said the boy. 

“G’-by,” said Scattergood. 

“G’-by,” the boy responded, and Scat¬ 
tergood watched him with satisfaction. 
He had made a satisfactory profit on his 
first transaction of the day--he had bought 
a five-cent errand with a whistle which had 
cost him two cents and a half. 

TN TWENTY minutes Dunker Gilson 

emerged from his sanctum and came 
ganglingly toward Scattergood’s store. 

“ I had a telegram 1 wanted to show 
you.” 

He extended it sheepishly, and Scatter¬ 
good read it. 

“Uncle Gaspar’s all right, eh? Mend¬ 
in’ fast. Um . . . And Geraldine gits 
here by the noon train. Wa-al, wa-al. 
Calc’late to meet the train, young feller?” 

“Why, yes,” said Dunker. 

“I’ll come and git ye,” said Scattergood. 
“Don’t ye stir out of that there office till I 
git there, neither. If I don’t take ye, ye 
won’t never git to the depot till day after 
tomorrer. Geraldine ’ud be put out if ye 
failed to appear.” 

“She,” said Dunker, considering the 
matter, “would be irritated.” 

“She’d snatch ye bald-headed,” said 
Scattergood. “Um . . . the perfessor’s 
a-goin’ to get to be a citizen of Coldriver. 
Yeah. Says he’s a-goin’ to spend the rest 
of his life settin’ onto the seat of his pants 
writin’ books.” Scattergood coughed. 
“The kind of books he’ll write I bet a 
body can’t understand a word of. Kind of 
a changed feller, seems as though.” 
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“I hope it did Jerry good to get away— 
even if she had to take care of her uncle.” 
Dunker frowned. “The trial wasn’t nice. 
Somehow, I’m sort of sorry for Balthazar. 
Don’t know why. He’ll never live to see 
the outside world again.” 

“Yeah,” said Scattergood, “but I don’t 
calc’Iate twenty year is goin’ to improve 
Bannister none. Though he come out of 
that cellar milder’n I thought he would.” 

“I’d have come, too,” said Dunker. 
“I’m quite'sure I would have come quicker 
than he did. Er—I’m not aware that 
exactly those animals have ever been used 
before to further the ends of justice.” 

“Ye mean skunks?” asked Scattergood. 
“No. Dunno’s they have. But Wade 
Lumley’s boy ketched them three, and I 
kind of figgered a crim’nal had to be perty 
hardened to want to stay cooped up in a 
cellar with ’em. He come out perty quick 
after they started movin’ around spry. 
Now ye better git back to the office. G’-by, 
Dunker. I got work to do. G’-by.” 

“What is pressing you, Mr. Baines?” 

“I got a lot of observin’ to do, and fig- 
gerin’ out. I got about two hours of perty 
severe settin’ to do ’fore train time. I got 
to keep my eye on the pop’lation. I 
dunno’s the’s a task in the world requires 
more concentration ’n a well-done piece of 
settin’. G’-by.” 

AMPLY before train time Scattergood 
procured his mare and stopped with 
his buggy before the newspaper office. Vigi¬ 
lantly he ushered Dunker to the seat, and 
then drove with one hand while he allowed 
the other to rest upon the young man’s 
knee as if he feared the editor might some¬ 
how escape before the train arrived. But 
they reached the depot in safety. The 
train pulled in, Pliny Pickett swung down 
from the step, very official in his uniform. 

“Fetched her in on time,” he said im¬ 
pressively. 

“You ’n’ the engine,” said Scattergood. 

And then Geraldine appeared, looked 
about her, smiled as she saw Dunker and 
Scattergood, and ran down the steps. She 
threw her arms about the old man and 
kissed him so that he blinked. 

“Gosh all fishhooks!” he exclaimed. 
“I’d kind of forgot.” 

Dunker stood by, shuffling his huge feet 
and moving his hands in a helpless sort of 
way. 

“Well?” asked Geraldine. 

“How—how are you?” asked Dunker. 

“Well?” she asked again. 


to bore him exceedingly. But there were 
times when Claire seemed totally alien to 
that type. There was something sponta¬ 
neous and lively in her that he liked. She 
was willing to go for a dip in the pool at five 
in the morning and then, sprawled on a 
covered hatch, watch the sun spread over 
the ocean, without cluttering up the at¬ 
mosphere with silly questions or poetical 
comment. And in everything she did— 
dancing, spirited deck tennis, swimming— 
she invested a certain lithe grace that made 
being with her pretty swell fun. 

So he told himself that he’d probably 
take no prize for brains at an art exhibit 
and was very cheerful when the Old Man 


“Oh, yes. To be sure,” said Dunker. “I 
—the truth of the matter is—I mean my 
mind was so full of how lovely you look—” 

“Well?” she repeated a third time. 

It may be that Dunker was slow to 
start, but he was equally slow to finish. 
Geraldine struggled and cried for mercy. 
“Hey, mister! I like it, but not all at 
once.” She pushed him back and pointed 
to a strange-looking lump of vegetation 
in his hand. “What’s that?” she asked. 

He looked at it ruefully; a woebegone 
expression crept over his face. “I—I took 
a lot of pains with that,” he said. “It was 
a bouquet. It was flowers. I thought you 
would like it if I brought you flowers. I 
thought it was a good idea. But they’re 
sort of ruined, aren’t they?” 

“You actually remembered?” 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “I’ve had them 
in the office for days!” 

S HE reached up and touched his cheek 
gently. “Sweet,” she said. 

Dunker smiled with tremendous relief, 
Scattergood nodded his head three times. 

“That’s how things is,” he said. “I 
calc’late you ’n’ Geraldine is a-goin’ to git 
on perty fair. Seems as though. If ye keep 
on all your life rememberin’ a wilted bunch 
of flowers instid of forgittin’ a fresh and 
expensive bunch out of a hothouse, things 
won’t be so bad. . . . I’ll drive ye out to 
Mandy’s, Geraldine.” 

He tucked them into the buggy and 
crowded in, himself. “Ever’thin’ come out 
all right, didn’t it?” 

“Thanks to you,” said Geraldine. 
“Uh-uh. I was jest a contributin’ cause. 
Things is kind of mixed, hain’t they? If 
the’ wa’n’t danger in the world nobuddy 
could be a hero savin’ somebuddy from it. 
If the’ wa’n’t evil nobuddy could do a 
noble job a-conquerin’ it.” 

“It does seem so,” said Geraldine. 
“Yeah. Nobuddy kin be’s good as he 
aims to be; and nobuddy kin be as bad.” 

He fell silent as he drove through Cold- 
river, and they were almost at his farm¬ 
house gate when he spoke again. 

“But,” he said, “take it all by and large, 
and up and down, and forrud and back, and 
life’s perty slick. I hain’t yit seen no com¬ 
modity I’d swap a year of it fur. . . . Hey, 
Mandy, here’s the young folks!” 

(The End ) 

Another SCA TTERGOOD story by Clarence 
Budington Kelland will appear in an early 
issue. 


summoned him as the Sultana hove to a 
half-mile out of Santos. 

The master was on the bridge staring at 
a long, gray gunboat gliding toward them. 
He turned as Johnny came up. 

“Everything in order, Mr. Scott? Don’t 
want anything to hold us up. The revolu¬ 
tion’s still smpking and the port’s under 
military authority. You know how snooty 
these birds can be. They don’t care what 
ship gets that coffee, and the Inca Princess 
is on our stern.” 

“We’ll be set to go in a half-hour, sir,” 
Johnny promised. 

Ten minutes later a man in a gray uni¬ 
form with gold stripes on his sleeve and a 
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white pith helmet came aboard the Sub 
tana. His equerry, a stolid sailor with a 
bayonet in his belt, waited at his heels. 

The boarding officer removed his helmet 
and wiped his brow with his sleeve. 

“Dias,” he said shortly. “Vamos.” 

Johnny led the way to the smoking- 
room. Gosh, it was hot! He hoped the 
official would make the examination short. 

The passengers filed up to the table, and 
the gunboat commander quizzed them 
briefly, scrutinized their passports, and 
nodded curt permission for them to pass. 
The procedure ran smoothly without dis¬ 
turbing any military tail feathers, and 
Johnny began to get pen and ink handy 
for the necessary entering signature. 

The last one to appear was Claire Stone. 
Johnny greeted her with a smile. 

“Better late than never,” he commented. 
“Show him your passport.” 

“But I haven’t got it,” she said naively. 

Johnny shoved his cap back on his head. 

“You haven’t got your passport?” he 
repeated incredulously. “Where is it?” 

“I think,” said Claire Stone, “I left it in 
Buenos Aires.” 

He looked at her for a long moment. 

“Not,” he said delicately, “in a little 
brown traveling bag, by any chance?” 

“I think that’s exactly where it is,” she 
agreed enthusiastically. 

The gunboat officer’s knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish was somewhat limited. He snapped 
his fingers to show the need of action, and 
held out his hand for her passport. Johnny 
explained that the young lady had mis¬ 
placed her passport, but no doubt some 
other document might serve. 

The officer leaned back in his chair and 
regarded her intently. 

“No passport?” he queried. 

“I’m terribly sorry,” Claire apologized, 
“but I’m afraid 1 haven’t. You see, I had 
to leave in such a hurry because I’d heard 
they weren’t going to let me go.” 

T HE officer tried to extract some sense 
from this, gave it up finally, and asked 
Johnny for a translation. Johnny, wishing 
that the girl wouldn’t talk more than was 
absolutely necessary, complied, and in¬ 
stantly the officer became ominously in¬ 
terested. He demanded “who” wasn’t 
going to let her leave Buenos Aires? 

“The medical authorities,” Claire ex¬ 
plained. 

“Nao comprendo,” said the officer. 
“Well, you see,” Claire went on help¬ 
fully, “one of the people in the house where 
I was living became sick, and the doctor 
said nobody could leave, and, heavens, I 
had to sail that day. So I just stole out of 
the back door before the guard came, but I 
left in an awful hurry and I forgot—” 
“Yes, I know,” said Johnny. “The 
little brown traveling bag.” 

“Well,” the girl said defensively, “I 
didn’t want to stay and catch scarlet 
fever.” 

Johnny Scott gaped at her. He felt as 
though he’d been kicked by a horse. And, 
as for the officer, he pounced on the word 
like a hungry hawk. 

Scarlet fever! He burst into an exhi¬ 
bition of vocal skyrockets that singed the 
air, pounding the table all the while. 

The girl looked at Johnny in wide-eyed 
surprise. He bent toward her, his face 
serious. 

“Now, think,” he urged. “Was it 
scarlet fever, or have you gotten that ill¬ 


ness mixed up with a case of sprained 
ankle? ” 

She shook her head in bewilderment. 

“Why, of course, it was scarlet fever. 
There was a sign on the door —” 

“Oh,” he said satirically, “you’re sure of 
that, are you? Do you know what you’ve 
done? You’ve broken a scarlet fever quar~ 
antine! You’re going to have us sitting 
around out here for goodness knows how 
long, wading through red tape, observa¬ 
tions, examinations, arguing with Spig 
doctors—in other words, you’ve put us 
under temporary quarantine ourselves. 
We can’t get into the port until we’ve had 
a bill of health signed, and that will take 
long enough for me to grow a beard/’ 

Scarlet fever! That was pleasant news 
to tell the Old Man. Why weren’t women 
born with brains? For that matter, why 
were women born at all? . . . 

T ATE afternoon shadows were falling 

' across the port of Santos when somebody 
knocked at the door of her cabin. Claire 
turned her head from the porthole—she’d 
been watching the Inca Princess out there. 

“Come in,” she bade, resigned to an¬ 
other visit from the fussy ship’s surgeon. 

But it was Johnny Scott—looking nice 
and lean and brown in his uniform. 

“Hello, Claire,” he said. “Sorry I got 
sore at you a while ago. You couldn ’t know 
what you’d done. Forget it, will you?” 

She glanced at him in surprise. With 
the atmosphere aboard the Sultana gloomy 
enough to pass as fog, he seemed to be en¬ 
joying his usual breezy outlook on life. 

“What’s happening?” she asked quickly. 

“Princess is going in, and we’re shoving 
for Rio. No sense our hanging around. 
May pick up a few thousand bags at Bahia 
just to kid ourselves we’re carrying cargo.” 

She sighed. 

“And all because of my dumbness.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “if anybody had told 
me one woman could be so dumb I’d never 
have believed it.” 

He went over to the port and looked out. 

“Gosh, what a break! Look at the little 
tub out there trying to act nonchalant.” 

In victory or defeat, the Inca Princess 
was still just a tub to Johnny Scott. 

“You don’t seem disturbed,” she com¬ 
mented, in spite of herself. 

He swung around. 

“Disturbed? Listen, Claire, the Blue 
Anchor can take a million breaks like this 
and still come back for more.” He nodded 
calmly. “The B. T. L. has to have breaks 
to stay afloat, and I don’t grudge ’em any 
they get. But the Anchor has class and 
style and promise, and we’re going to be 
the strongest line on the sea some day.” 

“Nice to feel that way,” she said. 

"What other way would I feel?” he in¬ 
quired. “But what I came here to tell you 
is that the Old Man thinks you’d better be 
set ashore at Rio to undergo observation. 
And you might be able to pick up the 
Princess when she comes through.” 

There was a short silence. This latest 
development certainly came under the 
heading of a fortunate break, but Claire 
wasn’t sure whether she liked it or not. 

“Getting rid of me, are you?” she com¬ 
mented. “Afraid of scarlet fever?” 

He looked at her thoughtfully, took in 
her lithe slimness and wealth of coppery, 
curling hair. 

“Yes,” he said finally, “getting rid of 
you, and I’m sort of sorry. You’re dumb, 


but you’re really—pretty swell. I don’t 
mind telling you that every once in a while 
when I was with you I’d find myself think¬ 
ing it was high time to quit wandering 
about the sea and settle down to a shore 
job.” He paused. “And as for scarlet 
fever—” 

She hardly had time to gasp before he 
swiftly pulled her to him and kissed her. 

“I don’t know what that proves as re¬ 
gards scarlet fever,” he said easily, releas¬ 
ing her, “but we’ll call it adios. Won’t be 
seeing you alone because you’re to be 
isolated until we reach Rio tomorrow and 
I have work to do. So, cheerio, kid, and 
next time, for the love of heaven, bring 
along your little brown traveling bag.” 

He grinned, and departed, and the girl 
stared after him. Why, Johnny Scott—! 

Abruptly she forgot all about the Inca 
Princess. She flung herself on the bed, 
buried her nose in the pillow, and wished 
that Johnny Scott had caught on to the 
fact that she really wasn’t a bit dumb be¬ 
fore it had been too late. If he ever found 
out now, he might get mad. Then what 
would he do, huh? Well, he might never 
want to see her again. 

It wasn’t that she liked the B. T. L. less, 
but Johnny Scott was—well, he was some¬ 
thing else again. 

No, Claire Stone wasn’t a bit popular 
with Claire Burnham. . . . 

' I ’HE Sultana took twelve days to com- 
plete its run to New York, and all that 
time Vesuvius was rumbling from behind 
a mahogany desk in a big paneled room in 
the New York offices of the line. When the 
ship came up North River the Blue Anchor 
people agreed with apprehensive una¬ 
nimity that “ Arbie was on his ear.” Indeed, 
the only important difference between a 
roaring lion and the generalissimo of the 
Blue Anchor Line, Robert Bruce Scott, 
was that the lion had a tail. And even that 
difference wasn’t very marked, as Robert 
Bruce did very well with an ominously 
switching cigar that jumped up and down 
in his jaws like a warning semaphore. 

A short line was put through to the ship 
as soon as the Sultana docked, and Johnny 
found his father on the other end of it. 

“What in thunder,” demanded “Arbie” 
immediately, “happened to you num¬ 
skulls in Santos?” 

“There was nothing we could do,” 
Johnny said. “The babe had been exposed 
to scarlet fever and the port officials went 
up in the air. While they were flitting 
about in the ozone, the Princess waddled 
in.” He sighed. “ She was a swell-looking 
girl, but terribly dumb.” 

Robert Bruce snorted. 

“Dumbness,” he opined, “was catching 
from the officers, I’m thinking. Well, let 
me inform you that through the dumbness 
of that girl those birds over at the B. T. L. 
have doubled their terms. Can you get 
that? They’ve doubled up, and just 
when we were about to buy ’em out of the 
coffee trade at half the price.” 

Silence ensued. Johnny decided he was 
expected to say something. He said “My 
goodness.” This was entirely inadequate. 

“Oh, so it’s ‘My goodness,’ ” boomed his 
father. “Listen; this afternoon I’m having 
a conference with old Pat Burnham’s 
daughter about this business. Either we 
continue to cut each other’s throats on the 
high seas, or she’ll sell at my own terms. 
You be here! Not that I think you’ll be 
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any use, but I might need your account of 
the Santos Saphead Soiree.” 

Johnny was a little late in arriving at 
his father’s office that afternoon, and so 
when he breezed in he found “Arbie” 
Scott at his desk talking to a girl whose 
back was turned toward the door. Johnny 
caught a glimpse of a silver fox fur around 
slim shoulders and an attractive ankle 
sticking out from the corner of the chair. 

“Oh,” said his father, glancing up, “you, 
eh? Miss Burnham, this is my son.” 

She swung around. Johnny started a 
polite bow that never got any place effec¬ 
tively. He froze suddenly. He opened his 
mouth to say something, and emitted a 
perfect impersonation of a baby wood 
thrush. The girl drew a quick breath. 

“Johnny Scott,” she repeated slowly. 
“Why, of course—” 

Johnny-Scott-why-of-course made a 
fresh start. 

“How,” he croaked, “did you get up 
here—?” 

“Airplane and limited train. How are 
you, Johnny? ” 

Mr. Scott looked from one to the other, 
surprise rampant under his bushy gray 
brows. 

“I didn’t know you knew each other,” he 
said. “For heaven’s sake, Johnny, why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

C LAIRE saw the young man’s face 
change. His jaw almost clicked, shut¬ 
ting off some words that were on their way 
to posterity. 

The girl looked at him for a long, intent 
moment, then sighed, and turned to the 
purpling Robert Bruce. 

“What Johnny doesn’t want to say,” she 
said quietly, “is that I’m the girl who held 
up the Sultana at Santos. He’s probably 
just realized that I was never even close to 
scarlet fever and I had my passport with 
me all the time.” 

“What!” roared Mr. Scott. 

That bellow must have made the Blue 
Anchor agent in Yokohama shake in his 
shoes. And Mr. Scott would have said 
more, but for a moment he could only sput¬ 
ter. Then he got back into form. 

“This,” he exploded, “means prosecu¬ 
tion, Miss Burnham. I—you—gr-r-/-/—” 
Johnny sat down. He felt unutterably 
miserable. A monkey swinging gayly in a 
treetop was a college professor compared 
to one John Paul Scott 

“I should have guessed there was some¬ 
thing fluky,” he said bitterly, staring at the 
floor. “Governor, you’re right. I’m a sap.” 

“It wasn’t your fault,” Claire exclaimed 
quickly. “And you’re not a sap, Johnny. 
I’m really terribly sorry—” 

“Yeah?” said Johnny with high scorn. 
“Sorry like what’s-her-name—Jezebel.” 

Mr. Scott took a hand here. His brain 
was beginning to function again. 

“Young woman,” he said sternly—and 
“Arbie” Scott in a stern moment made 
Jupiter’s thunder a nursery wail—“you 
have got yourself into a great deal of 
trouble.” 

Claire was unimpressed. In fact, she 
paid no attention to him at all. She looked 
at Johnny. She wished he would look at 
her. But he didn’t; he sat there with his 
mouth drawn tightly and focused on a spot 
out the window. 

Mr. Scott cleared his throat and tried 
again. 

“Young woman,” he said sternly, “you 
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have got yourself into a great deal of 
trouble. I can swear out serious charges 
against you, and certainly will, unless—” 

No, Johnny wasn’t interested in looking 
at her. Claire turned slowly back to the 
Blue Anchor chief. 

“Unless what—?” she said disinter¬ 
estedly. 

He bent forward across the desk. 

“Miss Burnham, I knew your father, 
and I admired him. We fought each other 
for years, but I respected Pat. Now, I’d 
hate to bring these serious charges, but I 
can’t afford to let a thing like this pass. 
There’s no sense to our stepping on each 
other’s toes. We’ll buy you out at my 
original terms and drop all charges.” 

He said it very impressively—the steam¬ 
ship magnate talking. Claire should have 
been overwhelmed; as it was, Johnny felt 
vaguely sorry for her as she stood up. His 
father was a tough customer and she looked 
rather pale. 

“Mr. Scott,” she said firmly, “my terms 
bring a fair price for the B. T. L. and you 
know it. They stand.” 

“I judge, then,” Mr. Scott pronounced, 
“that you’re willing to face my charges.” 

She shrugged. 

“Bring them if you wish,” she returned 
defiantly. “They might make me uncom¬ 
fortable, but they won’t do you any good, 
and you know that, too. When the whole 
story comes out you’ll be laughed at on 
every ocean. The Blue Anchor will carry a 
joke with it, no matter what happens to 
me. I don’t call that good advertising.” 

He regarded her in sudden thought, 
caressing his chin, reflecting what a lot of 
Pat Burnham there was in her. What she 
said was quite true—he just hadn’t 
dreamed she would have the quickness to 
perceive it. Airing the facts wouldn’t help. 

Johnny Scott sat immovable. 

“She’s got you, Governor,” he said tone- 
lessly. 

C LAIRE hated the way he said that. Al¬ 
most as if she was a designing female 
parading letters written in an indiscreet 
moment. It made her irritated. 

“Darn you,” she told him angrily, 
“you’ve given me sleepless nights from Rio 
de Janeiro to New York. I thought you 
were a grand guy, and maybe I still think so, 
but you can be as cold as a—a—a codfish.” 

“What do you want me to do?” Johnny 
demanded. “Roll over like a trained seal 
and clap my flippers for the stunt you 
pulled?” 

“I suppose you think I wanted to,” she 
stormed back at him, perilously close to 
tears. “I suppose you think I liked to risk 
losing something I wanted terribly, and I 
don’t mean a steamship line, either. I just 
tried to save my father’s boats from going 
two-for-a-nickel. They weren’t merely 
boats to him—they were children—he 
loved them, his ‘princesses’—the Inca, 
Aztec, Rio, and the rest of them. He knew 
every rivet, he built ’em, fought, worked, 
and prayed for them.” 

Her voice caught, and she stopped. Old 
Robert Bruce Scott’s face was impassive, 
but as far as Claire was concerned he didn’t 
exist, anyway. She was talking to the 
young man who lounged in a chair and 
looked at her, unsmiling. Steamship lines 
were never built to make a slim girl feel 
rather unhappy. 

Johnny started to say something, but 
Claire held the floor. She wanted to speak 
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her piece, get out of here, and go some 
place where she’d never hear the word 
"steamship” again. This being a business 
woman was bad for the heart. 

“And now you hate me because I have 
the same love of ships that you have, be¬ 
cause I have the same admiration for my 
father you have for yours. I guess,” she 
said belligerently, "you’d have done some¬ 
thing if you were in a jam. Well, so did I, 
and I did the only thing I could, and you 
called my boats ‘tubs,’ and I hope you 
choke —” 

She swept out of the room so fast that 
Johnny could only blink. Neither he nor 
his father said anything for a short while. 
Then the elder Scott took the cigar from 
the corner of his mouth and regarded it 
absently. 

“Son,” he said pensively, “I don’t know 
about you, but I’d just as soon have a girl 
like that on my side.” 

“You and me both. Governor,” said 
Johnny. 

He dashed out of the offices and into the 
hallway just in time to see an elevator door 
close. He rang the bell, stewed around for a 


two-second lifetime, and then took to the 
stairs. Luckily, there were only six flights. 
Also luckily, he didn’t break his neck. 

He dashed out on the sidewalk and 
searched frantically for a swell-looking girl. 
A roadster with a person at the wheel an¬ 
swering the description was just drawing 
away from the curb, and Johnny Scott 
made a leap for the running board and held 
on by an eyetooth. 

“Stop this fool thing,” he yelled. “Half 
of me’s on the ground. 

S HE stopped. Right in the middle of the 
street, she stopped, and Johnny climbed 
in breathless. 

“Well,” she demanded, “what do you 
want?” 

“You,” he returned. “Not that I’m 
weak, you understand, but it’s such a relief 
to find you’re not dumb that I’ll marry you 
out of gratitude to my feelings.” 

There was a din of horns behind them. 
A street-car motorman stuck his head out 
of the window and said something. 

“That isn’t good enough,” said Claire, 
and folded her arms resolutely. 


“You’re going to get your terms for that 
bunch of tubs—er—liners.” 

There was another volley of horns, the 
trolley clanged, and a traffic policeman 
started in their direction. 

“That’s not good enough, either,” said 
Claire, arms still folded. 

“I guess it isn’t,” Johnny admitted. 
“But if you insist—” 

He caught her swiftly to him and before 
she had time to breathe kissed her very 
conclusively. 

“Why, Johnny Scott—!” she said. 

“That’s nice,” said the policeman 
satirically. “Now, let’s get movin’. You’re 
blockin’ things, lady.” 

“She’s good at that,” Johnny said with 
pride. 

“Are you tellin’ me? Listen; I’ll give you 
a ticket—” 

Johnny looked at Claire anxiously. 

“Good enough?” 

She smiled. 

“Perfect, darling.” 

Which was fortunate for Johnny Scott, 
two blocks of traffic, and the general 
tranquillity of the Atlantic Ocean. 


The Man with the Nose 
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her fresh, full lips were down-bent; her 
light-brown hair was sloppily done up. 
She looked as if she had lost interest in her 
looks, and that, to Mrs. Kisspane, was a bad 
sign. Mamie had a succulent figure, and 
normally she liked to have it looked at. 

Luke was looking at it in a sorrowful 
way. But Mamie kept turning her eyes 
away from his. To Mrs. Kisspane’s toler¬ 
ant gaze, this morning his nose looked more 
than ordinarily awful. She sighed to her¬ 
self and took her worries out in asking pro¬ 
fanely what Mimit thought he was doing— 
gone so long. But at that moment Mimit 
returned, walking jauntily. 

“Have you got my coffee?” bawled Mrs. 
Kisspane. 

He said he had, and passed it over. 

“ I went around by Genesee Saloon,” he 
said triumphantly. “ Some papers had got 
in early. Extry editions, maybe. I thought 
we’d want to read about the fight.” 

Mrs. Kisspane snatched the paper. 

“You poor twerp,” she said. “Who’s 
going to read it to us? ” 

She took it down the hatch with her, 
however, shouting for Mimit and the 
driver to get the boats under way. 

T HE tow slowly hauled out, leaving a 
coffee smell along the docks. Mimit on 
the poop enjoyed the sun; and the mules 
went kindly for the driver. 

“ I wish I could read,” said Mrs. Kiss¬ 
pane, shaking out the paper and muttering 
over the headlines. She said she couldn’t 
do more than spell, but she could make out 
that Chicago had beat New York in base¬ 
ball again. Then she found there had been 
another murder in Jersey City. 

“Goodness, Ma,” said Mamie, “any¬ 
body knows that. If it ain’t on that page 
why don’t you turn over?” 

Mrs. Kisspane turned over. 

“Here it is,” she said, and read slowly: 
“CORBETT DEFEATS SULLIVAN.” 

“Does it look terrible hard, Ma?” asked 
Luke Sears. 

“Yes, it does.” 


“Take a try,” said Freddy. 

Mrs. Kisspane took a try, syllable by 
syllable. Now and then she had to stop 
while they all fitted the syllables into a 
word. But eventually they got the follow¬ 
ing: 

A Tremendous Fight in the Olympic 
Ring at New Orleans 


The Young Californian secures $45,000 and 
the Title of Champion Heavyweight 

Bruiser of the World—Boston’s 
Famous Pugilist overmatched, 
and knocked out in twenty- 
one rounds—nine thou¬ 
sand people see 
the Fight 

She raised her eyes modestly. Luke 
looked sorrowful. Mamie’s lips had parted. 
Freddy had his head cocked to one side. 

“Can’t you read some more, Ma?” 
Mamie asked fretfully. 

“No,” said Ma. “ I can’t. I’m all out of 
breath.” 

Luke said, “Think of making all that 
money just for an hour and a half’s work.” 

“ It’s an awful lot to fight for,” Mamie 
said, nodding her pretty head. Her cheeks 
were pink with excitement. “Oh, I wish 
there was somebody to read it to us!” 

Freddy laughed sourly. 

“ It ain’t such a lot to fight for,” he said. 
“Look at our Lukey.” 

Mamie rose up, eyes snapping, slapped 
her stepfather’s face, burst into tears, and 
ran to her own cabin. 

“Well, you dirty-mouthed little bug- 
tit,” said Mrs. Kisspane, “look at what 
you done now. Get out of here.” 

She raised her hand, and Freddy left. 
Luke sat still, sticking the blade of his 
knife in and out of a crack in the wall. 

“She’ll come round, Lukey,” Mrs. Kiss¬ 
pane said. “She’ll come round all right. 
She’s just notional a little now.” 

“ You can say it, Ma,” said Luke. “You 
ain’t got a nose like mine. It wasn’t so bad 


so long as she liked it that way. But I 
couldn’t stand to lose her now.” 

“ I know,” said Mrs. Kisspane. “What’s 
that? What’s Mimit saying? ” 

Overhead, Mimit was saying, “So you’re 
playing hooky off of school. I never went 
to school myself, so I never played hooky.” 

A small boy’s voice answered sturdily: 

“ I ain’t playing hooky. I’m going West 
for good and all and make my fortune.” 

“Is that right?” asked Mimit. 

“Yes, I’m sick of school, and reading 
all the while out of a durned fool book.” 

Mimit asked, “What book is that, 
bubby?” 

“ It’s called the First Reader, but I can 
read the long pieces, even. Only they want 
to make you learn it, and what’s the sense 
of learning anything by heart if you can 
read it?” 

“You say you can read, bubby?” 

“Yes, I can. I read fine. But my name 
ain’t bubby, it’s Ralph Deveaux.” The 
voice paused. "Say, mister, I wouldn’t 
mind being a canaller going West.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Ten,” said the boy. How about a job?” 

“You’ll have to see the boss,” said 
Mimit. “She’s down below.” 

“She? What do you mean, she?” 

“He means me,” bawled Mrs. Kisspane. 
“Come down here.” 

A FTER a moment, the scarred and 
- rather dirty bare legs of the boy ap¬ 
peared. Then a pair of corduroy trousers, 
and a shirt and a thin, freckled face. 

“ You want a job?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. 

“ I’m going to bake a apple pie,” she 
said. “ Will an extry piece be fair wages? ” 
He hesitated. 

“It’s a good pie,” said Mrs. Kisspane. 
“All right,” he said stoutly; “ I guess I’m 
hired. When do I begin driving the mules?” 

“We’ll see,” said Mrs. Kisspane. “Set 
down.” 

Luke went up and forward to the cabin 
of the second boat. 
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“Mamie,” he called, “Ma’s hired on a 
reader for us. You’d better get on back 
an’ hear the fight. Me, I’m going to drive.” 

He hopped ashore and sent the driver 
back. He didn’t want to see Mamie then, 
and he didn’t seem to want to hear the 
fight. But Mimit yelled from the poop, 
“I’ll holler it up to you, Luke.” 

Out of the tail of his eye, though, Luke 
watched Mamie come out of her cabin a 
minute later. He saw that she had dressed 
herself over in her best print dress. She 
had done her hair nicely, and her fresh 
mouth had a sweet-sad kind of smile. 

He felt like wishing that John L. Sulli¬ 
van was dead, or that he had never seen 
him, or seen Mamie. 

I N Mrs. Kisspane’s cabin, Ralph De- 
veaux had had it broken to him that his 
first job as driver boy would be to read a 
piece out of the paper. He looked a little 
sullen, a little bitter. He wasn’t sure that 
seeing the world was all that he had sup¬ 
posed it would be. 

But it wasn’t all bad, for the cabin was a 
fascinating place. The way the table let 
down from the wall, with legs unhinged to 
hold it, and the way it showed you the 
plates in an open space behind it was a 
clever novelty. And there were folding 
doors like multiple shutters that closed 
around the stove to hold the heat from the 
cabin. 

Inevitably, though, his eyes came back 
to Mrs. Kisspane. Aside from her double¬ 
deck of hats, he thought she was the fattest 
woman he had ever seen, and he was a 
little afraid of her as she sat eying him. A 
pretty girl came down, too, and smiled at 
him so encouragingly that he asked her 
how old she was. 

She told him twenty-four, delightedly. 
“Oh?” he said; and asked her how many 
children she had. 

“I haven’t any,” she said. “Why?” 
He said gravely, “ I thought all girls had 
children if they went on the canal.” 

Freddy Kisspane laughed raucously 
from the stairs and Mamie flushed. But 
Mrs. Kisspane laughed, herself, and she 
said, “That’s what Mamie ought to have 
to occupy her mind. A dozen, maybe.” 

“That would be nice,” the boy said 
seriously, and wondered why Mamie 
blushed so much. He didn’t want her to 
blush, so to change the subject he asked, 
“ Where’s the man with the funny nose? ” 
“He’s driving,” Mrs. Kisspane said 
shortly. “Now, Ralph, it’s time you 
started work.” 

She handed him the paper, folded ready. 
“What’ll I read?” 

“That piece about Sullivan.” 

“ I don’t want to read,” he said feebly. 
“ Please, for me,” said Mamie suddenly. 
That made him feel a little better, so he 
tilted the paper to the light. Silence fell on 
the cabin. 

“New Orleans, Sept. 7.—” 

On deck Mimit yelled ahead to Luke, 
“The lad’s commenced to read!” 

“The excitement that has prevailed in 
this city has had no parallel since the 
Italian assassination eighteen months ago. 
There has been no subject discussed in any 
quarter save the Sullivan-Corbett fight. 
The scenes have been animated from morn¬ 
ing till night, reaching their height as 
darkness fell upon the Crescent City. . . .” 

“ The young lad’s sure an active reader,” 
Mimit thought, “and him only half as old 


as Mamie, too.” He lifted his voice and 
bawled, “Luke!” 

“Yeah?” 

"Listen to what the young lad says. It’s 
six o’clock last night down there in New 
Orleens and they’re all a-going to the club. 

Luke waved a hand, but went on trudg¬ 
ing. He didn’t feel interested, knowing 
Sullivan was just an ordinary man now, 
and yet he couldn’t help wanting to listen. 

“The poor bezabor,” Mimit thought. 
“ Mamie must have acted meanish to him.” 

He felt like something unusually fine, 
for him, as the voice of the little Deveaux 
boy rose up to him and he transmitted the 
words to the waiting world. 

“Sullivan’s crowd come first,” he bel¬ 
lowed. “He and Jack McAuliffe and 
Frank Moran and Jack Ashton and Phil 
Casey. Say, them are good men. Sullivan 
looks pretty good. ‘Strong and deter¬ 
mined,’ is what that young lad says. 
You’d think that young lad, Lukey, was 
right down in New Orleens himself! Here 
comes Corbett!” 

Mimit inclined his ear for a minute, then 
continued, “By Crimus! Corbett’s got on 
yellow shoes and looks real pearty. He’s 
got Donovan, Brady, and Dillon with him. 
Now they’re a-getting ready, and the 
young lad says we’re in the ring, waiting, 
and the mayor is making a speech about 
something I can’t hear. Here comes Sulli¬ 
van. He’s got on green pants and black 
shoes. He looks fine and weighs 212. 
Corbett looks thin. He only weighs 188. 
Just this side of runtish. Now they’re 
passing a ice-bowl to the professor. I don’t 
know where he come in. But his name’s 
McDuffy, and I guess you need ice there. 
. . . The gloves is weighed,” Mimit added 
a moment later. “And it’s 9:10, and the 
fight has commenced.” 

"D ALPH DEVEAUX wore a bitter gri- 
mace on his young face. He was tired of 
reading, and he had only now got to the be¬ 
ginning of the fight. But he didn’t dare to 
show it. The pretty girl, too, was watching 
him, with a kind of hectic shine in her eyes. 
He read about the first round. 

As he drew his breath he heard overhead 
Mimit bellowing to Luke, “They’ve fin¬ 
ished the first round and neither one has 
got a punch in. It’s just like the fight you 
had with Sullivan, Luke, afore he hit you.” 

Little Ralph looked up. 

“Did he have a fight with Sullivan?” he 
asked. 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Kisspane. She 
had her hands folded on her breast and 
looked quite pale. 

“Round 2—Sullivan still the aggressor; 
he attempts a left for the head and misses 
it, ‘Jim’ slipping neatly away from a left- 
hand swing. A moment later the men 
clinch and ‘Jim’ aimed a left-hander. Sulli¬ 
van uppercut ‘Jim’ in a duck and touched 
him again with his left hand a little later. 
‘Jim’ eyed his man closely, and when 
Sullivan would rush, the Californian would 
slip away. Sullivan landed a heavy right 
on the shoulder but received a stomach- 
punch in return.” 

“By gosh!” yelled Mimit from the poop. 
“Corbett got the first stomach-punch in.” 

Mrs. Kisspane gave herself a shake. 

“John L. ain’t licked yet,” she said. 

Little Ralph looked up at her. 

“But you know already John L. Sullivan 
got licked.” 

“They just write things like that,” said 
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Mrs. Kisspane. “You go on and read.” 

The boy glanced at Mamie. Her hands 
lay limp in her lap, as if they were ex¬ 
hausted, and her eyes were still and full of 
suffering. He was tired of reading, but he 
didn’t dare stop. He thought these people 
must be crazy, the way they acted as if 
they believed Sullivan might still win. 

Behind the mules, Luke walked som¬ 
berly on. He wished Mimit would stop his 
hollering. He was afraid someone who 
knew him might come by on a boat. 

Round after round, Mimit’s voice went 
on, and Luke listened without listening. In 
a way it felt as if the fists of both fighters 
were pounding him, and not each other. 
Time was, when they were first married, 
that he had felt a share of Mamie’s pride in 
his broken nose. People wondered at him 
when they heard about it. Mamie used to 
make much of it. But later, little by little, 
he realized that he didn’t count, himself. 
And when he tried to set things straight 
she made life miserable for the whole tow, 
not only himself. 

“We got to round nine,” Mimit was 
roaring. “Our young lad’s saying Sullivan 
is puffing some and they’re changing left 
swings. Sullivan got that one on the nose. 
He has got considerable there. It bleeds 
now like turning on a spigot. There goes 
another to his nose! This man Corbett is 
certainly hanging his swings there. Sulli¬ 
van is missing all the while—and there 
goes another to his stummick. It’s Jim’s 
round and he looks like the winner all 
right, all right. I bet he will . . . 

“They’re cheering Corbett now. He’s 
took the tenth real handy. It seems like a 
short round. And here they come right up 
for the eleventh. The lad thinks it don’t 
seem as if they was giving Sullivan his 
proper resting time. Holy Sailor! Corbett 
is pounding him all around the ring! 
Sullivan ain’t hardly fighting. . . .” 

T HE measure of awe grew in Mimit’s 
voice with each succeeding word: 
“We’re going into the nineteenth now 
and Sullivan has done pretty good just 
lately, but Corbett ain’t got a mark on him 
the young lad can see. And John is bleed¬ 
ing at the nose again.” 

He relayed the last round: 

“They finished on the ropes with Cor¬ 
bett beating Sullivan the way a man would 
beat a drum, and Sullivan’s nose, the young 
lad says, don’t look like twenty cents. 
Here they come!” 

“Round 21—Sullivan leads with his left 
but every blow is weak. The men sparred 
for wind. Then both exchanged lefts. 
Corbett landed his left on Sullivan’s 
stomach. Corbett rushed him to the ropes, 
knocking him all around the ring. Corbett 
knocks Sullivan down! With a terrific 
right-hand swing. Sullivan tried to re¬ 
spond but could not get up. Sullivan was 
counted out and Corbett was the victor. 
He came out of the fight without a scratch.” 

Mimit’s voice was like Gabriel’s trumpet: 
“Sullivan is licked!” 

There was a pause. Luke plodded, his 
eyes on the evener behind the mules. He 
hardly saw it. 

“Luke!” Mimit was bawling. “They’re 
all a-cheering Corbett. They’ve got Sulli¬ 
van up at last. He’s shaking Corbett’s 
hand. He’s making a speech. He says he 
went into the ring once too often but he’s 
glad the champion is American. By 
Crimus, Luke, that’s a great man! He 


shook your hand, too. He’s just standing 
there and bleeding like a beef. They’re 
looking at his nose, the young lad says.” 

Mimit stopped. The boats slid on, but 
the cabin was silent. 

Then the boy said, “Can I drive now, for 
a spell?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Kisspane. “You go 
out with Lukey. He’ll show you.” 

The others remained, without speaking. 

“He read real handy,” Freddy said 
after a while. 

“ I’ll have to start a pie,” Mrs. Kisspane 
said. 

"pREDDY went on deck then, and she 

looked across at her daughter. Mamie 
was staring at her folded hands. Mrs. Kiss¬ 
pane sighed. 

“The world is that way, Mamie. Your 
man’s nose gets broke, and then somebody 
else mismanages the nose of the man that 
did it to your man.” 

“I know,” said Mamie dismally. 

“Think how it would be if Corbett had 
been licked and got his nose broke by 
Sullivan instead. Then there would be 
two men that way.” 

“That wouldn’t be the same,” said 
Mamie. 

“Maybe,” said Mrs. Kisspane. “You 
been laying too much stock in Luke’s nose.” 

“I don’t know,” said Mamie. “Only, 
now it seems I can’t stand the sight of it. 
Maybe I’ve been mean to Luke.” 

“Maybe you have.” 

“But I do like things nice, Ma. And 
now Sullivan’s beat, that nose of Luke’s 
ain’t nice no more.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Kisspane a trifle 
tartly, “what are you going to do about it? 
If it hadn’t been for you in the first place 
Luke wouldn’t have got it broke.” 

“Yes, Ma. I wish now I hadn’t said no 
to Lukey that night. It appears to me 
now, Ma, I’d like him best the way he was 
before John L. took after him.” 

Out on the towpath little Ralph De- 
veaux’s arm ached from trying to swing 
the heavy whip. He was also finding walk¬ 
ing in the sun a tiresome business. Work¬ 
ing for your living wasn’t all it was cracked 
up to be. The way it was, he wouldn’t 
mind if he could find some honorable way 
of getting back home. 

He looked up at Luke. “Mister, did John 
L. Sullivan bust your nose?” 

“ Yes,” said Luke. “He done it.” 

“Did he hit it hard? Didn’t it hurt an 
awful lot? ” 

“Yeah,” said Luke. 

“Why don’t you get it fixed?” asked 
Ralph after a little walking. 

“How could I get it fixed?” asked Luke. 

“ My father knows a doctor who can fix 
broken noses. Maybe my father’d give you 
a letter to him if I asked him.” 

“Would he?” asked Luke. 

“Yes, he would, 1 think, if somebody 
took me home tonight.” 

Luke started to speak, and then they 
heard a call from Mamie: 

“Lukey, Lukey! I’m coming out to 
walk with you,” 

Mimit swung her off onto the towpath; 
she stumbled, caught her balance, and 
came running after them. 

“You better go back and rest a while, 
Ralph,” said Luke. 

“Ma’s baking her pies now,” said Mamie. 
“You’d better keep your eye on them.” 

Ralph went back. 


Mamie said, “He read real good.” 

Luke said, “ 1 think he’s tired of the 
canal. He wants to get home.” 

They did not talk for half a mile more. 
Then Mamie touched her husband’s arm. 

“Lukey.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Me and Ma has been talking after the 
fight. And I got to thinking maybe I ain’t 
been very good to you.” 

“Oh,” said Luke. “ I liked you, Mamie.” 

“Yes, I know. But I used to think of 
John L. all the while.” She flushed and 
stopped. Then she went on, “But it ap¬ 
pears to me, all the while I must have 
loved you, Lukey. I wasn’t only sixteen 
then, and I didn’t know. But while I was 
setting there hearing how Corbett busted 
at Sullivan’s nose all the time, I got an idea 
how it must have been for you, Lukey.” 

She looked up at him. 

“ I wish he hadn’t broke your nose.” 

“Do you?” said Luke. 

“Oh, Lukey, I wish I hadn’t ever said 
‘No’ that night and that you hadn’t ever 
seen John L.” 

Luke drew a harsh breath. 

“Just the same,” he said, “John L. was a 
fine man. He shook hands with me.” 

“Yes,” she said, a little puzzled. 

“And if it hadn’t been for him, whatever 
you think now, Mamie, maybe you 
wouldn’t have married me then.” 

“I don’t know,” Mamie said. “But I 
think maybe I would have after a while.” 

“So it didn’t really do no good for me to 
get my nose broke, even by John L.?” 

His voice startled her. 

“What do you mean, Lukey?” 

“I mean I went in there on account of 
you, and got ruined this way, and it didn’t 
really mean a thing.” 

“ It did, it did, Lukey. It did then, but 
now it don’t, somehow, and I would like 
you if you’d never see John Sullivan.” 

He seemed to think it over. Then he 
said, “That kid, Ralph, says his Pa knows 
a doctor that can fix broken noses over.” 

“Oh, Lukey! And make it all straight? 
It was such a handsome nose!” 

“That’s what he says,” said Luke. 

CHE clasped his arm and pressed herself 
'D against him as they walked. 

“Oh, Lukey,” she said. 

He looked down at her upturned face. 

“But I’m damned if I will,” he said 
harshly. “I’ve stood enough of you and 
your fancy-dandy ways. What if he did 
get licked? John L. Sullivan is twice as 
good a man as I’ll ever be. He shook my 
hand, didn’t he? Yes, sir, he shook my 
hand.” Luke lifted his right hand and 
looked at it. “ If you don’t like it you can 
go to hell. I’m sick and tired the way you 
been acting these ten years. Let go my 
arm. Do you think I want to drag you as 
well as these-here mules? You might as 
well get back on board where you belong.” 

Her eyes opened wide. 

“Lukey!” she gasped. 

“Get back on board,” he shouted—so 
loud that Mimit jumped beside the rudder 
and Mrs. Kisspane stuck her head out of 
the cabin door. 

“ I was only trying to be nice,” whim¬ 
pered Mamie. 

Luke lifted his whip. 

“ Did you hear me say to get back?" he 
asked. “And when you get there wash me 
out a pair of socks so I can change into 
them at dinnertime. I’m sick of waiting 
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till your Ma finds time to do them. Git!” 

He let the long lash crack behind her, 
and, pale-faced, Mamie turned and ran. 
Her mother watched her. Then she looked 
ahead at Luke and grinned. 

“Well, by Crimus, Mimit,” she said, 
“that twerly gander’s just commenced to 
show some sense.” 

She kept on staring while her daughter 
got up on the second boat with Freddy’s 
assistance. Mamie went down. A minute 
later she came up with a bucket and soap 
and socks. She washed the socks on deck, 
and from time to time she paused to look 
ahead at her husband. 

The little boy sat and watched her, too. 

“Listen,” he said, “when are you going 
to take me home—so I can get a letter for 
Luke to get his nose fixed? ” 

Mamie gave him a smile. 


Starlight Pass, by Tom Gill 

“Oh,” she said lightly, “you’ll have to 
go by yourself, hubby-boy. Lukey’s good 
enough for me the way he is.” 

The boy stared at her. 

“So you want to go home?” Mrs. Kiss- 
pane said to him. 

“Yes,” he said. “I thought Lukey was 
going to take me back. How’m I going to 
get home now?” 

“ I’ll put you on a boat,” said Mrs. Kiss- 
pane. “They’ll be glad to have you. You 
can take along that paper and read them 
the piece about the fight.” Then, seeing 
his small face fall miserably, “ But come on 
down, Ralphy, and collect your pay. That 
pie had ought to be finished now.” 

But even though the pie tasted very 
good to him, the small boy felt dismayed 
with the world. It seemed to him that 
boaters must be crazy folks. 


Starlight Pass 

(Continued from page 25) 


so. You will know what to do, and, with 
two of you to relieve each other, 1 shall be 
leaving this old, dear friend in good hands.” 

The kindly eyes, weary with many 
years, looked down into that quiet face 
and, in a gesture tender as a woman’s, one 
hand reached forward and stroked the 
white cheek, then he turned away and, 
kissing Cass, went out into the falling dusk. 

Quickly the soft crunching of the snow 
died. It had become suddenly silent 
within that darkening cabin where these 
two turned reluctantly at last to meet 
each other’s eyes. 

N ORTH busied himself lighting a lamp. 

“Your father has courage to leave you 
with a man who keeps neither threats nor 
promises.” 

She ignored the thrust. “I’m sorry I 
said what I did. I misjudged the reason 
for your coming back to Wolfshead.” 

“ I wonder,” his voice was hard and re¬ 
mote, “ I wonder why it is ever necessary 
to judge what another does.” 

“And yet you—” 

“ I know.” He looked down at the 
ranger’s pallid face. “Here’s one, at least, 
who didn’t judge,” North added softly. 
“ He took me in, helped me when the whole 
pack was against me, and now he lies there, 
dying maybe, and I can’t help him. So I 
don’t greatly care, Cass, what your judg¬ 
ments are, either one way or the other.” 

She winced at the coldness of his tone. 
“ No, you are one of those who are sufficient 
to themselves—you need no one.” 

“ Is that what you thought that night? ” 
“It is what I’ve always thought.” 

He turned away. “ What difference does 
it make? ” The voice was infinitely weary, 
with a weariness that came from the spirit 
as well as from the body, and his eyes 
looked heavy and haggard. 

Remembering his long vigil, Cass pointed 
toward the inner door. “You were up all 
night with Harry and you need rest. 
Sleep, while I sit here with him.” 

He shook his head. “ I’m not tired.” 
But resolutely she took his arm and led 
him toward the door. “Come. I don’t 
want two sick men on my hands.” 

Cass closed the door quietly after him, 
then walked back to the stove, where 
Bounce lay. For a time she stood looking 
back at the silent room, then, suddenly 


stooping, buried her face in the shaggy 
softness of the dog. 

In spite of North’s resolve to keep wake¬ 
ful, he fell asleep almost as soon as he had 
stretched out on the cot, and it was not 
until nearly midnight that he awoke to 
hear the girl’s frightened voice and, 
stumbling to the door, saw her struggling 
with Mills in the center of the floor. The 
ranger’s face was burning, his eyes va¬ 
cantly bright, and in spite of the girl’s 
desperate efforts he was making for the 
outside door just as North reached them. 

As one might lift a child, North carried 
the ranger back to bed. For a moment he 
struggled, crying out weakly in delirium, 
then his body relaxed, and again he 
lapsed into unconsciousness. 

The girl’s eyes were wet. “He’s dying, 
and there’s nothing we can do. Nothing.” 
Her hands clung to North’s shoulder, as if 
seeking strength, and, touched by the 
sorrow on her face, his eyes softened. He 
stooped over Mills. 

“I think he’s breathing more easily 
now,” he said. “You better catch a little 
sleep yourself.” 

She shook her head. But he could see 
that she was trembling and, instead of 
urging her. North raised the girl’s body in 
his arms and, walking to the inner room, 
laid her on the cot. Returning, he sat 
down beside Mills. 

r T'HE hours passed in a watchful silence 
broken only by the deep breathing of 
the ranger. On the floor, as a grim re¬ 
minder, that ghastly stain still lay and, go¬ 
ing to the kitchen, North returned with a 
brush and pail of water. And it was on his 
hands and knees that Cass found him a 
little after dawn. He looked up, unsmiling. 

“ I thought this might be a good job for a 
bum,” he said, and resumed his scrubbing. 

She turned without reply back to the 
kitchen, where soon the fragrance of coffee 
crept in to him, and at length she called. 
He ate alone in the kitchen to keep from 
waking Mills, but when he returned the 
girl was seated at the foot of the ranger’s 
cot, and to North’s delight he saw that all 
signs of delirium had passed. Happily 
Cass pointed to an empty bowl. 

“He drank a little broth,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

The tension had lifted, and with it some 
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of the bitterness between them, so they 
talked in low tones. By mid-morning the 
ranger was conscious, and North followed 
the telephone line down to where the wire 
had been broken by a falling tree. He 
spliced the ends together and, returning to 
the cabin, found that he was able to call 
Wolfshead and tell Dr. Mirov the news of 
Mills’s improvement. 

“You bring me good word”—the voice, 
with its slight accent, came over the 
phone—“ I am relieved. Supervisor Guthrie 
already rides to the station with supplies 
and food for our sick man. With him, 
there will be no need of my daughter. Tell 
her please to come down.” 

North hung up the receiver. The girl 
sat reading by Mills’s bedside, and for 
a time North’s dark eyes watched her. 
Memories crowded close about him until 
the little cabin was filled with ghosts of 
their yesterdays. Pogue’s affianced! For 
an instant red anger surged within him, 
and with a feeling akin to fear he realized 
that they were there alone in that snow¬ 
bound cabin up on the roof of the world. 
The very intentness of his gaze may have 
carried its own telepathic signal, for she 
looked up and, startled, half rose. 

“Corrin, you look so—” She stopped. 
She had spoken his name, and the sound of 
it lingered like some audible memory. 

“ 1 was thinking,” he said slowly, “ I was 
thinking that six short months ago my 
maddest dreams wouldn’t have dared to 
picture that you and I should share this”— 
he laughed—“this domestic scene.” 

With an effort he turned away. “Your 
father wants you to come down.” His 
voice had again become impersonal. 

“And you?” 

North pointed to the figure on the cot. 
"I'm staying with Mills until he’s better.” 

“That may be a long time.” 

“My time is his—as much as he needs of 
it.” 

She began putting on her heavy wraps. 

“ I ’ll send up more bandages by one of 
the loggers,” she said. 

But, before she could open the door. 
North took a long step toward her, and his 
hands fell heavily to her shoulders. 

“One thing before you go, Cass. Is it 
true, the thing Pogue said? ” 

“That I am engaged to him? Yes.” 

T-JIS hands tightened, and in spite of her- 

•*- self she winced with sudden pain. 

“I’m wondering at myself for letting you 
go,” the low voice was saying. “ Even now 
something tells me not to let you go.” 

“Can you stop me, Corrin—now?” 

“Why not? Who else is to decide 
whether or not I let you go down to him? 
Cass, ever since those past days, I’ve 
known there is no happiness except you, 
nothing in life desirable but you, and 
yet—” The big hands fell to his sides. “ I 
let you go. Yes, you play a queer game— 
but you’d better go now.” 

“Corrin, I couldn’t—” 

Savagely he turned, and something in 
his eyes made her flinch from him. 

He flung open the door. “You better go, 
Cass—while there’s time.” 

A second later the door closed. For a 
while he walked restlessly about the room, 
then picked up the book she had been read¬ 
ing, and in less than an hour Mills awoke. 

North looked up. “ Feeling better? ” 

The ranger nodded, and, sensing that 
he wanted to speak, North leaned closer. 
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“Have my cayuses been fed?” 

“Fed and watered, both. Any pain?” 

“A little over the eyes.” 

“What happened?” 

“That’s what I’m wondering.” 

“Don’t you remember anything?” 

Mills closed his eyes, and at first North 
thought he had again sunk into uncon¬ 
sciousness, but soon the lips were moving. 

“ I remember a knock on the door. I 
went out on the porch. It was dark and no 
one was in sight. I think I called, and 
when I turned to go back, something hit 
me. I seem to remember a man, maybe a 
couple men. I can’t be sure. What hap¬ 
pened then?” 

“ From the look of things they ransacked 
your files, for when I got here papers and 
survey notes were scattered over the floor. 
You were lying near the cot with your gun 
out, and the door was closed. I had to 
break it in. Have you any idea who the 
men were?” 

Very slowly Mills nodded. “ Yes, I got 
an idea, all right.” 

“Who was it?” 

A BARK from Bounce interrupted. A 
loud knock sounded, and Guthrie 
threw open the door. Pulling off his cap, 
he leaned down over the ranger. 

“How goes it, Harry, old boy?” The 
voice, usually so firm, now held a tone of 
deep anxiety. 

“ Fine. I ’ll be out working by tomor¬ 
row.” 

“Yes, you will! You’re going to take it 
easy.” Affectionately he patted the rang¬ 
er’s shoulder, then turned to North: “ I’m 
staying here all night. Is there room for 
my saddle horse in the barn?” 

“Two empty stalls.” 

“Good. See you in a minute.” The 
supervisor went out into the snow, return¬ 
ing with two full packs. “You’re going to 
live high, Harry.” He held up a parcel. 
“Chicken. Helen cooked it for you—we’ll 
thaw the old bird out.” 

And, cheered perhaps by Guthrie’s pres¬ 
ence, or perhaps because his own rugged 
constitution had begun to assert itself, 
Mills, propped up among deep pillows, 
told Guthrie of that attack in the darkness. 

Through it all the supervisor sat without 
comment, eyes fixed frowning on his riding 
boots, but at the end he rose and walked 
the length of the cabin. 

“ I wonder,” he said, as if to himself. 

Mills looked up. “Wonder what, Boss?” 

“Do you suppose they were looking for 
those timber trespass notes? ” 

“ What good would it do to steal them? ” 

“ Well, for one thing, it would put off the 
case until next year. We’d have to go in 
and make that survey again.” Guthrie 
turned toward North. “ Were the files dis¬ 
turbed when you got here?” 

“ Most of them were pulled out, the desk 
had been broken into, and that pile of sur¬ 
vey books was thrown in a heap.” 

Guthrie nodded. “ I ’ll bet eleven 
dollars that was it.” And, by way of ex¬ 
planation to North, he said, “Last sum¬ 
mer the company tried to get by with some 
illegal timber cutting on national forest 
land. Besides that they fenced in a 
pasture that belonged to us for their own 
live stock. I made a survey of the area to 
use as evidence when the case came up, 
and Pogue has been fighting every move. 
We’ve got a clear trespass case against 
them, and it might hurt his plans if we won 


a victory over them now. That may be 
why they wanted to get those notes.” 

“You mean they didn’t get them?” 
North asked. 

“You bet they didn’t. Those notes 
are—” Guthrie pulled himself up and 
added slowly, “elsewhere.” His eyes 
turned to Mills. “ If they’re going to use 
that kind of tactics, Harry, we may be in 
for the toughest fight we’ve ever had.” 

The two foresters fell silent, and a little 
later North filled the stove with fresh 
wood and, leaving the others, went to bed. 

They were up early the following morn¬ 
ing and, while North cooked breakfast, 
Guthrie saddled his horse. The meal was a 
silent one, but as North began heating a 
pail of snow water the supervisor followed 
him into the kitchen. 

“North,” his voice lowered, “I don’t 
need to tell you what I owe you for saving 
Mills’s life. Without you he’d never have 
pulled through the night.” 

“Let’s not talk about that -I owe Mills 
something, you know. What were you go¬ 
ing to say? ” 

“Just this: We can't move Harry down 
to the hospital, and I’ve got to get into 
Wolfshead by noon. Can you take charge 
here until Mills is better? 

“My time’s not valuable.” 

Guthrie smiled, realizing the younger 
man’s wish to avoid any further thanks. 
“That will help a lot.” He hesitated. 
“One thing more. I’ve heard how Pogue 
and his sheriff drove you out of Wolfshead. 
If it was possible I’d offer you a job with 
the Service, but there’s no chance.” He 
rose and held out his hand. “Whatever 
happens, you’ve got at least one friend in 
Wolfshead;” then, smiling, he added, “two 
friends, counting Helen.” 

North’s eyes brightened at the unmis¬ 
takable friendliness in the man’s tone. 
“ It's good to know that,” he answered. 
“Up to now I didn’t think I had a friend 
in all the Rockies.” 

“ A man like you will never lack friends 
for long.” The supervisor’s steel-gray eyes 
were on him. “Take my advice. North. 
Don’t let the ways of the world make you 
bitter. I ’ ve known plenty of its seamy side 
myself—I’m expecting to know more. 
Meanwhile, if I let my enemies bother me 
I d be afraid to sleep alone by now.” 

His easy, cheerful laughter rang out and, 
returning to the other room, he stooped 
low over Mills. 

“I’m leaving you in good hands, old- 
timer. Take things easy. The Forest Serv¬ 
ice can’t stand to lose you.” 

In another moment he was gone. 

’ I ’HROUGH the window Mills’s eyes fol- 
lowed the retreating figure until it was 
lost among the pines. 

“There’s a man it would be a privilege 
to go to hell for. Guthrie didn’t say much 
about the birds that knocked me out the 
other night, but I know what was on his 
mind.” 

Mills leaned forward. “Listen. I’m go¬ 
ing to let you in on this—you’ll learn it 
anyhow if you stay around here. There’s a 
fight on between the Forest Service and 
Pogue’s outfit —a finish fight.” The low 
voice stopped, then began again: “ It looks 
as if a show-down can't be far away. The 
North Continental people have had it in 
for us ever since we came into this country. 
They’ve always been the big boss here, and 
they want to keep on being it. 
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“They’ve already got the ranchers where 
they want ’em. They pay the settlers next 
to nothing for hauling logs and cutting 
ties, and if the company buys their timber 
Pogue puts any price he wants on it. No¬ 
body has anything to say but Bert Pogue 
and his gang, so everything’s lovely—for 
them. For the past five years they’ve been 
cutting government timber and using gov¬ 
ernment range. Pretty soft for the North 
Continental. Then last fall the Forest 
Service steps in and makes this outfit pay 
for its timber, tellin’ ’em Uncle Sam’s 
kinda tired playing Santa Claus. So we 
put the land in a national forest and 
started to clean up.” Mills nodded toward 
a corner of his room. “See those scale 
sticks over there? With those little contri¬ 
vances we rangers measure the amount of 
lumber in every log that’s cut, and charge 
the company for it. All of which didn’t 
set very well with the North Continental. 
They wanted things their own way, just as 
they had it back in Montana and Idaho. 

“What they’re after now is to cripple 
our work so that they can go to their polit¬ 
ical friends and say they can’t do business 
with us, and that the whole country'd be a 
damned sight better off without us. 

“The company knows that the longer 
we’re here, the stronger we’re going to 
have the people behind us, and the sooner 
they strike, the better for them. Right 
now they’re working through the political 
boys and spending plenty money. They’ve 
got the sheriff of Wolfshead in their pocket, 
and good friends at Cheyenne. All they 
need now is to get something on us, to 
break down our work or fix it so we can’t 
handle it—anything that’ll give them a 
chance to make a holler.” 

"K A ILLS grinned in retrospect. “When 
Guthrie first came in, they tried to see 
how much his palm itched, and Pogue offers 
him a fat cut if he’ll let the company take 
out some timber free-for-nothing. Old 
Guthrie looks down his mustache and 
considers a while; then he says, ‘Well, I’ve 
heard everybody has his price.’ Pogue is 
so tickled he can’t see straight, and he’s 
already reaching down in his pocket to pull 
out a roll big enough to choke an ox, when 
Guthrie adds, ‘Trouble is, Mr. Pogue, I’m 
so damned high-priced you might just as 
well consider me honest.’ Since then 
Pogue hasn’t had too much love for him.” 

North shook his head. “ It still looks to 
me as if that attack on you was personal 
revenge—not just to steal your survey 
notes. Otherwise they could have broken 
in when you weren’t here. Have you had 
trouble with any of the loggers?” 

“ Sure. Ever seen a district ranger who 
hadn’t? Just about a week ago I found a 
couple of L’Abat’s playmates cutting good 
pine logs that weren’t marked for cutting. 
They were pretty snooty about it, and as 
much as dared me to report it. When I did 
they got a call-down from headquarters 
and had to pay twice the regular price for 
the stuff. That didn’t set well, either, and 
it may be why 1 had that little visit the 
other night. Well, it all fits in with their 
main idea of giving the rangers hell.” 

“How many rangers are there here?" 

“Eight, counting me—and we need 
about twice that many.” Wearily Mills 
closed his eyes. “And now my old bean 
isn ‘t feeling too good after all this talk, so 
1 11 be signing off.” 

That same afternoon North was return¬ 
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ing from the barn behind the station when 
he saw fresh tracks in the snow, and with 
sudden uneasiness ran up the path and 
burst into the kitchen. 

There, on the kitchen table, swinging a 
pair of long, slender legs, a girl looked 
with amused eyes at him. 

“Do you always come bustin’ down on 
people in just that hostile fashion?” she 
asked. 

“I didn’t know who was here.” 

“Do you now?” 

North smiled. “ No one very dangerous.” 

“Oh, you’re sure of that, are you?” 

The long legs went on swinging. She 
could not have been more than twenty— 
perhaps less. There was something 
almost childlike in the small mouth and 
wide-open eyes, but something of the 
woman, too, in the appraising scrutiny of 
the clear gray eyes. It was as if life for her 
might be a thing not wholly trustworthy. 

“No, I’m not dangerous,” she conceded. 
“I’m Nan Lakin—my gran’dad is Buffalo 
Lakin, one of Wind River’s professional 
old-timers.” She nodded toward the room 
where Mills lay still asleep. “ But tell me 
about Harry.” 

Briefly North gave her the barest out¬ 
lines, while she listened intently. 

“ I came over to help out,” she said when 
he had finished. 

“That’s what I’m trying to do.” 

The girl was watching him. “You know 
the tale they’re telling about you in Wolfs¬ 
head? ” 

“No.” 

“That you knocked Harry Mills over 
the head yourself.” 

North barked an angry laugh. “ I won¬ 
der what I did that for. So I could get the 
job of taking care of him? Who started 
that tale? ” 

“Probably Pogue’s outfit.” 

North made no answer. Yes, such a tale, 
however thin, might fall in with Pogue’s 
plans. It would make North even less wel¬ 
come in Wolfshead. His eyes turned again 
to the inner room and he saw that Mills 
had awakened. 

“Heard the news?” North called. 

“Yeah, I heard,” the ranger grinned. 
“ That story ain ’t goin’ to get very far, but 
it might make ’em forget to look carefully 
in the proper quarters. What else did you 
hear, Nan?” 

CHE turned to North. “One of the boys 
kJ said that after you pulled out from town 
Cass Mirov landed on Pogue and the 
sheriff like only Cass can do when she’s 
really mad. Told ’em they were yellow, 
that they were afraid of you, and that you 
had as much right there as they did.” 

Mills’s eyes were speculative. “I’m in¬ 
clined to believe that Pogue’s beginning to 
regret he sent you away. For one thing, 
he’ll hate people thinking that you made 
so big a difference with him. And I can 
just see Cass taking him apart in her best 
style.” 

North raised his eyes. “In that case, it 
might be just as well not to let Pogue’s 
crew know I’m up here.” 

“If that’s meant for me,” the girl an¬ 
swered, “ I’m the original oyster. Nobody 
ever learned anything from me—not even 
myself.” 

And Mills summed up his own feelings. 
“Oh, what do I care!” 

But there was no smile on North’s face. 
Instead, he grew more silent as the after- 
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noon passed, and after dinner sat gazing 
with a fixed stare out the window until 
Mills looked curiously up at him. 

“ If it ain’t being too inquisitive, is this 
just your natural bedside mannet, or are 
you hatching up some plot?” 

North walked the length of the room, 
then sat on the edge of the table. ‘‘As a 
matter of fact, it is a kind of plot.” He 
glanced toward Nan Lakin, and, reading 
his thought, Mills said, “Nan’s one of us.” 

DUT the girl had already risen. “I’vegot 
to run along, anyhow—I ’ll be back to¬ 
morrow.” And with a smile and a wave of 
the hand she left them. 

“ Poor little kid.” Mills looked after her. 
“But what about this plot?” 

“It started when you told me of the 
fight between you foresters and Pogue’s 
company. The main idea came when 1 
heard Pogue was trying to hang this attack 
on me. I’m not vindictive, but if that 
fellow wants a fight, I don't see any reason 
to side-step it. Why not fall in with his 
idea?” 

A puzzled look had come over the rang¬ 
er’s face. “ I don't know as I get you.” 

“ Well, you said Pogue might be sorry he 
was in such a hurry to get rid of me. Now, 
wouldn't it fit in still better with his plans 
to keep a man around who hadn ’t much 
love for a forest ranger, especially if that 
forest ranger was you? In other words, if 
Pogue thought I had some reason for work¬ 
ing against you, it might make me valuable 
to him—it might make me a useful tool.” 

Mills nodded slowly. “ It might. You've 
got an idea there, old son.” He pondered 
for a moment, then his eyes lighted. “By 
George, maybe you’re on the right track. 
Let's talk it over with Guthrie.” 

But North held up a warning hand. 
“That’s just what we can’t do. Neither 
Guthrie nor anyone must know only you 
and 1.” He was very earnest. “It's a dan¬ 
gerous game at best, Mills—you’ll have to 
promise absolute, secrecy.” 

In silence the ranger nodded assent, and 
so those two held council long into the 
night and, when at last North rose, the 
first plans of battle had been laid. . . . 

Mills gained 
strength rapidly. 

T rue to her word. 

Nan Lakin came, not 
only the following 
day, but every day 
during the ranger’s 
convalescence. At 
first North had won¬ 
dered at Mills’s great 
gentleness toward 
her—a gentleness 
that was half pity— 
but little by little 
North was able to 
piece together what 
Mills told him with 
the girl’s infrequent 
allusions to her own 
life. 

“She’s bucked as 
tough a proposition 
as any kid, and she 
ain’t ever let it get 
her down,” the ranger 
said once. “Nan was 
born out here, but 
she went East with 
her parents when she 
was five or six. Later 
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her folks died, and she’s seen some rough 
times—Nan don’t talk about those years 
much. Then Nan’s grandfather, old Buffalo 
1 Lakin, wrote for her to come out here and 
stay with him. He makes a kind of living 
on his ranch in the summer and hauls logs 
for Pogue in the winter. Buffalo don’t 
cash in very high with the blue chips from 
any point of view, and living with him 
can’t be much of a picnic.” 

Yet never once did North hear the girl 
complain. Not even after he knew her well. 

A curious combination of child and woman, 
frankness and reserve, simplicity and a 
kind of hard wisdom that could only come 
from rubbing shoulders with the world. 
They liked each other instinctively—per¬ 
haps her distrust of Pogue aided their 
friendship, perhaps the fact that each 
shared an unspoken loneliness—and be¬ 
tween the two a sincere friendship ripened. 

"K/fE AN WHILE Mills had managed to 
IVJ. g et a bout again, and in less than two 
weeks was out plowing through the snow 
among the skidways of freshly cut logs, 
measuring their size and value with his scale 
stick, recording the number of railroad ties 
and sawlogs that were being taken out of 
the forest. Twice a month he took his scale 
book down to the commissary for compari¬ 
son with the company’s figures, and it was 
there he met North toward the end of a 
cold winter day. 

North looked more unkempt than usual. 
His face was unshaven, and as he entered 
the commissary men eyed him curiously, 
remembering that he had left Wolfshead 
with a warning not to return. But, ap¬ 
parently undisturbed, North loosened his 
mackinaw and sauntered up to the ranger. 
The door to Pogue’s office was open, and 
the rustling of paper inside told him that 
Pogue himself was within easy earshot. 

“ I hear the Forest Service won’t let me 
build a cabin up Sheridan Creek without a 
permit,” he announced truculently. 

Mills looked up. “ I guess that’s right. 
What do you want to build a cabin for?” 

“I can’t get work, so I’m figuring on 
homesteading a piece of land.” 

“ You’d starve to death trying to make a 


living up there. Besides, it’s not open to 
homesteading.” 

“You mean I can’t take up any land 
inside the national forest?” 

“Not inside this one. Listen, North, 
I’ve seen ’em try to pull a living out of 
that country for years, and you simply 
can’t do it. It’s too high up, and the sum¬ 
mers are too short to raise anything—even 
alfalfa. You did me a good turn a while 
back—” 

“ I didn’t come to talk about that,” 
North cut in with quick impatience. “I 
want to start a ranch.” 

“Sorry. You can’t do it here. This 
country will grow one thing, and that’s 
timber—we’ve closed it to ranching. Be¬ 
sides, the regulations—” 

“To hell with your regulations,” North’s 
voice rasped. “ It’s a wonder you forest 
rangers wouldn’t cut some of the red tape 
so that a man can earn a decent living. 
Regulations—that’s all I hear. Pretty 
soon we’ll need a special permit to cook 
our own breakfast.” He turned to the 
listening, grinning crowd. “These forest 
rangers will make a wilderness out of this 
country if they don’t find easier ways of 
letting a man alone.” 

"DEHIND him the rustling in Pogue’s of- 
" fice ceased, and a chair scraped over the 
floor,as if theoccupant had leaned forward. 

Mills smiled patiently. “ You don’t seem 
exactly enthusiastic over Uncle Sam’s 
methods, buddy.” 

“Why should I be? Why should any¬ 
body be enthusiastic who’s ever worked in 
the woods? Every time I go in a national 
forest I can’t feel like a free man. There’s 
a ranger telling you where to cut and where 
not to cut, and another snooping around to 
see if your stumps are an inch too high or 
whether your brush is packed away in neat 
little piles. That’s why I left the South¬ 
west. It got to be so that there was a 
ranger behind every tree. It’ll be that 
way here pretty soon.” 

Mills stepped down from his seat on the 
counter and pulled on his cap. 

“ I sure hope you’re right about that 
last. We could stand a few more rangers 
up in this neck of the 
woods. Here’s one 
little old bureaucrat 
could get along fine 
with one or two more 
assistants. But that 
permit’s out.” And, 
picking up his scale 
stick, he left the 
commissary. 

As the door closed, 
one of the loggers, a 
grizzled veteran of 
the woods, laughed 
and slapped North 
heavily on the shoul¬ 
der. 

“That’s the way 
to let him have it. 
Does me good to see 
somebody throw it 
into those govern¬ 
ment birds. Every 
one of ’em acts like 
he held a first mort¬ 
gage on all God’s 
country. Well, 
where will you be 
bound for now?” 

“ Wherever I can 
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get work. Maybe over into Jackson’sHole.” 

North looked up. Pogue was standing 
in the doorway, watching him. 

“ Thought you’d been invited to get out 
of Wolfshead?” 

North faced him, unsmiling. “ Between 
you and the Forest Service there doesn’t 
seem much room in this country.” 

Again Pogue studied the tall man. 
“Come in here.” He walked back into the 
office. “So you're finding out that the 
Forest Service has this country bound 
hand and foot?” 

“You just heard what I told Mills.” 

“Yes, 1 heard.” For a time he sat 
plunged in thought. “North, I may have 
had a wrong idea about you. 1 don’t know. 
But I like a man who will stand up on his 
hind legs and say what he thinks. I can 
use a man like that. Still want the job? ” 
Pogue’s smile had never been more friendly. 

“Yes, if you’ve changed your mind.” 

“ I’m not sure whether I have or not, but 
I don’t want to do any man a wrong. I’ve 
got nothing against you—it may be we can 
be useful to one another. I ’ll see Jean 
L’Abat tonight and tell him to start you 
swamping out roads to the new skidways. 
You’ll be working behind the surveyors 
with an ax, clearing out timber and brush 
where the new sled roads are to go—it’s 
the toughest job in the forest, don’t forget 
that. You can batch at the Swede camp or 
you build your own cabin—whatever you 
like. If you don’t come across, you’re 
through. Jean will see to that.” 

With a little nod Pogue reached for a 
pile of papers. 

But when Pogue told L’Abat that night, 
he mystified his woods boss by adding, 
“Jean, my boy, your little friend North 
may be quite an actor. Well, maybe I can 
be, too. Let’s keep him around here until I 
find out which of us is better.” . . . 

P OGUE had been right in saying that 
swamping was the toughest job on the 
lumber operation, and perhaps because of 
that very fact North threw himself into 
the new work whole-heartedly, so that be¬ 
fore the week was out every man in the 
logging camp admitted this newcomer 
could “hit the ball.” He had to. No one 
realized more clearly than he how closely 
he was being watched by Jean L’Abat, and 
for that matter by every lumberjack in camp. 

Yes, they watched North. Skeptically 
at first, then with growing friendliness and 
surprise. For those men who had seen 
him battling to a losing fight with L ’Abat 
on that first night had to admit that he 
was no beginner at the difficult art of 
handling an ax. A true woodsman—but 
not one of them. From the first they 
realized he was set apart, this silent man 
whose only close friend was the shaggy dog 
that kept always at his heels. 

During that first week North built a 
small cabin of unpeeled pine logs, and with 
his first wages bought a small stove and 
provisions. Twice L’Abat had come to his 
cabin for a talk and a smoke, and sat 
through long silences regarding him with 
interested but wary eyes. And each time 
after these visits Jean went down to the 
commissary, where he and Pogue held low- 
toned talks behind closed doors. 

So it might have been as a result of all 
this that early the following week, just as 
North was beginning supper after a long 
day’s work, a knock sounded on the door, 
and Pogue stood there. 
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“ Am I too late for supper? ” 

North shook his head. “ No one’s ever 
too late. Take off your skis,” and he 
dropped another thick cut of beef upon the 
top of the sizzling stove. 

Throughout the meal Pogue chatted 
volubly and easily, as if no shadow of 
unpleasantness had ever existed between 
them, and after dinner, cigar alight, lean¬ 
ing back comfortably against the wall, 
Pogue’s talk turned in retrospect to the 
beginnings of the North Continental. He 
told of their coming into that country, 
how the company had expanded, until now 
its holdings embraced millions of acres 
throughout Oregon, Montana, and the 
northern Rockies. He told of the com¬ 
pany’s boats on the Atlantic and Pacific, 
carrying in their holds copper and lumber 
to the far-off ports of the world. With a 
frankness that surprised North, he de¬ 
scribed the legal battles that had to be won 
before the corporation became master of 
the water power of many Western streams, 
and were able to harness their white, 
swirling swiftness to the needs of man. 

TT WAS an epic, a drama of the north 
-*■ woods, as Pogue told it that night, and his 
eyes glowed with the glamour of it, with 
satisfaction in the part that he had played 
in planning, dreaming, building, merging 
here with one company, fighting with an¬ 
other, waging one of those swift, merciless 
industrial battles, forcing the weaker to 
sell out to the strong. 

“That’s it,” he said once; “the strong. 
To the strong of the earth the earth’s re¬ 
wards are given. The tragedy is not to 
realize that until we’re too old. I realized it 
long ago, and I set out to be one of the 
strong—to have the things I wanted and 
to hold them. That alone makes life worth 
while.” 

His arm reached across the table, and 
impressively he tapped with his fingers on 
the back of North’s hand. 

“You, too, can be one of the strong. 
You have it in you. You are a born leader 
of men, and there is great need for leader¬ 
ship in this work of ours.” 

He stopped, his eyes fixed on the other’s 
face, and in silence the two sat smoking. 

“ Why do you tell me this?” North asked 
at last. 

“Shall I be frank—and blunt? It is be¬ 
cause I can use you. Because we can be 
of use to each other—if you are wise. Out 
here, with the power I have behind me, I 
can make men, and I can break them. I 
waste no time on the weaklings of the 
world—but you are not a weakling. I 
don’t know what happened in the past 
with you or”—an uncontrolled spasm of 
anger passed across his face—“or with 
anyone else. It is the future I’m inter¬ 
ested in. 

“And now I am going to talk to you 
with absolute frankness, for two reasons: 
First, I need you. And then—well, I’ve 
had Jean L’Abat size you up and I’ve 
heard what the men around camp say of 
you. They look up to you. You could 
have great influence here, North—and not 
only here in this lost corner of the Rockies, 
but throughout the state. The Wyoming 
operations of this company are in my 
charge—if everything goes well I hope to 
be general manager, and when that time 
comes it is not impossible you could step 
into my place here. Not even the surface 
values of this country have been scratched— 
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whoever controls it controls a rich empire. 

“Tonight I’m giving you a chance that 
will never come again. I am trusting you 
because it’s the only way we can do busi¬ 
ness together, and because, if I happen to 
be mistaken in you, it won’t take me long 
to know it. Never forget this—once I find 
out that you have double-crossed me, you ’ll 
leave this country—one way or another. 
For if ever I go down, I '11 take my enemies 
with me. That’s part of my creed.” 

There was no mistaking the warning in 
the man’s tone or the absolute sincerity 
with which he spoke, and, watching him, 
North could feel a growing tension in the 
little room, but he only nodded. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“I’m out to smash the Forest Service. 
Not only here, but throughout the West. 
For five years now I’ve seen it grow in 
power. The rangers handicap the work of 
every company that is trying to develop 
this country. The time has come when 
we’ve got to pick out the weakest link and 
tear it wide apart. Then, with the help of 
our friends in Washington and Cheyenne, 
we can destroy the entire system.” 

Pogue leaned forward. “ That weakest 
link is right here. It’s here we hold the 
whip hand—or can hold it, if we have the 
courage and brains. For if we can break 
down their work and discredit them, I’ll 
have a howl raised in the Cheyenne legisla¬ 
ture that will be more than enough to force 
a Congressional investigation. 

“After that it’s easy. Every Western 
congressman will support a movement to 
split up the Forest Service and divide the 
national forests among the states. Men 
close to the President are already for it. 
You know”—Pogue flicked the ash from 
his cigar—“it’s a lot easier to do business 
with the states than with the federal gov¬ 
ernment—easier and more profitable. 
But I’ve been waiting to find a lieutenant, 
someone to start the ball rolling. The 
Forest Service isn’t without friends, and 
we’ve got to show reai reason—real in¬ 
efficiency. To do that I need a man with¬ 
out fear—someone my boys will follow 
without question. Above all things I need 
a leader with brains. That’s where Jean 
falls down. Jean has the courage of a bull 
moose, but he’s just a little short on 
brains.” 

"And you think I have them?” 

“That’s the chance I take. I’m at least 
fifteen years older than you and I’m not 
often mistaken in men, but—” His eyes 
were looking intently into North’s. “I 
wonder if I am mistaken. It’s just possible 
you’ll get foolish and talk.” 

T_JIS eyes dropped lower. “ Don’t try to 
put anything over on me, North. If 
you’re not for me it would be much safer for 
you to clear out. I’m fighting for the biggest 
stake I’ve ever fought for—control of the 
forests, the mines, and water power over 
all this country, and I don’t intend to let 
any one man or any group of men stand in 
my way. Is that perfectly clear? ” 

North watched him. There was a kind 
of deadly intentness about the man, a cold 
passion that told more plainly than any 
words of one who would stop at nothing. 
A man so seized by ambition that no 
thought existed but for his chosen goal. 
And, watching him, North realized that 
Bert Pogue was of the stuff great leaders or 
great criminals are made of—each accord¬ 
ing to his destiny. 


“Just what part do I play in this?” 
North asked at last. 

“A leading one. Help me gather to¬ 
gether a few men—a few tested men that 
we can be sure of. Most of them can be 
found among the loggers here. Men like 
Buffalo Lakin, who are so in debt to the 
company they’ve got to do what I say.” 

“And when I get them?” 

“ Put the fear of God in the hearts of the 
forest rangers.” Pogue’s fist slammed the 
table. “Smash their morale. Make it so 
hard for them to run their damned forest 
that when a show-down comes we can 
prove they haven’t been able to hold their 
own jobs. I’ve tried to buy them out, and 
that doesn't work. Now let’s try to scare 
them out—put everything in their way— 
turn everybody against them. Start on 
Mills and Guthrie. There isn't a ranger in 
the world who can stand up to what a few 
determined men could put them through 
this winter if you’re the sort I think you 
are. I ’ll handle the newspapers and the 
political end—the governor will believe 
what I tell him. Your job is to make it hot 
for the rangers here.” 

He stood up. “ Well, is it a go? ” 

North too rose. “Sure,” he answered 
diffidently; “I’ll train your little cut¬ 
throats for you.” 

Then very slowly those two smiled into 
each other’s eyes. 

As Pogue went down the trail that night 
North stood in the doorway until he dis¬ 
appeared among the pines, and, seeing 
Bounce watching him, North nodded to¬ 
ward the darkness. 

“Our friend Pogue,” he confided, “is far 
from stupid, old boy. I almost made the 
fatal blunder of underestimating him.” 

DUT the dog was listening to something 
outside, to a slight rustling that rose 
from beyond the cabin door, and, darting 
out, North caught sight of a dark-clothed 
form stooping beneath the window. Quickly 
the figure cowed back into the darkness 
just as North’s heavy hand closed, and he 
looked down into the white, frightened 
face of Nan Lakin. The man’s grasp re¬ 
leased and in silence he led the terrified girl 
back into the cabin. 

Beneath the light sweater he could see 
her breast rise and fall with fear, but in 
her eyes were distrust and anger. 

“How long have you been there listen¬ 
ing?” His voice sounded harsh and cold. 

“Ever since I heard Pogue speak Buf¬ 
falo Lakin’s name.” Vehemently she 
shook her head. “I didn’t come here to 
listen. I came here to see you, and when I 
heard voices I looked through the window 
and saw it was Bert Pogue. I’d have gone 
back but he said something about Buffalo 
Lakin being in debt to the company.” 

“And what did you learn. Nan?” 

“ I learned you and Pogue are putting up 
a dirty job on the Forest Service—but 
you’re not going to get Buffalo into it, even 
if he does owe money for tools and a grub¬ 
stake.” The girl was not far from tears. 
“He’s not going to be a cat’s-paw to Bert 
Pogue while I’m here—even if you want 
to be. I wish I’d never come here. You’re 
just another one of—” 

Very gently North laid his hand across 
the girl’s mouth, and now he smiled down 
into her upturned eyes. 

“Don’t judge too quickly, Nan. I 
wouldn’t have you misjudge me for all the 
Bert Pogues in the Rockies. Instead, 


you’ve got to believe in me more than ever, 
for I’m going to need your help. Remem¬ 
ber everything you heard here tonight, but 
say nothing. That's all I can tell you now, 
except—trust me.” 

Hesitatingly she looked up at him, and 
their gaze held each other’s, then her own 
hands crept to his shoulder. 

“ I want to trust you, Corrin, you don’t 
know how much. Only—I don’t under¬ 
stand. You see, I thought we were 
friends—good friends. I’ve never had 
many, and now—” The hand on his 
shoulder tightened. “You’ll be square, 
won’t you?” 

His eyes looked full into hers. No guile 
lay there, no shadow of evasion. “I’ll be 
square w th you always, Nan.” 

Little by little a smile came, and he led 
her to the door. “Time for you to run 
along, young lady. I’ve got a few things 
that will bear thinking about tonight.” 

And for long hours he sat with eyes that 
frowned into the dying fire. At last he 
shrugged and made ready for bed. . . . 

'T'HAT very week Pogue took North from 
his job of swamping and made him a 
foreman in the engineering section, where 
he wou’d have more opportunity to mingle 
freely with the men. Here his chief duty 
was to see that the skidways were well 
placed and to help the loggers lay out 
routes for their sled roads. For the first 
time it gave him a chance to form some 
estimate of the rank and file that went to 
make up Pogue’s army of woodsmen, and 
with someth ng akin to admiration North 
began to understand how carefu 'y Pogue 
was choosing his men from among the 
wildest and most discontented elements 
that drifted into Wolfshead. 

But as North came to know them better, 
by slow degrees they lost their distrust for 
him, for here was one who could handle ax 
and saw with the best of them, who could 
shoulder a heavy pack and climb the steep¬ 
est trail—a man without fear. And as the 
days passed they came tacitly to accept his 
leadership so far as such men ever accepted 
any human authority. 

The loggers were not alone in showing 
increasing interest in this man who came 
unheralded out of nowhere and who had so 
quietly taken his place among them. For, 
as the days passed, Nan Lakin, infre¬ 
quently at first and then with greater 
regularity, began taking the trail that led 
to North’s cabin bringing him fresh bread, 
cake, and sometimes milk. 

And it was on her return from such a 
visit that Helen Guthrie met the girl on 
the trail and, sensing where Nan had been, 
wagged a warning finger at her. 

“ Don’t fall too hard for our big man of 
mystery, Nan,” she admonished; then 
laughed outright as the other blushed. 
More seriously she added, “No one knows 
a great deal about him, dear.” 

The girl looked up. “No one knows a 
great deal about anyone—even about 
oneself. But I know this: He’s lonely. 
Somewhere back in his life something hap¬ 
pened to him. I think that’s why he says 
bitter things at times, and at times sits 
saying nothing, looking into the fire.” 

Helen sighed. “ I know. I wonder what 
it was—this thing that happened.” 

“Corrin knew Cass once before, some¬ 
where,” Nan said. “One night he asked me 
about her. He listened with those eyes of 
his fixed on me until I felt—” involuntarily 
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she shuddered. “ It was as if all his heart 
was in his eyes. I wouldn’t care to be an 
enemy of Corrin North.” 

“I wonder if that’s why Bert Pogue 
suddenly decided to be so friendly,” Helen 
Guthrie reflected. 

More than once North had pondered 
that selfsame question. He realized that 
in spite of apparent frankness Pogue had 
not let him have his full confidence, that 
at least a portion of his plans were being 
carried forward without North’s knowl¬ 
edge. Part of Pogue’s reasoning North 
could guess, and its cold, unrelenting logic 
told him more clearly than words the type 
of man he was confronting. For, by taking 
North into his confidence, Pogue had 
gained the opportunity of watching him 
more carefully. If he proved disloyal, 
that would be reason enough for dealing 
out swift punishment, and if he carried 
out Pogue’s desires, he delivered himself 
into the man’s hands. 

But these possibilities were not greatly 
troubling North. They meant added 
danger and added need for caution, but 
they were giving him his chance to learn 
more about the company—to scrutinize 
their visible and invisible plans. And 
fortune aided him at the start. Within a 
month after North’s arrival he prevented 
a strike among the haulers, by sheer force 
of will persuading the men to abandon 
their idea. Pogue heard of it and, though 
he said no word, heaped new responsibili¬ 
ties on North’s shoulders. 

“A good tool,” he told Jean once, “and 
watch me use him.” 

North never seemed to tire. There was 
an enormous store of restless energy in the 
man, as if he actually welcomed this un¬ 
remitting work to escape from his own 
thoughts. He needed little rest, and more 
than one logger returning before dawn 
from a late trip to Wolfshead saw a lamp 
still burning in the window of North’s 
cabin. 

“One strange man, he,” Jean L’Abat 
himself had said. “Like the cat he walk, 
but his heart it is of the timberwolf. Alone, 
watchful, ef bien dangereux." 

And there were those who nodded in si¬ 
lent agreement 

Meanwhile, North made frequent trips 
down to the commissary, usually at night, 
when for long hours he and Pogue laid their 
plans. From these trips he would often re¬ 
turn to his cabin just before dawn. 

AND it was toward the middle of one 
-tv such night, when North had thrown 
himself down on the bed to catch a few 
hours’ sleep, that a low growl from Bounce 
awakened him to the sound of footsteps 
crunching in the snow outside. Reaching 
above his head to where the automatic 
hung, North slipped quietly from beneath 
the covers. The night outside lay black 
and still, then a low pounding of mittened 
hands sounded cautiously on the door, 
and North heard Mills calling. 

Even without the note of anxiety in the 
ranger’s voice, North knew something was 
amiss, for from the first the two men had 
agreed to keep apart and preserve an ap¬ 
pearance of mutual hostility. Throwing 
open the door, North drew the dim figure 
inside and lit the lamp. 

“What’s up?” 

Mills was breathing deeply, and drops 
of sweat stood out on his forehead. 

“Guthrie’s disappeared.” 


Starlight Pass, by Tom Gill 

“How long ago?” 

Mills shook his head. 

“Tell me all you know, Harry.” North 
was already pulling on his pacs. 

“He left my ranger station at noon to go 
right down to Wolfshead, and about eight 
o’clock Helen Guthrie phoned to ask 
where he was. I saddled up pronto and hit 
the trail to town, but he hadn’t showed up 
there and nobody’d seen' him at the com¬ 
missary. Then I remembered he had said 
something about looking over those new 
skidways near the gorge to see if the loggers 
were piling them too high for us to scale. 
By that time it was close to midnight and 
I was feeling plenty uneasy, so I took the 
side trail down to the river—and pretty 
soon I made out what I’m reasonably cer¬ 
tain were the tracks of Guthrie’s horse. I 
followed it on down to the skidway, where 
the snow’s been trampled down by men 
working, and there wasn’t a hell’s chance 
of learning anything there. I looked all 
over, then—” Mills’s voice ceased as he 
reached into his pocket. “ I found this 
under a log by the skid way.” 

He laid the bronze badge of a United 
States Forester on the table. 

“That belongs to Jack Guthrie. His 
initials are inside. He’s had it ever since 
I’ve known him. Something happened 
down there and I’m afraid to think.” 

“No blood—no signs of a fight?” 

“None.” 

“ Did you look in the brush? ” 

“As well as I could with a small flash¬ 
light. I made a couple circles, but there 
were no tracks back among the timber.” 

N ORTH shook his head, puzzled. “It’s 
all wrong,” he said at last. “ It doesn't 
fit the picture. Why would Pogue’s outfit 
want to lay hands on Guthrie?” 

“Why? Look at what they did to me. 
Besides, I can think of at least one good 
reason why they’d want to stop Guthrie 
tonight.” 

“Well?” 

“Guthrie had with him the last of the 
evidence we’d been collecting against 
Pogue’s gang in that timber trespass case.” 

“But how could they know Guthrie had 
it?” 

“Those birds know whenever Jack 
Guthrie lights his pipe. Besides, he’s 
made no secret about collecting the stuff. 
Everybody knows it. The lousy dogs!” 
Mills burst out in sudden anger. “Men 
don’t do these things in cold blood—not 
even here.” 

Quietly North laid a hand on the other’s 
shoulder. “Softly, Harry,” he cautioned. 

Mills threw himself into a chair, and, 
still frowning, North drew on his macki¬ 
naw. Guthrie’s abduction, if it was 
abduction, brought a new element of un¬ 
certainty into his own position. For, if this 
were part of Pogue’s campaign of intimida¬ 
tion, he had not entrusted North with even 
a hint of it, and Corrin found himself won¬ 
dering how much Pogue really knew. The 
whole thing might be a move to make 
North show his hand. A prey to doubt, he 
strapped the automatic beneath his coat, 
then led Mills out upon the dim trail that 
wound down through the pines toward the 
ice-locked banks of Wind River. 

At the skidway everything was as Mills 
had said. Carefully North circled—no 
tracks led out into the forest except along 
the logging road itself. 

Dawn was graying to the east when 
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North at last snapped off his flashlight, and 
together the men sat down upon a log. 

"Only one thing occurs to me,” North 
said at length. “Yesterday L’Abat came 
up to the Swede camp with four of the 
toughest of the loggers. Later I saw them 
leave and go on down this trail. That may 
mean something. But the badge points to 
a struggle—the pin was bent as if it had 
been torn loose. Harry, I think you’d 
better round up the rangers and work out 
on all the trails. They’re bound to leave 
tracks somewhere. I’m going back up the 
logging road to see if I can find anything. 
If L’Abat’s gang had anything to conceal, 
this is the road they’d probably take.” 

Anxiety deepened on Mills’s face. 
“We’ve got to find him quick. If Guthrie 
don’t get down to Lander by tonight we’re 
sunk on that trespass case.” 

I’Then you’d better have a ranger 
waiting with a car at 
the foot of the trail 
ready to burn up the 
road.” North rose. 

“Neither of us has 
any time to waste. 

If I need you I’ll find 
you somehow. Got 
a gun? ” 

Mills nodded, and 
without further word 
North left him, fol¬ 
lowed close by his 
dog. 

Dawn was tinting 
the snow a faint rose 
as North emerged 
upon a level upland 
bare of trees. Horse 
tracks lay thick 
about him here, as if 
several logging teams 
had passed, heavily 
laden, but among 
them he could make 
out the imprint of 
one horse going up the 
mountain. On hands 
and knees North 
bent closer—he may have imagined it, but 
the hoofs seemed smaller than the tracks 
of the logging horses, and the length of its 
stride shorter, as if someone were leading 
it by the bridle. 

For a half-hour he followed the winding 
snow road that climbed steadily back from 
the river into the higher reaches of the 
forest, and as he climbed his mind sought 
some exp’anation for this new turn of 
events. There was something of forebod¬ 
ing in the knowledge that Pogue would 
move without giving him word. There was 
something premature about it all. Pogue 
must know that violence to a forest super¬ 
visor would be a sure way to harm his own 
plans. 

|^N HE went. The road was steeper and 
now only the tracks of one horse and 
several men lay before him. Still upward. 

Suddenly he stopped in baffled surprise. 
Ahead, at the foot of a steep slope, the 
trail abruptly ended, and above him 
stretched a broken expanse of tumbled, 
jagged rocks, remnant of some ancient 
landslide that once had swept down 
through the forest. Here all tracks ended, 
and over that flinty surface of scat¬ 
tered rocks no trace remained of any 
hoofprints. Impatiently North circled, 
hoping to pick up some slight sign of the 
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1 passing either of a horse or of men afoot. 

But it was a hopeless task in all that 
1 waste of stone, and, returning to where the 
: trail ended, he stood in frowning uncer- 
: tainty. To circle that boulder field would 
1 take long hours—perhaps days. Mean- 
’ while, his quarry might be hidden in some 
1 clump of timber awaiting just such pur- 
l suit. The glare of the unshaded snow 
1 caused him to lower his eyes, and again he 
gazed out over the trail. 

A HEAD of him Bounce stood whining, as 
if impatient, and at the sound a ray of 
faint hope rose within him. Sharply North 
called the dog to his side and, kneeling 
down, pointed to the horse’s tracks. 

“Nose them out, Bounce. Nose them 
out, boy. Where did they go? ” 

Wagging a bushy tail as if in compre¬ 
hension of his master’s wishes, the dog 


sniffed eagerly at the frozen tracks, took a 
few steps beyond where the snows had 
melted, sniffed again, and now, with nose 
close to the ground, began scenting his way 
out over that sloping boulder field. 

Not daring to speak lest he distract the 
dog’s attention. North followed, his hob¬ 
nailed pacs clicking on the loose stones. 
Winding his way among the rocks, bearing 
steadily to the right, Bounce led the way 
with the confidence of one following a 
fresh trail, and once—North felt his heart 
beat faster—a freshly chipped rock told of 
the steel-shod hoof of a horse. Still to the 
right, and now the dog was leading him 
along a downward slope just above timber 
line, then out across an open space to 
where, not over a quarter of a mile distant, 
a clump of dark spruce stood in low relief 
against the sky. Never once at a loss. 
Bounce trotted on, stopping now and then 
to look back and wait for North. 

At the edge of the timber Bounce stopped 
and looked eagerly up, for there, deep in 
the snow before them, lay the tracks of a 
horse, and the footprints of four men walk¬ 
ing in single file. Exultantly North reached 
down to caress the dog’s shaggy head, 
and, sure now of his quarry, plunged on¬ 
ward. 

A few yards farther on the trees stood 
thick about him. The trail wound down to 


the edge of a clump of willows, then up 
again to a small flat, and very faintly the 
acrid smell of burning wood came to his 
nostrils. With a whispered order to the 
dog, he advanced cautiously, every sense 
alert. The smell of smoke grew stronger. 

Suddenly North stopped, and in the 
same instant dropped flat upon the ground. 
Just ahead, seen dimly through the pines, a 
low log cabin loomed. Smoke was coming 
from the chimney and—North’s eyes were 
gleaming—within a small lean-to in the 
rear a horse stood tethered to a pine. Only 
the animal’s hind quarters were visible, but 
to North’s mind flashed a memory of 
Guthrie’s big roan. Here, then, was the 
trail’s end. 

Crawling foot by foot to a screen of 
young spruce, North waited. Ten minutes 
passed, fifteen, a half-hour. With the 
patient immobility of an Indian he crouched 
there, but no sound 
came from out that 
dark, low dwelling. 

Still keeping well 
back, North made a 
complete circle. No 
footsteps led away. 
The men who had 
made those tracks 
were still inside. 

Interminably the 
time passed. Blue 
shadows moved 
slowly beneath the 
rising sun, but in all 
that world of sky and 
snow no sound came 
to the silent watcher. 
Yet there was some¬ 
thing sinister, some¬ 
thing malevolent 
about this low, mold- 
ering cabin hidden 
away among the 
trees. Something 
wildly fantastic, too, 
in the curling smoke 
and those footprints 
that led up to the 
door, with no other sign of human habita¬ 
tion, no least message of any living thing. 

The sun rose higher, and with a start 
North remembered Mills’s words—if 
Guthrie was to reach Lander that day no 
more time could be lost in this long, fruit¬ 
less vigil. For a brief second he hesitated, 
then with no further attempt at conceal- 
ment walked directly up to the closed 
door. 

TJEKNOCKED. No sound. Withhisfist 
he pounded on the door until a little 
shower of snow fell from the roof above, 
but the deathlike silence of the place 
remained unaltered. Lifting the latch. 
North put his shoulder to the door and 
pushed. 

To his surprise, it opened readily, and, 
thrown forward by the force of his exer¬ 
tion, North strode headlong into a dark¬ 
ened, smoke-filled room. For an instant 
the contrast between sunlight and the 
dim obscurity of the cabin blinded him. 
Yet even without the aid of sight he was 
conscious of silent figures ranged about 
him. 

Slowly the faint light strengthened, and 
now his peering eyes made out four men 
standing before him, and four automatics 
pointed at his heart. 

(To be continued) 
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We Jews, by George E. Sokolsky 

We Jews 

(Continued from page 17) 


I had completely lost sight of what so 
many called the Jewish question. But 
for the past four years I have studied it 
carefully from every angle, particularly 
in the United States. In literally more 
than one hundred cities, I have met Jews 
and. I have questioned them about their 
local problems. And I have asked the 
same questions of men and women who 
were not Jews. It has been an amusing ex¬ 
perience to rediscover my own people in 
my own country. It has also, at times, 
been an unpleasant experience, because I 
have had to listen to so much that had not 
even a semblance of truth. 

For instance, it is often suggested that 
the Jews in this country function together as 
a class. Now, there is nothing that Jews fear 
more than that they should be formed into 
a minority nationality in the United States. 

If those who think that the Jews do 
function as a class would only stop a mo¬ 
ment to look at Jewish history, they would 
realize that for two thousand years it has 
been the ambition of every Jew to be recog¬ 
nized as a person and not as a member of a 
class. 

In the Middle Ages, the Jew had to live 
in ghettos; he had to wear a distinctive 
costume or headdress; he had to limit his 
economic activities to prescribed special¬ 
ties. All his efforts, individually and col¬ 
lectively, were designed to make him free 
from these special designations. He 
wanted to fade into the general community. 

Why should he then, in the United 
States, where he has achieved political 
and economic freedom not as a member of 
a class but as an individual, take a single 
step to restore the ghetto attitude? 

AS a matter of fact, there is not a single 
-TV- large-scale enterprise owned by Jews 
which does not employ more Gentiles than 
Jews. 

Many Jews who cannot find employment 
resent this attitude of Jewish employers, 
but in the United States there is no such 
thing in large enterprises as a Jewish firm. 
There are firms which were founded or are 
controlled by Jews, but there are no im¬ 
portant firms which would provide proof 
that Jews stand solidly together. 

In fact, curious as this may appear to 
Gentiles, there is no recognized Jewish 
leadership in this country. While Jacob 
H. Schiff and Louis Marshall were alive, it 
was the general consensus among Jews that 
these two should be recognized as spokes¬ 
men. When they died, no one could take 
their places. 

There is no chief rabbi among the 
American Jews. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
who often speaks for Jews, and is highly 
respected among them, assumes leader¬ 
ship, but his activities are voluntary. Re¬ 
ligiously, he is unrelated to most American 
Jews, who are orthodox or conservative, 
while he is a radical reformer. 

Three national organizations exist in 
this country which claim to be representa¬ 
tive of large segments of the Jews— 
namely, the American Jewish Committee, 
the American Jewish Congress, and the 
B’nai B’rith. These organizations differ 
widely as to policy; they are even in dis¬ 
agreement as to what attitude the Amer¬ 


ican Jews should take toward Germany. 
The B’nai B’rith is perhaps the most 
democratic. The American Jewish Com¬ 
mittee represents the wealthier and better- 
established Jews; while the American 
Jewish Congress speaks for the newer im¬ 
migrants and their American-born children. 
None of these organizations has a mandate 
from the whole Jewish population. 

Except in religious, charitable, and cul¬ 
tural activities, the Jew does not require 
leadership in the United States. He has 
nothing to be led to. Leadership implies an 
objective. As an American, he may be a 
Republican, a Democrat, a Socialist, or a 
Communist. For instance, in New York 
State, when the Republican party re¬ 
cently sought a popular individual to run 
against Governor Herbert Lehman, a Jew 
and a New Dealer, they nominated another 
Jew, Robert Moses, the Park Commis¬ 
sioner of New York City. And whereas Mr. 
Lehman has been prominent in Jewish 
life, Mr. Moses has never had anything at 
all to do with Jewish affairs and is married 
to a Gentile. 

N O ONE in the United States can say 
that he is able to direct or influence the 
Jewish vote in a particular manner. There 
are prominent Jews in all parties. If 
Bernard Baruch and Herbert Bayard 
Swope are prominent Democrats, Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., and others are prominent Re¬ 
publicans. In a county like the Bronx, in 
New York, where 45 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation is Jewish, neither the borough presi¬ 
dent nor the district attorney is a Jew, and 
there is only one Jewish district leader in 
the dominant Democratic organization 
there. If the Jews voted as a bloc in the 
Bronx, they could elect most officials and 
control the political machine. It does not 
even occur to them to do that. They are 
not in politics as Jews. 

Recently a group of Jews organized a 
Jewish political association in Brooklyn; 
the Jewish press was practically unanimous 
in attacking the idea and the persons who 
advocated it. There could be no reason why 
American Jewish citizens should organize, 
not as Americans but as Jews, in politics— 
a matter which has no specific Jewish con¬ 
notation. 

I recall a conversation in this connection 
when Hitlerism was on the tongue of every 
Jew. I said to a very prominent Jew: 

“ It is unfortunate at this moment that 
we have no one to lead us and to speak for 
all of us.” 

“On the contrary,” he said, “that is 
most fortunate. For we have no one to 
mislead and misrepresent us.” 

I have often wondered just how right 
he was. For instance, Samuel Untermyer, 
who heads the anti-Hitler boycott move¬ 
ment, voluntarily assumed that leader¬ 
ship. As he had never before played any 
significant r61e in Jewish affairs, it is gen¬ 
erally assumed by Jews that he acted as an 
American and not as a Jew. In fact, his 
committee, which exists to stimulate a boy¬ 
cott of German goods, is not a Jewish 
organization. 

It is often suggested that Jews play a 
dominant role in the economic life of this 
country. Recently I investigated care- 
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fully the exact status of the Jew in this 
respect. 

I found that Jews play an unusually 
important role in the needle industries, in 
motion pictures and amusements, in re¬ 
tailing, and in some phases of private bank¬ 
ing. 

I found that they had completely lost 
whatever position they may have had in 
commercial banking. For instance, in 
New York, out of 542 bank directors, only 
40 bore Jewish names, and most of these 
40 were members of one distinctively 
Jewish bank. 

Similarly, I found that whereas it is 
often assumed that they control the New 
York Stock Exchange, actually their 
voice on it is not very articulate. There 
are 17 officers of the Stock Exchange; not 
a single one is a Jew. There are 4 govern¬ 
ing committees, which have altogether 40 
members; only 3 members are Jews. Of 
105 members of the standing committees, 
only 6 are Jews. No Jew serves on 8 out of 
14 committees. 

TN NONE of the basic industries of the 

United States—steel, automobile, cotton 
and woolen, electrical appliances, tobacco 
—are Jews dominant, and in most in¬ 
stances they are hardly important. 

In England, France, and at one time in 
Germany, the Jewish banker and business 
man has been able to lead in the financial 
world because centuries of social pressure 
and economic disabilities endowed him 
with a flexible mind capable of finding a 
path out of an awkward situation. Such 
Jews as Lord Melchett, Lord Reading, Sir 
Herbert Samuel, and many not so uni¬ 
versally known figures assumed leadership 
in finance and business in England’s most 
critical moment after the war. 

In the United States, no Jews in bank¬ 
ing or business have been able to assume 
similar roles. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
only intelligent leadership which has been 
evident in American banking during the 
past year has come from James P. War¬ 
burg, who, after serving as a Brain- 
Truster, went before the public with a 
daring analysis of the money-muddle. 

No Jew doubts the reality of social 


ostracism in the United States. Jews are 
excluded from clubs; their children are ex¬ 
cluded from fashionable schools; they are 
even invited to forgo patronizing public 
hotels. Every Jew resents social exclusion 
for an entire people merely because some 
Jews may be objectionable. They argue 
that every case should be judged on 
individual merits. They resent the impli¬ 
cations of generalizing from the particu¬ 
lar—that is, to say that because one Jew 
is noisy, all Jews are noisy. Jews particu¬ 
larly feel that social exclusion in this 
country ultimately means economic dis¬ 
crimination. 

For instance, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for Jews to hold executive po¬ 
sitions in large corporations, because these 
executives must be socially acceptable to 
be efficient. A man cannot be a vice presi¬ 
dent of a company if he cannot meet his 
colleagues or his customers anywhere 
under any circumstances. To exclude 
Jews from most clubs is to exclude them 
from business opportunities, for, although 
it is supposed to be bad form to talk busi¬ 
ness in a club, everyone does it. 

Decent Jews do not try to crash the 
gate. Decent Jews do not suffer from dis¬ 
crimination, because they do not put 
themselves in the way of an insult. I 
know several Jews who might have got 
into clubs by some special dispensation, 
but they refused to be placed in the posi¬ 
tion of groveling for a social advantage. 

' | 'HIS aloofness has another aspect. 

Some Jews in the United States change 
their names, join Christian churches, and 
pass as Gentiles. Some of them get away 
with it, but most of them are ridiculous. 

Recently two Jews were married to 
each other in a Fifth Avenue church. To 
Jews, they looked like mummers on 
parade. They were funny. For these 
Jews had not been converted by a great 
faith; they did not see the light. They do 
not devote their lives to an overwhelming 
conviction. All they wanted was a fash¬ 
ionable wedding in a fashionable church. 
To Jews, it looked like a vaudeville show. 

Decent Jews resent the conduct and 
attitude of these passing Jews even more 
than they do the social discrimination 


practiced against all Jews. In fact, the 
charge of pervasiveness, in this country as 
in Germany, is not against Jews who are 
Jews, but against Jews who pass as other 
things. In Germany, when Hitler took 
control, there were only 600,000 Jews in 
the land, but there were 3,000,000 Ger¬ 
mans who had had a Jewish ancestor. The 
600,000 Jews will survive Hitler, but the 
others suffer the chagrin of exposure. 

The passing Jew is a reprehensible per¬ 
son because he is a coward. He is ashamed 
of his heritage and he is embittered because 
his masquerade proves to be a thin film 
through which everyone can see his naked 
form. 

IDEAL Jews are a proud people, who re- 
gard exclusion, not as a personal but as 
a racial, a religious attack. And for their 
faith they have suffered in the past, and 
they can now suffer as no other people 
have suffered. In fact, the survival of the 
Jew through the centuries is due to a 
purification of the race by the ordeal of 
social and economic discrimination. Those 
who could not endure, fell by the wayside. 
They took the easiest way to social and 
economic equality. 

Jews realize that two roads are open to 
equality: the amassing of money and the 
cultivation of talent. Society columns of 
newspapers constantly contain the names 
of Jews who are rich. The wealthy Jew 
can, if he finds life awkward in one country, 
move to another. Money gives him a 
reasonable independence and mobility. 

Similarly, there is no discrimination 
against minds like Einstein’s or Michel- 
son’s, or great talents like Elman’s or Ep¬ 
stein’s, or against intellectual leaders like 
Walter Lippmann or Professor Seligman, 
or political personalities like Governor 
Lehman or Justices Brandeis and Cardozo. 
Racial experience has conclusively proved 
that the Jew of intellectual preeminence 
and artistic genius finds life pleasanter and 
easier even than the Jew of wealth. 

It is undoubtedly for this reason that 
Jews crowd the universities, that even the 
poorest Jew tries to give his son an educa¬ 
tion at any sacrifice. Learning is still the 
Jew’s greatest defense against discrimina¬ 
tion, his surest road to equality. 


Willie Takes a Step 


thinks that I got him almost persuaded, 
like the old song says. And then he re¬ 
marks he never saw anyone look more so, 
not from Greenland’s icy mountains to In¬ 
dia’s coral strands; see the hymn books. 

So Ma Humphreys brings a basin of 
water and some Liniment for Man and 
Beast, and gets him onto the porch and 
starts to fix him up, and I saw what was 
painted all down one side of Tobey 
Bailey’s van. The letters were enormous 
and red, as follows: 

Tobey Bailey’s Traveling Emporium— 
N. R. A. 


Highest Prices for Racs, Old Iron 


Hair Bobbed, Autos Repaired 


I Buy, Sell, Exchange, Repair, Install, 
Radio Sets 


(Continued from page 34) 

Tinware, Cutlery, Wrenches, But¬ 
tons, Tools 

Orders Taken for Tombstones 

Sewing Machines Mended, Boucht, 
Sold, Traded 

Flower Seeds, Saxophones, Hair Nets 

Try Tobey’s Corn and Bunion Cure 

Joke Books, Cook Books, Hymn Books 

I Locate Water or Your Money Back 

Try Tobey’s Liniment for Man and 
Beast 


Teeth Pulled, Bought, Sold, Ex¬ 
changed 


“Well, Horace,” says Tobey Bailey to 
me, “you seem interested in my business. 
More interested than I would suppose a 
young criminal to be in trade.” 

“His name is not Horace, but Willie,” 
said Betty. “ He is not a criminal, either.” 
And I could not keep her from going on 
and saying that more than likely I had 
royal blood in my veins. 

Tobey Bailey says 1 look more to him 
like a revolutionary than a royalty. 

“Here,” he says, with quite a gesture of 
his arms, “here the embattled farmer 
stood, and fired the shot heard round the 
world, Ralph Waldorf Emerson.” 

He was full of quotations like that and 
the authors he quoted them from. He was 
a big man about forty-five, very good-na¬ 
tured, and you could not always tell when 
he was joshing you. 

Betty began to tell him the story of my 
life, all mixed up with her romantic no- 
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tions, and how I was looking for a start in 
life and was going to come back and marry 
her, and I went around to the other side of 
the van. The signs on that side bandied 
the following information: 

Tobey Bailey’s Traveling Emporium— 
N. R. A. 


Knives Ground, Clocks Fixed, Locks 
Mended, Saws Filed 

I Am Tobey the Rain-Maker 


Pumps Doctored, Flues Cleaned, Bald¬ 
ness Cured 


Best Prices for Eggs and Butter 


Shaving Soap, Razor Blades, Phre¬ 
nology, Washing Powder 


Phonographs Repaired 


Tobey Tells What Chemicals Your 
Soil Needs 


Orders Taken for Book of Etiquette 


Patterns, Astrology, Bird Seed, 
Electric Belts 


Tobey Slays All Insect Pests 


My Trained Pig Tells Your Fortune 

When I had read them he came around 
and said, “Well, William the Conqueror, I 
understand you are now At Liberty.” 

1 said, “But where is the Trained Pig 
that tells fortunes?” 

“Gone,” he says, “along with his care¬ 
taker.” And then he sighed. “ All, all are 
gone, the old familiar faces, Charles Lamb.” 

He traded and bartered and repaired 
through little towns like ours and the farm¬ 
ing country between, and made county 
fairs and street carnivals besides, and could 
do all sorts of stunts and be all kinds of 
things, more even than was on his van, and 
he lived in the van and often camped by 
some crick overnight. And he needed an 
assistant who could take care of the van 
and drive it when he wanted to sleep or 
read, and who could make himself useful, 
he says. I told him the great question 
with me would be: Is it a Stepping-Stone? 

“Yes,” he says. “I see what you mean 
—men should rise on stepping-stones of 
their dead selves to higher things. Lord 
Alfred Tennyson. But where do you want 
to step to, William?” 

“Aviation,” I says, “for one thing. Or 
else,” I says, putting all my cards on the 
table, “possibly moving pictures, if you 
were going in the direction of Hollywood.” 

“I go in all directions,” he says. “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth. If you come 
with me you might wind up in Hollywood, 
or you might wind up in Quebec. Or you 
might never wind up at all.” He says to 
look at himself—he has been going some¬ 
where always, and he has never wound up 
anywhere yet. “Let us then,” he says, 
“be up and doing, with a heart for any 
fate, Henry Wordsworth Longfellow.” 

So I thought I would go and say good-by 
to poor old Uncle Henry and forgive him, 
but he says for me to get to a place I will 
not write out of there. And Ma Humph¬ 
reys says, “Willie, you better sleep over to 
the Hartleys’ tonight; he has got one of 
those tempers on him.” 


Willie Takes a Step, by Don Marquis 

When I turned back to the van, Betty 
was leaning up against it, and she was cry¬ 
ing. Tobey Bailey was saying to her, 
“There, there, honey, don’t take on so!” 

“Oh, I will never see you again!” Betty 
says to me. 

“ Betty,” I says, “in just a few months I 
will fly back in an airplane and take you 
away with me. Or else maybe you will 
soon see me in the pictures or something. 
So don’t bawl this way—because I am now 
getting a start in life.” 

“Oh,” she says, “you don’t care about 
me—you are thinking about yourself!” 

I saw I had said the entirely wrong 
thing again. 

Tobey Bailey looks from her to me and 
says, the maid who binds her warrior’s 
sash the while her pain dissembles can feel 
upon her drooping lash a tear drop where 
it trembles, Lord Byron or Somebody, and 
if I am going to go, I better make it short: 

I climbed up on the seat, and Betty just 
stood. 

“Well, good-by,” I said. 

“Good-by,” she says. 

Then there wasn’t anything to keep me. 
For I did not have any clothes, much, ex¬ 
cept what I had on, and no money, and 
nothing else. So Tobey he started his 
engine, and we started. 

Betty threw herself into a patch of dusty 
clover by the side of the road, and kicked 
her heels and tried not to cry, and I 
started to get down from the seat. But 
Tobey Bailey grabbed my shoulder. “No,” 
he says; “short and quick is the way; don’t 
even look back—never look back!” 

B UT I did, as the truck made more speed, 
and when we got to the curve in the road 
she had got to her knees and was waving 
her arm at me, and I waved back, and then 
we went around the bend. Nobody said 
anything till, about five miles from there, 
Tobey got down and traded a Swede a 
bottle of tonic for a chicken. About three 
miles farther on we made camp by the side 
of a crick, and I says: 

“Mr. Bailey, do you suppose it would 
eat into her mind, till probably in the end 
she would find a place in some crick like 
this deep enough to drown herself in?” 

He says, taking it by and large, he must 
have seen a thousand cricks like this in all 
the years he’s been going around the coun¬ 
try, man and boy, and never once did he 
see a girl drowned in one of them. So he 
says he eats a good many chickens in his 
wandering life, and it would be nice if I 
learnt his way of cooking them, which he 
showed me then. And in the morning he 
says do I possess the great gift of snoring 
and worrying at the same time? 

“Because,” he says, “if you snore only 
when you sleep, you must have slept the 
whole night through.” For he says I 
snored from dewy eve till break of dawn, 
John Milton. And he’s glad I did not put 
in the night worrying about Betty. 

“You don’t know how romantic she is, 
Mr. Bailey,” I says. And a good deal of 
the time for a week he put in trying to 
cheer me up, for it would come again and 
again to my mind I was practically a mur¬ 
derer leaving her so sudden, and she had 
probably pined away by this time. So we 
pitched at a county fair and he introduced 
me to a good many artists of all kinds. 

There was Dr. Cartwright Carson, the 
old pitchman, who just now was selling in¬ 
destructible, indissoluble, and iridescent 
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pearls. And Mazie, the World’s Greatest 
Escape Artist, who could get out of any¬ 
thing, Tobey says, and had often done it, 
including the bonds of frequent matrimony. 
And the Siwash Injun Sagrah outfit, with 
real Injuns. And Isis the Fortune Teller. 
Tobey says she was the Greatest Mentalist 
ever saw the jack inside a customer’s 
leather pocketbook. And a man named 
Professor something was living off the 
earnings of a pack of Trained Fleas, and 
Tobey says turn about is fair play, for he 
suspects when times ain’t so good the fleas 
live off of the Professor. And some old 
pals of Tobey’s, pitchmen, who he called 
Mister Tripes and Mister Keister, was 
showing you new planets and things with a 
telescope. And a Bearded Lady in a side 
show whose real name was Tim Mulcahey. 
And a fat lady whose husband complained 
all the time of the expense she was to him, 
on account of her eating so much it took 
all his profits. 

1 never had any idea there was so many 
different kinds of artists on earth and so 
many different sciences as Tobey Bailey 
introduced me to. And there was a lady in 
a faded green dress who charmed a snake. 
He was a kind of feeble old snake; he had 
been charmed so much he had lost his 
interest and ambition. And plenty of rides 
and games and concessions. And horse 
races and auto races. And a flagpole-sitter 
and some amateur tree-sitters. And an 
Aviator on the fair grounds would take you 
up for a Merely Nominal Sum. 

Well, believe it or not, I was glad I 
handed in my resignation to Old Man 
Humphreys. 

S O ONE day Tobey Bailey looks at me 
and he says, “Moderation is the jewel 
of life, Ralph Waldorf Emerson. Or maybe 
you don’t believe that, Willie?’’ 

“ I believe every word Mr. Emerson ever 
said,” I bandied back at him. 

“Do you consider a hot-dog sandwich 
every five minutes during the last twenty- 
four hours to be moderation? ” says Tobey. 
"To say nothing of the mustard you been 
eating on them and the ginger ale.” 

“ I always understood a growing boy 
needs a lot of food,” I says. 

“All that mustard is more likely to stunt 
your growth,” he comes back at me. 
“What is her name?” 

Her name was Myrtle. Her dad ran the 
hot-dog stand right next to our pitch, and 
the reason I’ve been eating so many hot 
dogs is so I could get a good chance to talk 
to her. And the reason I want to talk to 
her is she looks like Betty. 

“ Yes, there’s a great resemblance,” says 
Tobey. “Barring the fact that Myrtle is 
an inch or two taller, and has black eyes 
and dark hair, while Betty has yellow hair 
and blue eyes, and that Betty is a plump 
child and Myrtle is skinny—they are 
practically twin sisters.” 

“I hadn’t noticed all that so much,” I 
says. “They both kind of reminded me of 
Greta Garbo, and that is what made them 
remind me of each other.” 

“Huh!” says Tobey Bailey. “And what 
do you and Myrtle talk about? ” 

There’s no use trying to conceal any¬ 
thing from Tobey Bailey; so I says, “We 
talk about how well I like mustard.” 

Because when I could not think of any¬ 
thing more to say to her I would say, “ I 
would like a little more mustard, please.” 
And she would come right back with: 
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“The bottle is right there on the counter.” 

So that way we got up quite a joke be¬ 
tween us. She had very nice white teeth 
when she laughed. She would laugh and 
say I liked a lot of mustard. And I would 
laugh and say, yes, I was getting to be 
quite a mustard-eater! But I was careful 
we should not go too far with it, either, for 
if she was to fall in love with me it would 
not be honorable on account of Betty. 

So I explained to Tobey Bailey, and he 
looked pretty serious, and he says, not 
contented with breaking one fond heart 
I ’ ve got the ambition to break two of them. 
I am a regular Donn Jooan, he don’t see 
how I can sleep nights, one foot on shore 
and one at sea, men were deceivers ever, 
The Bard of Avon. 


AND that night I had Remorse. I wokeup 

*■ screaming with it, a kind of nightmare 
of remorse, it settled right in the Pitt of my 
Being. The next morning I did not want 
any hot dogs for breakfast as usual. I was 
sad. I could not bear to think of talking to 
Myrtle and eating. I would not have cared 
if there was no more mustard in the world. 
I says to myself, “ What a traitor I been to 
Betty, poor girl, pining away there in that 
little town, and me out in the world having 
a gay time, with bottle after bottle of 
ginger ale! I have not even sent her a post 
card! I will send her one of this town we 
are in at once, showing the new high-school 
building they got here, poor girl!” 

So I says to Tobey Bailey: 

“ Do you think their new Elks Club here 
is better-looking than their new high 
school? ” 

Because always, hereafter, as long as I 
lived, I would never be false to Betty again, 
if only she never found out about Myrtle. 
And I would always give her the best there 
was! There was some big Iron Elks in 
front of the Elks Club, pretty nifty-looking. 

It was quite a city, that town, and quite 
a fair, too. Tobey Bailey won quite a sum 
of money for me and him on a horse race on 
account of knowing the jockey quite well 
who rode the horse everybody expected 
would win. But this jockey made quite a 
percentage, Tobey says, by the other horse 
winning. 

I got me some other clothes over in town 
at once. It was a great grief to me Betty 
could not see me in them. It made me 
sadder than ever to think the way I been 
treating her. I would not have risked 
getting mustard on them for anything. 

So a Hard Guy was bumped off that 
night near the Fair Grounds. He was in 
some mix-up over running liquor. Quite a 
lot of us were standing and looking at the 
Corps, which had just been found beside 
the road near the entrance of the Fair 
Grounds. And a young fellow says to me 
that business was more dangerous than 
Aviation. His name was Joe, and he was 
the mechanic for the Aviator who was 
taking them up for a Nominal Sum. 

Joe and me became quite fast friends 
right away, and I sort of let Mr. Bailey 
look out for himself for some hours and ad¬ 
mired how Joe knew all about that air¬ 
plane. Not a part of that engine he did not 
know, not a nut or a bolt anywhere on that 
machine. He has never been up alone yet, 
but he felt confident he could, and some of 
these days when Mr. Jamieson is not look¬ 
ing he will take me up, he says.' 

But at night Remorse came onto me 
once more. We both slept in the van; 


there was lots of room and two neat bunks. 
By the head of my bunk hanging on a wire 
hanger was my new clothes, very striped 
and nifty, and new shoes under the bunk. 
A little breeze came through the van, and 
when the clothes would swing I would 
think of Betty, poor girl, and how she had 
never seen me in them, and all that night 
my heart was breaking. I had more night¬ 
mares, which proved it could not have been 
merely mustard and ginger ale the other 
time, as Tobey Bailey had dropped a broad 
hint. 

So I must have been quite dissipated- 
looking when I got up in the morning. I 
put on my new clothes, and a necktie 
guaranteed was the real nifty up-to-date 
goods the college boys were wearing this 
year, and a hat with a band as see above, 
and my new shoes with the laces as see 
above, and the socks was guaranteed simi¬ 
lar. And I had walked once or twice past 
Myrtle’s dad’s hot-dog stand, thinking of 
Betty. 

But I did not eat anything; my heart was 
broken in spite of my swell get-up. I was 
sad. I just walked around the Fair 
Grounds that way, sad and dissipated- 
looking, with those clothes on, and I 
wondered how many of the people I 
passed by would know those clothes con¬ 
cealed a broken heart! I smiled very 
bitterly to myself, from time to time, to 
think little they knew or cared! One cor¬ 
ner of a new silk handkerchief was sticking 
out of my top pocket of my new coat, and 
I had some of this slickum stuff on my hair. 
Well, I said, internal, you Merrymakers do 
not know! You think I am one of you! 
Ha! Ha! Look closer, and you will see! Or 
maybe no one will ever see! A doom walks 
through your midst! Go on in your joy, 
but a Stranger is walking through your 
midst who sees how Hollow it all is! I hope 
no other girl will be attracted to her De¬ 
struction! 

S O AFTER while I walked over to the Fly¬ 
ing Field part of the Fair Grounds, and 
there was Joe in his khaki suit, and Mr. 
Jamieson was not taking anybody up that 
moment. Joe was explaining about the air¬ 
plane to a Girl, and her parents were 
standing by listening and smiling, and you 
could have knocked me over with a feather, 
but the parents was Mister and Missis 
Hartley. 

Who else could the Girl be but Betty? I 
sailed up to her and I almost kissed her 
right there before everybody, I was so 
overjoyed. She turned around from where 
she was giggling with Joe, and she says: 
“Oh, hello!” 

I came right back at her; I says, 
“Hello!” 

Mister Hartley says, “Why, Betty, 
from the way you act one would think you 
didn’t know Willie!” 

Betty says, “Why, Papa, of course I 
know Willie Humphreys! He used to live 
at Springville.” 

Used to live! And it was only two weeks 
ago! Well, believe it or not—and if so 
could you scarcely blame me for it?—but 
my soul turned to ashes in my mouth right 
then and there! More especial as she says 
to Joe: 

“That is a boy I used to know a long 
time ago. He used to live a little ways off. 
I used to know him when we were kids.” 

I never been so disappointed in my life. 
My heart was broken, and me thinking all 
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the time probably she had drowned herself 
in the crick or something! And all the un¬ 
told agonies I had suffered, and all the Re¬ 
morse, night after night! And you would 
have thought it was a thousand years ago 
and she scarcely knew me except as a 
Passing Acquaintance. My Pride came to 
my Rescue. 

So I took my handkerchief out of my top 
pocket of my coat and I brushed some 
imaginary dust off of my coat cuff and I 
says very polite to Mister Hartley: 

“Yes, I remember Springville quite well! 
It is an interesting little town. I remember 
Betty, too. How she has been growing! 
She used to be quite a Reader in years 
past. If there is a Mister Humphreys still 
there, tell him some nice message for me; I 
used to know him pretty well at one time. 
Tell Missis Humphreys I have gone in for 
Aviation.” 


me a copy of an English newspaper called 
The Egyptain Mail at breakfast, and I cut 
short my meal after reading the first page. 
I am saving it for my grandchildren, to 
prove to them that their grandfather was a 
courageous man. Here are some of the 
items: 

Four epidemics are reported raging in 
Egypt: cholera, typhoid, smallpox, and 
cerebrospinal meningitis. 

A woman was stabbed seven times last 
night by her brother. The police believe 
he asked her for money and was refused. 

A baker of sixty murdered his son-in- 
law and tried to marry his daughter. 

A man murdered his daughter for not 
bringing home enough cigarette butts. 

A camel bit his master’s arm off at lunch¬ 
time yesterday. 

The mayor of a suburban town has been 
arrested for failing to inform the police 
that a young man in his village possessed 
a gun. The arrest is in connection with 
the case of the young man, who killed his 
father with the gun. 

A bomb was found yesterday under the 
home of a local prince, making a total of 
twenty-three infernal machines discovered 
in the city in the past month. 

A dispatch from Bayreuth says that a 
hotel collapsed there, killing thirty-four 
people. 

There is also a long essay on the United 
States, informing me that people are dying 
in the streets, while the whole structure 
of the republic collapses about their ears. 
Broadway, in New York, the essayist says, 
alone continues gay, with people “drinking 
and shouting madly, while death closes in 
on them.” 

A LL that was a little disturbing, what 
- with you and your family and my 
family in the midst of a dying country and 
myself in a plague-stricken and homicidal 
city, so I went around to Shepheard’s Hotel 
and took a look at the Americans on the 
piazza. They seemed as well-fed and smug 
as ever, so I decided not to worry for a while. 
The natives on the street didn’t look any 
worse than those in Jerusalem, so I de¬ 
cided to stay a while and look for that 
thing I had lost. 

I stayed a lot longer than I expected, 
for all the plagues and beggars and heat, 
and it was all on account of Mabrouk and 


So I went over to the hot-dog stand. I 
says to Myrtle, “I will have a bottle of 
ginger ale, the extry dry kind, and a hot 
dog, with plenty of mustard onto it.” 

She says, “The mustard is right by your 
elbow; help yourself. Don’t get any of it 
on that swell new suit!” 

I says, “Yeah? A lot you would care 
about that, Myrtle, wouldn’t you? You 
girls are all alike!” 

I almost choked when I ate it. My 
heart is still broken. I took Myrtle to the 
Pictures last night and told her all about 
it. And Tobey Bailey he says one nail 
drives out another, Lord Robert Brown¬ 
ing, and next week we are going to a Street 
Carnival. But the great question in my 
mind is, had I ought to go along with him, 
or get better acquainted with Mr. Jamie¬ 
son the Aviator? He might be a Stepping- 
Stone! 


the pyramids. I met Mabrouk that first 
afternoon, after I had convinced the city 
officials that I was not an international 
spy in quest of King Fouad’s life and that 
I had not smuggled any trained muskrats 
or bicycle pedals into the country. They 
told me that muskrats are a curse and that 
bicycle pedals are dutiable, and they said 
that King Fouad was suffering from measles 
or something. 

Mabrouk was standing on the corner in 
front of my hotel, saying his Moslem ro¬ 
sary and looking over the tops of the build¬ 
ings at a minaret. He had on a lovely 
silk robe and a very clean turban and he 
looked handsome. I asked him about the 
rosary, and he explained that there are 
thirty-three amber beads on each string 
and that a good Moslem says them three 
times a day. You know about the Moslems, 
of course, because you told me about them 
once. They believe that Jesus is the Re¬ 
deemer who will come to judge the world 
forty days before its end, and Mohammed 
is their prophet. 

Y\ TELL, there wasn’t much to do that 
afternoon, so we sat down on the curb 
and had a talk, and when it was over we were 
friends and I had hired Mabrouk to squire 
me around the city whenever I wanted to 
be squired. We used to meet after break¬ 
fast every morning, and if Mabrouk had a 
job we would make a date for the evening 
and I would spend the day following native 
funerals or wandering through the museum 
or watching the polo and cricket matches 
at the Cezira Sporting Club. 

I never tired of the museum, especially 
the Tutankhamen stuff. There was so 
much of it, and it was so rich, that I al¬ 
ways came away with tired eyes and an 
ache in my heart for the young king who 
had to give up such splendor at such an 
early age. 

I told you once, I think, about my 
Egyptian complex. When I was ten I ran 
across a book about the Great Pyramid of 
Gizeh, and when I had finished reading it I 
went in search of more. I read everything 
I could lay my hands on about ancient 
Egypt and the pyramids. 

As I grew older I forgot it all, of course, 
just as you will forget all about aviation 
and geometry and me when you graduate 
into your first evening gown and perma- 
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nent wave’ and when Mabrouk and I started 
out one spring morning to see the pyra¬ 
mids all I could remember about the great 
one was that its height was 450 feet and 
that Sultan Mehemet Ali, when he stripped 
its alabaster covering to make his “ Mosque 
of 1,000 Lights,” knocked thirty feet off 
its top. Mabrouk remembered that it 
took thirty years to build, with 50,000 
men working all the time, but that was all 
we could scrape upin the way of knowledge. 

Anyhow, the sun was shining and the 
narrow little gardens along the Nile were 
green and soldiers were sleeping on the 
roadside on their rifles. Mabrouk told me 
that the soldiers were country police, and 
he said they slept on their rifles so that no 
one would steal them. We were riding in 
the back of an old American automobile, 
and every few miles we had to stop and let 
the police look under our feet for fruit, be¬ 
cause fruit is about the only home in¬ 
dustry in that part of the country and no 
one is allowed to bring in foreign goods. 

T)RETTY soon we swept around a bend 
J- and the trees dropped away on our right. 
Then I saw the Great Pyramid, with the 
smaller one snuggled against it and the 
Sphinx nestling against its base. I remem¬ 
ber only once before feeling the way I felt 
then: when I came downstairs one Decem¬ 
ber morning and saw a cowboy suit under 
the Christmas tree. 

I suppose it is that way with everything 
that you dream about for a long time. The 
dream becomes so strong that the actuality 
itself seems an illusion. I stared at the 
pyramids until they dropped out of sight. 

We went to Sakkara, or Memphis, first, 
to see the giant statue of Ramses II and 
the tombs. Memphis used to be the capi¬ 
tal of the great empire of the pyramid days, 
and the destinies of the world were dis¬ 
puted there over diplomatic tables of gold. 
Now there is nothing but a few statues, 
lying on their backs, and some trees. 

It was very quiet in the grove, and a 
bird rustling the leaves of a date palm 
sounded loud in my ears. Mabrouk’s 
sandals made a rhythmic tap on the hard 
earth, and my own heels clicked against 
the stones we crossed. The statue of 
Ramses was so big that I could have hid 
behind one of its toes, and Mabrouk 
pushed his turban up and scratched his 
head. 

“Big,” he said, “isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I said. “What for?” 

He scratched his head some more. “I 
don't know,” he said. “ Maybe he thought 
he was a god, or something.” 

“He got a cigarette named after him,” 

I said. 

“ I don’t smoke them,” Mabrouk said. 
“ I smoke these,” handing me a box. 

We went over to the tombs then, and 
Mabrouk introduced me to the sheik of the 
section. He was a young man, only slightly 
less handsome than the late Mr. Valentino, 
and he showed me through the tombs that 
are his personal property. You would have 
liked him, and you might have been inter¬ 
ested in his translation of all the hiero¬ 
glyphs and word pictures. I wasn’t. We 
shook hands when I left and he said that I 
could have the usual extra-legal privileges 
if I decided to stay and play around a while. 

I got on a camel then and Mabrouk got 
on an ass, and we. started across the desert 
toward the pyramids. We had two little 
boys with us who had been sent by the 


owner of the animals to look after them, 
and they trotted alongside. I worried 
about them after a few miles but Mabrouk 
said they could run all day without tiring, 
so I looked at the pyramids and concen¬ 
trated on keeping my camel at a trot. He 
wanted to gallop, and every time he did I 
soared into the air, and Mabrouk yelled 
and the little boys sprinted after me. 

One of the boys was so small that I 
knew he would tire, and I offered to let him 
ride postilion. His legs were no longer 
than my wrist, and after half a dozen 
refusals he gave in and climbed up, blush¬ 
ing and keeping his eyes down. After 
about three hours we came to the Nile 
again, and he asked to be let down. He 
went into a field and disappeared in the 
high grass, but in a few minutes he came 
back, running as fast as he could to over¬ 
take us. He handed me an armful of yel¬ 
low desert flowers and then ran ahead to 
proclaim our coming to the inhabitants of 
Mena Village. 

Mena is the town that nestles in the 
shadow of the pyramids, and we ap¬ 
proached it through the green fields that 
are covered by the Nile in flood time. I 
had been telling Mabrouk what I could 
remember about the Great Pyramid: 
How once in the time before history a 
great civilization existed in Egypt which 
knew all things and had solved the riddle 
of the universe, and how the king, Cheops, 
ordered that all the secrets that his wise 
men knew be preserved in his tomb. 

“So they were,” I said, “and there is a 
legend that the Sphinx is the image of the 
man who planned the pyramid, and that 
there is a tunnel connecting the Sphinx 
with the Great Pyramid, in which are hid¬ 
den the plans, and all other secrets, such 
as the secret of making mummies.” 

Mabrouk said that it might very well be, 
but that it was not the business of any 
man to go around digging up other men’s 
graves. He knew a sheik once, he said, who 
found a mummy on his property, and dug 
it up and gave it to an American arche¬ 
ologist, and the next week the sheik fell ill 
with a strange malady and died. 

“You believe in the curse of the Pha¬ 
raohs? ” I asked. 

“Well,” said Mabrouk, “the sheik 
died.” 

V\ THEN we got to the village we went 
’ * right up to the street where Ma¬ 
brouk’s family lives. Most of the women 
and children were waiting for us when we 
arrived, and they inspected closely my 
descent from the camel. I managed it 
without falling on my nose and they nod¬ 
ded with what I flattered myself into 
thinking was approval. 

Then we went into the courtyard and 
took a look at Mabrouk’s wife. He just 
pointed her out and she smiled at me. She 
looked old enough to be his grandmother, 
but he had married her when he was four¬ 
teen, and he is now thirty-four. Women 
age quickly in hot climates. He told me 
that he would get a new one as soon as he 
could afford it. 

You ought to be glad you are not an 
Arab, Dorothy. You would be married 
and have children by now, and you would 
be a grandmother at twenty-five. 

We went up into a room on the second 
floor and six servants began bringing us 
food. There was a large plate piled with 
something like rice, and twelve small 


chickens. The chickens were for me, and 
Mabrouk had four or five pounds of lamb. 
He told me to go right ahead and work 
from my end toward the middle. There 
were no knives or forks or spoons. 

“It’s all right to use your hands,” Ma¬ 
brouk said. “We’ll wash afterwards.” 

I got along all right for a while but 
finally I had to ask for some water. One 
of the servants brought a glassful and I 
drained half of it at a draft. As soon as I 
set it down Mabrouk picked it up and 
drank the other half. 1 don’t know why, 
but I got very lonesome then for America, 
and especially for the surfeit of silverware 
at your house. 

V\7E WASHED our hands afterwards 
* * and went up to see the Sphinx and the 
pyramids. I still couldn’t feel one way or 
another about them; I just looked and let 
them fill me up inside. I thought about the 
old days when these things were being 
built, and about the frail young kings who 
married their sisters and produced a line 
so pure that it became extinct. I suppose 
as soon as anything becomes perfect in this 
world it ceases to exist, because the world 
is made for misfits and mistakes. There 
was something perfect about the old 
Egyptians, and if it is ever accomplished 
again on earth the same thing will no 
doubt happen. 

After a while we went down to a ceme¬ 
tery near by and Mabrouk told me again 
how the government has prohibited the 
exhibition of mummies both in private and 
public. The old man who looked after this 
cemetery, however, he said, was corrupt¬ 
ible, and if I wished I might go in and see 
what was inside. The old man was withered 
and wall-eyed, like the one who frightened 
you the morning you got me out of bed to 
take you to the line-up at police head¬ 
quarters, and Mabrouk gave him five 
piasters to take me in. 

I followed him down through the place 
with a vague feeling of unrest, stumbling 
over skulls and half-wrapped mummies. 
The place was like a limestone cave (in 
fact, it was) and I had to slide on my rear 
from one level to another. When we got 
down about thirty feet the old man 
crouched and thrust his candle into a hole. 
I’m not going to tell you or anyone else 
what was in there, but the old man turned 
his head suddenly and thrust his face very 
close to mine. 

“You will give me more money?” he 
asked. 

“Mabrouk paid you,” I said. 

He looked up, and I followed his eyes. 
There was nothing but darkness. 

“ It is hard to get back up,” he said. “I 
will have to help you.” 

I gave him five piasters, but still he 
would not move. 

“You promise not to tell Mabrouk?” he 
said finally. 

“ I promise,” I said. Then he led me out 
and I grabbed Mabrouk and started back 
to town. 

I went to the pyramids nearly every day 
after that, and walked around with legends 
and fantasies and facts tumbling through 
my head. Usually in the afternoon Ma¬ 
brouk was in town, and we would go up to 
the Mousky, the street of bazaars in Cairo, 
and have tea with the Arab dealers. 

They talked shop most of the time, 
showing me scarabs and faience and ala¬ 
baster that had turned up during the day, 
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but now and then we discussed religion and 
life and love. They all said that life is a 
camel ride across an unknown desert in 
quest of an oasis that more than likely is in 
the hands of the devil. Once I said that 
life is a bar of soap growing thinner every 
Saturday, but no one seemed to appreciate 
it. Mabrouk said that he believed in the 
curse of the Pharaohs and looked at me 
defiantly, and the dealers all said that a 
scarab is the only defense against the evil 
eye. They gave me one, and Mabrouk said 
he would pray for me. 

After dinner I usually sat at the hotel 
bar and talked to Paul, the steward. He 
told me some fine tales about his youth in 
Vienna and about his years in London, 
and he set me to thinking about London. 
Cairo was so quiet and so fair, without 
even a hint of rain, that I began to long 
for a turbulent Western country where it 
rains and snows. Still, I was having 
a lot of fun following the native funerals, 
prowling around the Coptic churches, go¬ 
ing to the pyramids and sailing in a felucca 
on the Nile late at night. Everyone told 
me about the diseases that come from the 
Nile water, so I used to trail my arm 
through the water and think about what I 
might catch. 

There is one disease that breaks out ten 
years afterwards—being fatal then. I 
used to wonder for hours where I would be 
ten years from that moment, when the dis¬ 
ease would break out and end whatever I 
was doing. Suppose I were at your house 
for dinner. Would you be annoyed if I 
cooled off in the middle of dessert? 

It was very lovely in Cairo, what with 
spring and Mabrouk and Paul and the 
pyramids. The beggars and dragomans 
got used to me, and the policemen smiled 
when they saw me trailing a native funeral 
with my eyes glued on the glass-topped 
hearse. 

But one night I suddenly realized that 
what I was seeking was not in Cairo. It 
was all very pleasant, and there was no 
incentive to do anything but wander 
around and let life take its course. Noth¬ 
ing was happening to me and nothing was 
apt to happen to me. Even the lions at the 
zoo were used to me. Besides, Paul had 
been talking about London. 

S O THE next day I went out to the pyra¬ 
mids and sat looking at them for an hour, 
and on my way back to town I dropped in 
at the zoo. For the first time in my many 
visits something was wrong with the lions. 
They were walking around their cages in 
sullen grandeur, roaring and spitting and 
banging at the bars with their paws. They 
snarled at me. 

“What’s the matter with them?” I 
asked the keeper. 

“Nothing,” he said. “This is the day 
we don’t feed them.” 

I went back to town and bought a ticket 
for London, and the next day I went to 
Port Said and got on a boat. I sailed for 
thirteen days and arrived at Tilbury on 
Friday the thirteenth, and here I am. 

Of course, I looked up Dick and Beatie 
right away, and I went to Fleet Street and 
St. Paul’s and the Museum and the Tower 
of London and Westminster Abbey and 
Hyde Park and all the other places every¬ 
body goes to because everybody else goes. 

But there’s no use in telling you about 
London. You lived here. 

Last week-end I went to Essex with 


Dick and Beatie to their fourteenth- 
century house, and went out on the copse 
with Betty and Arthur and their children 
and lay on my back watching the clouds 
drift toward Ireland. I had a long talk 
with June—she is seven now—and she 
told me that she is bored with life. 

“ I want to do something definite,” she 
said. 

"Go pick some primroses,” her mother 
said. 

She didn’t make any move to leave, and 
after a little we took up the conversation 
again. She told me that I ought to get 
married. 

“That,” she explained, “would be some¬ 
thing definite.” 

I told her that the lines in my hand 
showed that I would never marry, and then 
I had to read her palm. I told her that 
she would have a great career in some pro¬ 
fession and be much sought after by men. 
“How many will I marry?” she asked. 
“Three,” I said. 

S HE thought it over for a while and then 
went down to the end of the copse and 
got in the swing and whirled herself as high 
as she could. Her mother gave me a nasty 
look but I was thinking of something 
else and didn’t feel hurt. 

I was thinking of June, whirling through 
the air in the glory of her seventh year; 
and of you, in your sixteenth year; and of 
myself, in—well, my late youth. And I 
was thinking of all the things that June 
will meet in life, and that you will meet 
in life, and of what will happen to you be¬ 
cause of them. And I thought of those 
young Egyptian kings who married their 
sisters and built pyramids; and I wondered 
what in the name of my only sainted 
ancestor it all meant and where it would 
all end. 

There was June swinging through the 
air, with her destiny still unruffled; in New 
York you were buying your first evening 
gown; in Egypt Mabrouk was sleeping in 
the shadow of the pyramids; in the air above 
me clouds were drifting toward Ireland. 

And just before I fell asleep I remem¬ 
bered that the Arabs had told me that life 
is a camel ride across an unknown desert 
in search of an oasis that very likely is in 
the hands of the devil. 

But just for luck—and because I am 
afraid I will not be asked to do this again 
for you, since you have decided to grow 
up and be a charming woman concerned 
only with handsome young men of aquiline 
noses and padded shoulders—here is my 
verse about Cairo: 

The Moslem is a moral chap. 

All day he fingers amber beads 
And talks into his ample lap, 

Informing Allah of his needs. 

He does not care about the weather. 

He and his wife are seldom together. 

I am beginning to think I shall never 
write an epic poem. I have a new hat and 
I think I will take a walk along Piccadilly. 
A few days, and I shall be on the ocean 
once more, bound for New York and 
Naugatuck, and from there I’ll soon be 
journeying westward. Remember me to 
your mother and your elder sister, if they 
remember me. 

• 

Another of Mr. Sugrue’s unusual travel 
articles will appear in an early issue. 
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How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to 
the discovery, “I am a writer”? 
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Beauty's Daughter 

(Continued from page 51) 


plan to go abroad some day with the Light 
Infantry.” 

“With all the children? Oh, nonsense!” 
Mrs. Herendeen said briskly. “That 
wouldn’t be for ten years. And meanwhile 
how do you know that some other woman 
won’t get hold of him?” 

“ I don’t think any woman gets hold of a 
man,” Vic submitted, comfortably relaxed 
in a big chair now, with her feet stretched 
out before her. “ I don’t believe any 
woman loses her husband because some 
other woman wants him,” she substituted, 
beginning again. 

Her mother regarded her in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“What do you think?” Magda de¬ 
manded. 

“ I mean I think the wife has lost him 
first,” Victoria explained. 

“Ah, yes, but it all depends upon what 
you mean by losing him,” the other woman 
said. “ It doesn't always mean that they’re 
quarreling, that they’ve made up their 
minds to separate! It may only mean that 
they’ve drifted apart—perhaps they don’t 
realize it themselves—” 

It was at moments like this that Victoria 
would look at her mother with her custom¬ 
ary maternal amusement and tolerance a 
trifle shaken. Magda might have made 
a mess of her own life, but in spite of that, 
or perhaps because of it, she was uncannily 
clear-sighted where men were concerned. 

“Mother, do you really believe that all 
married women are waiting for affairs with 
other men to come along; that all married 
men have an eye out for charming women 
—fresh women?” 

Mrs. Herendeen’s surprised stare was 
sufficient answer. 

“Why, of course!” she said, amazed. 

“But then nobody’s safe?” 

“Isn’t that just what I’m telling you?” 

“Yes, but marriage—a man and woman 
going along together, with children and 
common interests, and love, too, real love, 
real liking—isn’t there any such thing as 
that? I mean, isn’t one human being 
bound to play fair with another?” 

“Not nowadays!” Magda said promptly 
in the pause, as Victoria hesitated. “Mar¬ 
riage isn’t what it used to be, Vic. There’s 
a sex war on.” 

■\7TCTORIA shook her head, frowning. 

’ She fell into thought, and her mother, 
idling on a couch beside the fire, was silent, 
too. Late that evening Victoria asked 
Quentin if he thought sex was so important. 

“Sex?” he echoed in surprise from the 
bed where he was reading before sleep over¬ 
came him. 

Vicky came to sit on the edge of his bed, 
laid a hand on his. 

“ I don’t mean in youth, when it’s new 
and natural and right. But afterward— 
does it have to go all through life, men 
tempting women and women tempting 
men to throw everything else over, decency 
and home and honor and obligation? ” 

“ Decent men and women don’t, ” Quen¬ 
tin offered, looking at her sleepily. 

“But I mean, do they want to? For, 
after all, there isn’t much heart in married 
life if one partner or the other is being 
heroic—is being a martyr!” Vic said. 


“Often,” the doctor said slowly, “it is 
that way.” 

“How do you mean, ‘it is that way’?” 

“ I mean that a man who really loves his 
wife and kids, who is perfectly satisfied 
with his home life—” 

“ Perfectly satisfied! ” The tame phrase 
affronted her, and she laughed. 

“ Well, perhaps what I mean is that his 
new affair has nothing to do with his—his 
organized life. He meets some woman who 
appeals to him tremendously—” 

“Physically!” Vic put in scornfully, as 
he hesitated for a word. 

“Oh, yes, primarily that. She has some 
trick of using her eyes—some note in her 
voice—something that sets him on fire just 
as definitely as if a fuse were lighted.” 

r T"'HERE was a pause. Victoria was 
J- studying his face attentively. 

“Yes, but suppose all that,” she pres¬ 
ently said. “Grant all that! Is he then to 
tear up his whole life, kick his wife out, 
deprive his children of their father—” 

“It’s usually the wife who does that.” 

“ But she usually does it because he has 
given her good cause!” 

“ If that is good cause.” 

“You mean unfaithfulness?” Victoria 
asked, pondering it. 

“More or less. Mental and spiritual, 
anyway.” 

“But, Quentin, that excitement you 
speak of—that irresistible attraction, that 
being set on fire—that doesn’t last. You 
see that it doesn’t. You’re a doctor! You 
know that when the novelty wears off—” 

“True, Vic. But in the meantime the 
wife has usually acted. She’s the one who 
really tears the home to pieces.” 

Vicky’s face wore a characteristic little- 
girl look of stubborn puzzlement. 

“Because of something he’s done, 
Quent.” 

“Well, yes. But then he’s acted under 
uncontrollable emotion. She acts in cold 
blood.” 

“A man might expect his wife to for¬ 
give him,” Vicky said, after thought. 
“But then how would she know that it 
mightn’t happen again? ” 

“She wouldn’t,” Quentin said, mildly. 

“Ha!” Vicky exclaimed. 

Quentin laughed. “It would seem that 
it takes you by surprise,” he observed. 

“Well, it does. I’ve always felt—I ve 
always hoped —that a man liked a woman 
for other things—her being sweet-tempered, 
and a good sport, and loving him—” She 
stopped short in her catalogue, so much in 
earnest, that tears were near her eyes. 

“He does, Vic. A man who has a wife 
like that is lucky, and he knows it. But 
that doesn’t mean that—oh, well, that the 
look some woman gives him over her 
shoulder as she goes out of his office won’t 
—won’t stay with him for days.” 

“Oh, Quentin!” Victoria exclaimed in 
surprise and dismay. And irresistibly she 
added, “ Does that happen to you? ” 

“Sometimes!” the doctor admitted, 
laughing. 

“But—but there’s no sense to it! Look 
what it leads to. Look at Mother, and so 
many others—the mess they make of it! 
In the end—in the end—” 


“In the end it’s the Vickys who show 
them what fools they were,” Quentin said 
teasingly. 

“Ah, well, I didn’t mean that!” she 
said, a little vexed and hurt. 

“No, no, no, I was only fooling!” he 
hastened to say placatingly. “ But you’re 
going after one thing, Vic, and most women 
are going after another.” 

Victoria pondered, and Quentin yawned 
and put out the light; Vicky looked at him 
in the softened gloom. 

“You’re telling me,” she said then 
dryly. “Don’t I know it!” 

“What you don’t know,” Quentin said, 
“or at least what you always say you don’t 
know, is that right in the middle of a per¬ 
fectly respectable life, this—feeling, emo¬ 
tion, whatever you may call it, will take 
possession of two people—” 

“Not if they’re decent,” Vicky said, as 
he paused. “ No man who was decent, and 
who had a wife and home and kids, would 
want to tear up the whole thing.” 

“ I don’t say he’d tear the whole thing 
up, Vic, although he might get delusions 
about everyone being happier—” 

“ And the children not hearing quarrels 
and arguments,” Vicky supplied in a 
patient tone, as he paused. The man 
laughed. “I suppose you never met any 
woman—I suppose you’ve not got those 
delusions, Quent? ” she asked presently, in 
a subdued voice. 

“Vic, while I think of it, did you set 
that alarm? ” 

“I did. Quentin, have you—since we 
were married, I mean—ever had that feel¬ 
ing about any other woman? ” 

“I’d tell you if I had, would I?” 

“I think you would.” 

“Well, I don’t know but what I would! 
I believe you’d be very understanding 
about it. You’d pity the sinner and for¬ 
give the sin. But a man with five kids, 
another coming, bills unpaid, and an opera¬ 
tion at eight tomorrow morning has a swell 
chance at that sort of thing!” Quentin 
yawned. “I’d be afraid of your mother, 
anyway,” he laughed, beginning almost in¬ 
stantly to breathe deeply in sleep. 

Vicky went over quietly for her favorite 
last moment at night, when she “said her 
prayers on Quent.” She rested her face 
against the dark, heavy head, laid one 
arm against the thin pajama jacket, 
breathed deep in her very spirit of the 
soapy, sunburned odor she loved so well. 

“Don’t you ever try it, Quent!” she said 
half aloud. . . . 

S ERENA, wife of Spencer Ashley George 
Morrison, was by birth part English and 
part Dane; she had been married to this, 
her third husband, for only a few years, 
and was in her early thirties when the Mor¬ 
risons came to California in search of 
sunshine and health. Not that Serena 
herself was not glorious in health and 
strength, and her child, Gita, seven years 
old, as strong as a little bullock, but her 
husband had been seriously injured in a 
polo accident and would never be whole 
and well again. 

There was a good income somewhere. 
The little family could afford to choose 
what place and what climate it preferred. 
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Menlo Park—some eighteen to twenty 
miles down the Peninsula from San 
Francisco—finally had seemed to be the 
ideal place, and they had bought the 
Tracy house, right next door to Dr. Quen¬ 
tin Hardisty’s big place, in the week when 
Madeleine Hardisty was a year old. 

The Hardistys’ old-fashioned place was 
spacious, plain, comfortable. But the 
Morrisons’ residence was quite new, and 
lovely in plastered Spanish patios, tiled 
oddments of sloping roof, oaks, peppers, 
roses, flagged paths. Little Gita Stewart, 
Serena’s daughter, lonely and curious and 
bold, had lost no time in creeping through 
the hedge that separated the two gardens, 
and finally discovering what she later had 
described to her nurse as the most fascinat-. 
ing family she had ever met. 

The adult members of the family did not 
meet so simply. It was at a country club 
lunch that Victoria first noticed the straw¬ 
haired woman and identified her as the 
beauty Quentin had noticed more than 
a year earlier. Everyone was noticing 
Serena that day, and asking about her; 
it was her first social appearance, since 
the long-ago night at the opera. 

T HE August day was hot and still, and 
under the gay awnings among the blaz¬ 
ing gardens of the club most of the women 
were dazzling blots of moving white. But 
none of them gave the impression of com¬ 
plete whiteness that Mrs. Morrison did; 
her long white gown fell in thin, soft folds 
about her tall body. Her skin was of flaw¬ 
less creamy whiteness warmed only at the 
lips to pale red; her hair was of a gold so 
pale as to be almost white, and her teeth 
were even and big, and as white as curd. 
Only the eyes struck another note- 
dreamy sea-blue eyes half-hidden by the 
heavy lids, half-shadowed by thick, dark 
lashes, and set in delicate circles of faint 
lavender. The beautiful pale gold hair was 
wound in two rich braids about her head, 
and uncovered; the frail skirts of her gown 
brushed the grass, and to complete the 
romantic loveliness of her appearance she 
carried, open and wheeling slowly on her 
shoulder, a frilled white parasol. 

Quentin and some of the other men had 
been playing golf since breakfast time; 
Victoria had come later to the club to 
carry her husband home for lunch. She was 
watching the tennis when she saw Mrs. 
Morrison for the first time; presently 
Phyllis Tichnor came up with the new¬ 
comer in tow. 

“Vic, you know Mrs. Morrison?” 

“I don’t,” Vic said, smiling. “I’m so 
glad to! I remember seeing Mrs. Morrison 
at the opera last year, and I think our chil¬ 
dren know each other. ” 

“Our children?” echoed the beautiful 
Mrs. Morrison. 

“ Isn’t your small girl Gita Stewart? ” 
“You ought to know each other,” said 
Phyllis. “You live right near. Is there a 
place between you and the Tracy house or 
aren’t you right next door?” 

“Oh, of course we are,” Serena said 
slowly, with no change of expression be¬ 
yond a hint of languid curiosity. “It’s 
your children Gita talks to Amah about?” 

"I am not a very formal person. You 
can’t be, when you have six children,” 
Vicky explained, when they were com¬ 
fortably seated. “But I do mean to come 
and see you one of these days!” 

“You have six children?” The beauti- 
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ful voice could not be said to have even a 
trace of Norse accent, and yet there was a 
charming little halt in Serena’s words now 
and then, a slight clinging and lingering 
that marked her as not all English-born. 

“ She always tells everyone that in¬ 
stantly,” Phyllis said. 

“Do come and see me. Except for 
Phyllis here,” Serena said, completely ex¬ 
pressionless in voice and face, “ 1 am quite 
strange in California.” 

Then Phyllis went away, and Victoria 
could study at her ease the extraordinary 
beauty of the flowerlike face in the clear 
shadow of the parasol. Exquisite woman¬ 
hood; those were the two words that Serena 
suggested. The whole woman was built 
on rather heroic lines; Vicky thought of 
herself as a tall woman, but Serena was a 
good two inches taller, and her long gown 
made her look even more than her rightful 
height. 

Vicky had had a busy morning and was 
glad to rest, basking in the pleasantness of 
the club on a summer Sunday. There was 
a silence filled with faint distant sounds 
and the click of balls. The club gardens 
blazed with flowers; there were stretches 
of green lawn beneath the trees; the sun 
shone warmly. 

“There, who’s that?” Serena suddenly 
asked, with the first sign of animation in 
voice and manner that Vicky had seen in 
her. 

“Which one?” 

“The brown man—the square one, in 
white. With that other man.” 

“That’s my husband—Dr. Hardisty,” 
Vicky said, pleased at her interest. 

“Your husband?” Serena asked, not 
moving her eyes from the distant figures of 
the men. 

“Yes. Quent,” she added welcomingly, 
as he came up with the children hanging 
on his hands, “we’re all ready to go—we’ll 
be just in time!” 

Q UENTIN and Mrs. Morrison were 
.looking at each other, smiling. 

“You’ll have to introduce me, Vicky.” 
“Oh, I do beg your pardon! I always 
think that everyone knows everyone else. 
Mrs. Morrison, my husband, Dr. Hardisty. 
Quentin, do you remember who this is?” 

“I do,” Quentin said, smiling down at 
Serena, his white teeth and white clothes 
in almost startling contrast to the Indian 
brown of his face and skin. Serena looked 
up from the lavender shadows of the white 
parasol that was slowly turning behind 
her golden-braided head. “You were on 
your way to China?” 

“It was before my husband’s accident— 
yes, we had a wonderful trip!” the woman 
said, smiling lazily with sea-blue eyes. 

“And they’re neighbors,” Vicky told 
him. “You remember Gita, Quentin, who 
plays with the children? Mrs. Morrison is 
Gita’s mother.” 

“Oh, I thought the name was Stewart.” 
“Gita’s father is dead,” Serena ex¬ 
plained it. She continued to look up at 
Quentin, and Quentin to look down at her. 
“You’ve all been such angels to the child!” 
she said. “She’s been horribly lonely all 
her life, alone with her amah. I brought 
her amah with her, from China.” 

Vicky was baffled by the other woman’s 
sleepy manner, by the vague words that 
seemed to have some meaning beyond 
their obvious meaning, for Quentin at 
least, for his face was absolutely radiant 
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as he continued to look down at her. 

“She’s had you, hasn’t she?” Vicky said 
sensibly. And she touched Quentin’s arm 
with that wifely signal which says, “The 
children are ravenous. Let’s get home and 
have lunch!” 

Serena was paying no attention to 
Vicky; she looked only at Quentin. 

“I can’t be much with my little girl. 
You see, my husband’s an invalid,” she 
said, in a child’s flat tone. 

“Ah, that’s too bad!” 

“They said he was slated for a brilliant 
career. But he was thrown from a polo 
pony, and dragged, about four months ago. 
It’s his back, and he lost his eye.” 

“Tough luck!” Quentin said. Victoria 
pressed his arm again. 

“Will you come and see him, Dr. 
Hardisty? ” 

“ I’d like to.” 

“1 wish you would!” Mrs. Morrison 
said. “We’re always there in the late 
afternoons.” 

“Daddy, I’m hu-n-n-ngry! ” Kenty 
shouted. 

Q UENTIN accompanied his family to 
. the waiting car after a cordial good- 
by from them all to the new neighbor. 
Mildly, as he took his place in the driver’s 
seat, the doctor observed to his wife that 
he wished the children would not be rude. 

“He’s terribly hungry, Daddy, and 
we’re late.” 

“ I know,” Quentin said. “I know. But 
she was telling us of her husband; I don’t 
imagine she often gets to talking of her 
troubles—” 

Victoria glanced at his profile in sur¬ 
prise, ready to laugh. But he was quite 
serious. 

“You speak of the man’s misfortune,” 
Quentin began unexpectedly, at lunch. 
“ I was thinking of hers.” 

Victoria raised interrogative eyebrows. 
She had been cutting chicken into tiny 
pieces on Susan’s plate, murmuring to the 
waitress, murmuring to her mother. 

“ I was thinking,” Quentin expanded it, 
“that it must be a pretty dull life for her, 
planted down here in a country house with 
an invalid and a child!” 

“They have our rabbits, too, Dad,” 
Susan contributed animatedly. “They 
have the two rabbits we gived Gita for 
Yeaster!” 

Quentin looked at her absently, moved 
his gaze to Victoria. 

“Any chance of your going down to Del 
Monte with me this afternoon? ” 

“Oh, darling, not on Sunday! Mollie 
off, and Nurse with all of them to handle, 
and the Carters coming to supper! They’re 
bringing all the children—I thought that 
since you wouldn’t be here it would be a 
grand chance for a children’s supper.” 
“H’m!” Quentin said noncommittally. 
Victoria, made vaguely uneasy by his 
tone, sent him another questioning glance. 
Quentin wasn’t quite like himself on this 
hot, still Sunday. 

“The other doctors are going, Quent? 
You’re to have your golf in the morning? ” 
“I don’t know,” he said irresolutely. 
“I thought I might telephone Johnnie. 
We might have our golf right here.— 
You’ll get over there and see her, won’t 
you, Vic?” 

“Get—?” She was completely at sea. 
“Get over and see the Morrisons,” 
Quentin completed it. 


“Oh? Oh, yes!” 

Victoria poured her mother’s after- 
luncheon coffee, poured Quentin’s, into 
the tiny cups. The worst of the day was 
over now, for Vicky; when the hearty 
luncheon was once out of the way she 
could breathe more freely. 

But somehow—somewhere—something 
was wrong. Through the familiar scene a 
chill, faint wind seemed to blow; a faint 
apprehension of trouble—of change. Vicky 
couldn’t analyze it, was only vaguely con¬ 
scious that she felt it, but it was there. 

“I’ll walk over to the Morrisons’ this 
afternoon for a few minutes, if you like, 
Quentin,” she said, on an impulse. 

Quentin was stuffing his pipe; he did not 
look up. In their more than seven years of 
marriage he had never made a call that 
Vicky could remember. Now, sauntering 
forth into the garden, he spoke carelessly 
over his shoulder. 

“Oh, don’t you bother,” he said; 
“you’ve got enough to do! I’ll wander 
over there, later, and afterward I can give 
you some idea what sort of an outfit it is.” 

“You’d be a darling to do that!” Vic¬ 
toria said. But, oddly, she did not feel 
happy about it, and it was from that Sun¬ 
day that Victoria dated the change in 
Quentin. Not understanding why, she 
nevertheless was conscious of the fact that 
life somehow didn’t go back, after that 
Sunday, to what it had been before. 

He was as kind as ever with them all, 
herself and the children, and her mother 
and the maids—indeed, he was kinder 
than ever. But his mood was often one of 
absent-mindedness. Vicky thought that if 
the opportunity offered she would discuss 
it with her mother. Magda hadn’t exactly 
exhibited a successful management of her 
own affairs, but her daughter sometimes 
found her surprisingly shrewd in her judg¬ 
ments of those of others. 

But before a chance for this talk oc¬ 
curred, just two weeks after the day when 
Vicky and Quentin had first met their 
lovely neighbor, her eyes were suddenly 
opened, and after that Victoria under¬ 
stood. . . . 

' I 'HIS particular Sunday had begun for 
Vicky like almost all the others since 
they had moved into the big, old-fashioned 
brown house in Menlo Park. With the 
coming of the last baby they had decided 
finally that “29-29” was much too crowded 
for the Hardisty tribe, and Vicky had 
found this old and charming place. 

While Quentin had dressed for his golf 
she had descended the stairs for perhaps 
the sixth time that morning, and had given 
the baby her breakfast amid the confusion 
of the porch. 

After Quentin’s departure, Vicky’s morn¬ 
ing had filled itself in the way every 
morning of the year always filled itself; 
they were all different, and all alike. Bobs 
had been missing for fifteen uneasy, if not 
actively frightened, minutes of search, and 
there was some hot-day sauciness from 
Mollie, who had said tartly, under her 
breath, that goodness knew that a girl 
couldn’t be making beds upstairs and 
watching the children out in the garden at 
once! 

But Mollie’s mood didn’t matter, as 
long as Nurse was there. So when the in¬ 
finitely variegated morning was almost 
over Victoria could relegate the smaller 
children confidently to Nurse’s care and 


take the older three over to the club to 
bring Quentin and a guest home. 

It was too hot for golf, the two doctors 
decided over their late luncheon. Quentin 
said that he might go back to the club 
and see some of the polo. Victoria felt her 
way cautiously toward an escape from the 
bright heat of the polo game. “Nurse got 
me up at an unearthly hour this morning, 
and I thought I’d get some rest this after¬ 
noon,” she said. 

“Fly to it,” Quentin said. 

Quentin left to go over to the club. 
Vicky saw him off, then helped Nurse to 
the extent of opening all the little beds, 
laying out night apparel, putting away 
various books and toys in the nursery. 
Susan awakened weeping, sticky, hot, and 
tousled. It was time to gather up the 
microscopic shorts and bands that were 
bathing suits. 

The pool was of plain cement, only 
twenty feet square, but it provided the 
great moment of every day for the chil¬ 
dren, and Vicky was pleased to note that 
other children were already begging their 
respective authorities for permission to 
come to the Hardistys’. If she could keep 
that up, into the years of theatricals and 
dancing and college! 

TT WAS almost five o’clock when she left 

them all on the lawn, busy with milk and 
round molasses cookies, and went upstairs 
for an hour’s rest before the nursery 
suppers swept down like a wolf on the fold. 
And it was then that Mrs. Morrison was 
announced. Again in the white gown and 
still twirling the parasol, she apologetically 
confronted Vicky, who came downstairs 
aching with fatigue and heat and with the 
sleep that had been so near. 

“ I knew Gita was here,” Serena said, 
in her uninterested slow voice. “I’ve wak¬ 
ened you!” 

“No, no, no; I’d just gone upstairs! 
Let’s go down on the lawn,” Vicky said. 
“You’ll see the Light Infantry at their 
tea. I’ve been trying to get over to see 
you,” she began apologetically. “But I’m 
the worst caller—!” 

Again Serena was not attentive. But 
her vaguely absent smile was amiable 
enough. 

“I had luncheon with Phyllis, and then 
we went back to the club,” the visitor was 
presently explaining languidly. 

“Dr. Hardisty went back about an 
hour ago,” Vicky answered. “I only hope 
he isn’t starting another golf game.” 

“It would be late to play, surely. But 
it would be much cooler.” 

“Well, that’s just what he’s done,” 
Victoria said. “For otherwise he’d be 
back. Must you take Gita?” she asked 
kindly, seeing the despair in Gita’s eyes. 
“This is the time they have the most fun, 
between their party and supper.” 

“Well—” Serena said amiably. “But 
you must send her home the minute she 
gets to be a bother. Come and see me, any 
day, won’t you?” Serena added, departing. 

“Now, why did she come? It wasn’t for 
Gita,” Vicky mused as she watched the 
tall figure trail away. Magda came out, 
rested and fresh, and presently Quentin ap¬ 
peared, stretched his arms for the baby. 

And because Quentin was home the 
whole world suddenly was right, was more 
than right for Victoria. It was good to be 
thirty-two, and the mother of five babies, 
and to be tired and relaxed on this stretch 
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of lawn with one’s husband beside one. 
Her brown face, spattered somewhat with 
darker brown summer freckles, took on its 
happiest look. Even to herself the brown 
hands that were trying to snap the arm of 
the rubber doll back into place looked thin; 
no question about it, she was thin, she was 
a little bit run down; but that didn’t mat¬ 
ter, so long as everyone was good and well. 

“You missed Mrs. Morrison, Quent.” 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Morrison; she came over for 
Gita, but she left her, after all.” 

“Oh, is that so?” Quentin asked, his 
nose bumping against Madeleine’s little 
buttony nose. 

“She’s a real beauty,” Vic added. 

“ I think she’s one of the most beautiful 
women I ever saw,” Magda put in. “ I 
just met her; I got one good look ” 

For another hour she superintended the 
garden revels, gossiping idly with her 
mother, silent or amused suddenly by 
something the children shouted or did. 
The day was cooler now; sunset light 
dazzling on the garden stretches, but in¬ 
finite, airy pleasantness in the green shade. 
Now and then a panting soft little body 
came to stand beside her, or a pursued 
“settler” lay throbbing, giggling, ecstatic, 
under her chair. 

Y\7'HEN she went in, the house felt 
’ V warm andstuffyafterthecoolgarden. 
There was a wide upper hallway in the 
house, filled now with a pleasant half-light, 
like the light underwater, Victoria lingered 
for a moment, at its big open window, 
looking out at the softening day, breathing 
the freshened air. 

So standing, she could look down at the 
drying yard, and the berry vines, and the 
flat stretch of neglected lawn where a cow 
grazed, and the gate in the evergreen 
hedge that divided the Hardisty property 
from the small but exquisitely groomed 
estate of the Morrisons’ next door. There 
was a small strip of lane there, and in the 
lane Vic saw a white figure, with the level 
light of the setting sun shining bright on 
pale gold hair. 

Mrs. Morrison, of course. She was talk¬ 
ing to someone apparently; she had the air 
of a person talking. But her companion 
was quite invisible against the hedge; it 
was tall enough to hide anyone who was 
close to it on the other side. Victoria stood 
watching her, and reflecting upon the in¬ 
escapable power of the beauty that had 
been so suddenly introduced into their 
compact little group. For doctors did 
live in a world of their own, Vicky mused: 
the Keatses and the Fenners and the Up- 
hams and a few more like them made 
Quentin’s world. He was interested only 
in his family and his profession; too 
tired, too jaded to put out feelers for any 
further social contacts. He really was run 
down, poor Quent; he had been working 
too hard and getting too little complete 
rest at home; Madeleine’s arrival, the 
hard move to the country, the new problems 
of settling in and of making the twenty- 
mile trip four days a week, sometimes in 
rain, sometimes in the night, hurrying to 
hot surgeries or anxious bedsides, always 
responsible and burdened, were getting to 
be too much for him. Quentin needed a 
change. 

But how to manage that change, Vicky 
pondered, her eyes on the exquisite twi¬ 
light outside; her thoughts upon the eternal 
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problem that only doctors’ wives know. 
It was not exactly a money problem, al¬ 
though the year’s expenses had left the 
Hardistys somewhat in debt. No, doctors 
made money in satisfactory sums; two 
emergency operations might float the ship 
into easier waters again. It wasn’t money. 
It was partly that Quentin couldn’t drop a 
part of his work without dropping it all. 
He could take a year off, of course, and 
travel with a wife, six children, and two 
servants—not exactly one’s idea of a rest! 
But even if it were restful, it meant an ex¬ 
pensive and even dangerous interruption 
to his practice. 

As for their leaving the children, that 
was out of the question. Every day had 
its separate and perilous crises; neither 
Victoria nor Quentin could have been 
happy for one hour under those conditions! 

Mrs. Morrison was still talking in the 
lane; the revolving frills of her parasol 
tumbling, tumbling. Dusk was falling 
fast now; Anna, coming upstairs, touched 
the switch that lighted the hall behind 
Victoria. How many would there be for 
supper, please? Victoria turned about, 
considered. The Keatses had said they’d 
stop in on their way home with Kate, and 
Dr. Miller would be here. Six, please, 
Anna. Anna went downstairs again, 
but when Victoria turned back to the 
window the lights in the hall had spoiled 
the lovely dusk, and the white frock was 
gone from the lane. She went into her 
room after a peep at Madeleine. Quentin 
was tearing off his clothes. 

“Oh, did you just come up?” Vic said. 
“I hoped you’d gotten a nap.” 

“I went for a stroll.” 

“A stroll?” 

“Yep, I walked a little way. It was 
lovely out. Feels hot in here.” 

“It does feel hot. You didn’t get as 
far as the hospital, did you, Quent? That 
woman’s coming on all right, isn’t she? ” 

' I ’HE roar of the shower drowned any 
reply Quentin might have shouted 
through the half-closed bathroom door; 
when he came out again Vic was getting 
into an old black lace. 

“ It’s frightful to burn your shoulders in 
just the pattern of your bathing suit,” she 
said. “ I wonder how that woman keeps so . 
white?” 

Quentin did not answer. 

“She was down there in the lane just 
now, parasol and all,” Victoria pursued, 
now doubled over to insert her heels one 
at a time into rather tight slippers. 

“’Sat so?” Quentin asked, shaving. 

“Yes. I happened to be looking out of 
the upper hall window; she was talking to 
someone—gardener, maybe—but no, it’s 
Sunday night. Maybe it was a lover,” 
Vic said, trying a heel, scowling, taking up 
the slipper to flex it vigorously. “She’s 
having a terribly dull time, poor soul, 
with a sick husband and no friends here. 
Not but what I’d love to have you laid 
up for a while, to rest. I think this weather 
swells up my feet, I really do! These are 
my old slippers. I hope we don’t have 
much of it; hot days are all right, but this 
business of stuffy nights ruins me! I ’ ve got 
an old blue parasol, and I was thinking it 
would be an extremely smart thing to 
break it out—” 

Quentin was pulling his face about with 
hard fingers, testing his shave. 

“Wouldn’t she—I don’t know any- 
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thing about it—but wouldn’t she think 
you were copying her? ” 

“Well, I would be!” Vic answered with 
a laugh. 

If Sam Hong made curry was there any 
more chutney? her thoughts ran in sudden 
anxiety. Quentin liked the chutney quite 
as much as the curry. Had it indeed been 
a chutney bottle that they had finished up 
to the last dregs the night the Frosts had 
dined with them? Vic went down to the 
kitchen; there was a new bottle of chutney, 
thank heaven! 

Quentin was in high spirits all through 
the evening, and when they were going to 
bed, after the bridge game, he quite sud¬ 
denly said: 

“How about asking them to dinner?” 

“Who?” 

“ Thq Morrisons.” 

“Oh? Oh, d’you suppose he’d come?” 

“Sure, he’d come. She said today he 
would.” 

A second’s electrical pause. Then Vicky 


said without volition exactly what she did 
not want to say, in exactly the tone she 
did not want to use—silly, suspicious 
words in a wife’s light, suspicious tone. 

“Oh? I didn’t know you’d seen her to¬ 
day?” 

“ I met her, coming back from my walk,” 
Quentin answered, wondering at the same 
instant why he hadn’t said that he had 
seen her for a moment at the club. 

"In the lane?” 

“Yep.” 

\ TICKY was silent a moment. When she 
’ spoke it was to say amiably that she 
would go over to see Serena in a day or 
two, and arrange the dinner. But under 
her surface serenity she felt a little sick 
from the sudden jarring awakening, sud¬ 
den vague fears. So-o-o—that was it, was 
it? It was Quentin to whom Serena had 
been talking in the lane. 

Quentin kissed her good night—a care¬ 
less kiss on the top of her head, went to his 


absolutely rotten, and then we come up 
to this little place, all alone, and things 
get decent again. Gee, the trees never seem 
so green in town, so very bright even when 
it’s nearly fall. . . . And we’ll go right 
down to the lake; yes, we will, and I 
promise not to wiggle the boat while you’re 
fishing. And I looked at the calendar before 
I left the office, and it says the moon was 
full night before last. So that means it 
will be huge tonight, if we wait up for the 
moon. Only, I won’t insist on waiting up 
for the moon unless you want to. I’d just 
as soon not go out on the lake at all.” 

She said, “Oh, Marty. If we hadn’t 
found this place to come to. If we were 
still running around with Gus and Lou and 
Reno and that crowd ... It seems as if 
things change for us, up here. You have 
to work so hard with that darn’ politics, 
and it’s such a strain, and everybody 
seems to be some kind of a double-crosser, 
and if things don’t go right in the Forty- 
second Ward I realize what that means. 
But up here, just here alone with you and 
loving you—everything seems all right.” 

The tears came, the thick, glycerin tears 
which wouldn’t come when she was on 
the train. Her whisper continued: “Oh, 
Marty. 1 had to come. I couldn’t let it all 
go. I had to come, Marty. With you.” 

T ONG after she had gone out on the lake, 
long after the opal water had turned to 
black, a one-sided moon crawled up from 
the town, sliding above the trees. 

Pauline had stopped at the restaurant 
and had bought some sandwiches and 
cookies, to take out in the boat. Fried- 
ham sandwiches. Marty had always de¬ 
clared that there was nothing so good as a 
fried-ham sandwich, out in the country. 

She had fished with sober concentration, 
baiting the hooks of the two poles, drop¬ 
ping lines down into the water and fasten¬ 
ing the rods in their brackets, pulling 
them up once in a while to see if there were 
any fish. Some tiny water prowlers kept 
nibbling the bait; the bobbers would 
twitch mysteriously, spreading concentric 
ripples but never darting beneath the sur¬ 
face. At last one cork went down with a 
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businesslike plunge, and a lively bluegill 
flopped on the hook when Pauline lifted it 
out. But she couldn’t remove the hook 
from the fish’s mouth. 

An old man rowed over to help her. He 
had been fishing near the weed-patch, and 
saw her difficulty. His grandchild was 
with him: a little yellow-haired boy who 
stared solemnly at this young lady. 

“Swing ’er over,” said the old man. 
“That’s right.” He thumped the bluegill 
into repose. "Now, all you got to do is 
bend the hook out—like this. See?” 

Pauline nodded. “You can keep that 
one, if you want to.” 

The old man scratched his head. “ Ain’t 
I seen you up here before? Your hus¬ 
band—dark, thin fellow—laughs a lot. . .. 
He and I did a little trolling together, early 
one morning.” 

“Yes,” said Pauline Shane. “I guess 
that’s—yes, dark and thin—” 

They rowed away, waving back at her. 
She watched their legendary figures fading 
across the silent, rosy water. 

“It’s sort of silly, dear,” she said, when 
they were gone. “Isn’t it? For them to 
be talking about you, when you’re really 
right here in the boat! Right here in—” 

She buried her face in damp, fishy hands. 
The oars trailed loosely along the rosy 
mirror. There were no more boats near by. 

In the mellow moonlight, she could talk 
to Marty again, hold up her face and smile 
brightly, not worry whether anybody was 
around. She could confront the ugly fate 
which had taken his body from her. 

“It’s funny,” she was saying. “I keep 
talking to you down there, and to you 
right here in the boat, and it’s all the same. 
And when you’re asleep down there, I ’ll be 
asleep over at the hotel. . . . Marty, 
it doesn’t seem so long, at all. Life is so 
long that it doesn’t seem to be any time. 
So long that it’s short. . . . You get 
what I mean, don’t you, sweetheart? It 
doesn’t need to be any longer than I want to 
make it. Oh, I know you wouldn’t want 
me to do it! But I’ve thought about 
this for some time. Up here in our lake. 
Such a quiet place. Maybe they wouldn’t 
ever find me. 1 could go deep, deep 


own sleeping porch. Almost immediately 
she heard him snoring. But Vicky lay 
awake for nervous, restless, unreasoning 
hours. 

Once she said aloud, “I wonder why he 
didn’t tell me he had seen her?” and then, 
sensibly, “ Well, what if he does like her? 
What if he does think she’s the most 
beautiful woman he ever saw? Men don’t 
break up their whole lives just because 
they meet a beautiful woman—she’s de¬ 
voted to her husband, anyway; at least 
that’s the impression she gives, and we’ve 
all got children—” 

Hours of it. Hours of tossing wakefully, 
when she was so tired and needed her sleep 
so badly! 

“He wants me to call,” Vicky said, ex¬ 
hausted and nervous and more wakeful 
than ever, as the clock struck an inexo¬ 
rable three. “Well, I’ll call! I’ll ask them 
to dinner. I’ll keep an eye on her from 
now on!” 

(To be continued) 


down . . . sandy and cool and wet—” 
Then she said, “But you’re here in the 
boat, and of course I wouldn’t want to 
leave you now. You’re here with your ham 
sandwiches and things: that bluegill, you 
have it, it wasn ’t the old man. I remember 
the time you showed me why they call 
them bluegills. And the sunfish, too. And 
that great big bass you caught, once. . . . 
The quiet things we didn’t know until we 
found Birch Lake. . . . But this is our 
week-end, darling, and I won’t leave you 
until it’s over.” 

I T WAS midnight when she rowed labori¬ 
ously back to the landing. The man who 
rented out the boats and tackle had gone 
to bed. Pauline’s hands were sore from the 
oars, but she managed to drag the boat up 
on the beach. Some time before, she had 
dropped the sack of food overboard. She 
didn’t care about eating it. That food was 
for Marty and herself, while they were 
fishing on their week-end together. 

She walked back to the hotel. After she 
had bathed and put on the green-and-fawn 
robe once more, she lay down across the 
bed. Pauline lay there, awake for hours, 
staring through the window at the cushions 
of maple boughs. . . . "Here we are, 
sweetheart. This is our week-end, darling. 
We’re here together.” . . . 

Looked as if it would rain, all the morn¬ 
ing. The air was banked with clouds, the 
air was very hot, and the lake shone in 
metallic patches of gray and purple oil. 

Pauline had started walking, early in the 
morning. She thought that she and Marty 
would walk around the edge of the lake, 
just as they used to do so often. It was a 
very bad thing for her to undertake, be¬ 
cause the sun had been hidden for a while, 
and then it had made a fire out of itself 
inside a flat furnace of clouds, and there 
wasn’t any janitor who was willing to turn 
off that furnace. 

And more especially it was a bad thing 
for her to do, because Marty said less and 
less, and Pauline Shane said more and 
more, and she began to say it out loud. 
Loud enough for anyone to hear. 

She had worn her new blouse, because it 
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was blue silk and Marty loved frail, blue 
things on her. But she had worn the tweed 
skirt and low-heeled shoes because she was 
going to the woods, and it turned out that 
it was a very wise thing for her to do—to 
wear those shoes. She was so busy talking 
that she began to ignore the muddy places, 
and she sank in over her ankles. 

She said, “Look what I went and did, 
honeybunch! Stepped in the mud and got 
all dirty. And these shoes, precious—1 ’ll 
just have to buy a new pair. Because 
they’re ruined. Absolutely ruined, my 
sweetheart!” 

Reminded her of an ancient song Marty 
liked; they had it on an old phonograph 
record—Gene Austin singing . . . What 
good are my shoes to me unless they walk me 
straight to you? She kept saying it, over and 
over. . . . “And that’s God’s honest 
truth, lover-boy. What good are my shoes 
to me? No good. No good, because they 
can't take me to see you. I’m no good to 
you, and you’re no good to me, unless we 
can keep spending our week-end together.” 

She laughed, not softly. . . . Unless 
they walk me straight to you. 

V\ THEN girls like Pauline Shane go away 
VV to Birch Lake or some such place for 
phantom week-ends, they’re more inter¬ 
ested in the frail beauties—the smooth 
silks of fawn-and-green. They don’t ex¬ 
pect to spend much time hiking through 
the marshes. Maybe Pauline hadn’t con¬ 
sidered that phase of it enough; maybe she 
wasn’t prepared emotionally. 

Well, it got so she didn't see the marsh 
at all, or the cottages which appeared in 
occasional sprawling phalanx, with fishing 
poles leaned beside screened porches and 
bathing suits hanging out to dry. . . . 
And she didn’t notice the brushy wood¬ 
land or feel the rocks which grated on her 
ankles, or care about the stiff branches 
which reached out to rip her hair. The air 
grew hotter and hotter, stuffed with 
bubbling thunder, and after a while the 
thunder boiled over. And then there was 
rain. 

It was two o’clock by that time, and all 
the little white rowboats and pink canoes 
had scurried in to shore, chased by the 
mounting white-caps of a remarkably big 
storm on a remarkably small lake. No one 
was loafing around out in Johnson’s tim¬ 
ber, so there was no one to see Pauline 
when she came by. 

She was almost around the lake, then, 
and in some strange manner the rain had 
made her feel much calmer. Just John¬ 
son’s timber, and then another field, and 
then a few cottages, and after that the 
town. And then she’d be clear around, 
and there would be many things for her to 
do. She no longer considered hiding down 
in the lake where no one would ever find 
her. It would be just as simple to dress 
up—bathe away the mud and scratches, 
the harrowing stains of her walk around the 
lake . . . dress up in the new robe, and 
the tone of hose which Marty always 
liked so well, and then lie down across the 
bed in the hotel room, and maybe find 
Marty there with her when she awakened. 

She said, “Life, Marty. Just as I’ve 
said. It’s so long that it can be the short¬ 
est thing in the world. ... I had my 
choice, sweetheart. Either go on, alone- 
hating it all, hating myself—not wanting 
to look at anyone, not wanting to live in a 


noisy world which doesn’t contain you. 
Either that, or else come up here—” 

The rain was dripping from trees still, 
and Pauline Shane was very wet. She 
walked steadily through the undergrowth, 
her eyes gray-black and looking far away. 
And once she gazed through a low place in 
the bushes and thought she saw Marty 
coming toward her across the field. 

Which was absurd, because Marty Ray- 
den was right there. Had been, all along. 

“Oh, love,” she told him, “when they 
took you away and put you in that awful 
place, when they shut the door and 
wouldn’t let me in, I didn’t think that 
we’d have this heavenly week-end to¬ 
gether. I had a notion it was all over, for 
good. But I was crazy, Marty. Nothing’s 
ever over, for good . . . you were so 
brave, so damned brave, and then the 
bravery of your ordinary life stopped— 
that quick—for the time being. Somebody 
took out a revolver, and shot, and that did 
it. It stopped you and stopped me. Just 
for the time being.” 

She said, looking ahead, “That’s you, 
over at the edge of the woods. I can’t 
understand what you’re doing over there. 
Three Marty Raydens, maybe. One here 
with me, one over at the edge of the woods, 
and one serving life in Joliet.” 

The second Marty began to run when he 
saw her coming, plunging toward her like a 
colt, tearing the bushes with his hands. He 
screamed, “Baby. Oh—Pauline!” 

“No,” she said, “not that Marty over 
there. Nor the one in Joliet, either. Just 
this sweetheart here with me.” . . . 

TT TOOK him a long time to wake her up. 
I But when she did awake, it was in a 
world of warm breath and forest silence—a 
queer world where she lay snug in bony 
arms which had become so soft and yield¬ 
ing all of a sudden. She whispered to him, 
saying nothing he could understand as 
speech, and yet everything which he could 
fully understand. 

“That’s all right, honey. It’ll be all 
right, hon. Yes. Yes. Yes.” 

She was able to tell him, “It isn’t long. 
I mean—life’s the shortest thing in the 
world. Can be.” 

He cried, in anguished thanksgiving, 
“They got Ruskopf—a gang of hoodlums 
got him, and finished him! He confessed, 
honey, before he died. Bridewell hospital. 
You knew I was innocent, but— There I 
was. Life! And he confessed. He shot 
Dan Krasky, and I knew it all along. The 
lawyers worked like slaves. I’m pardoned. 
It’s all right. Do you understand?” 

He had his arms around her, tighter than 
ever. “I’m through with ward-heeling, 
forever. I haven’t much dough, but I’ve 
got the gamest little wife in the world. 
I’m wiped clean—you won’t have to fall 
back on your maiden name again. Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Rayden . . . the whole 
world! We’ll tell—” 

Her* mind was whirling, wickedly, 
wickedly. “You knew. You guessed I’d 
be here—with you.” 

“For me.” He brushed her chin with 
his lips. “ It was our place. Just ours. Al¬ 
ways. You weren’t at your room in Chi¬ 
cago, and somehow I thought you might 
have come up here.” 

“New robe," said Pauline. “Kind of 
negligee. You’ll be—you were—crazy 
about it.” Then she fainted again. 


+ + + + + 
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remain undiscovered. On October 3rd, for 
instance, the federal agents found a still 
operating in the heart of New York City. 
It could turn out 2,000 gallons a day. That 
particular still, by the way, isn’t included 
in the figures I have mentioned. The con¬ 
tinued high rate of seizure shows either 
that the number in existence is beyond 
belief or that they are constantly replaced. 

Q. How does this record of seizures 
compare with pre-repeal? 

A. In 1932 the enforcement officials got 
16,000 stills. They were doing even better 
in 1933, but then the staff was cut and 
seizures dropped by two thirds. 

Q. What is the best available estimate 
for the consumption of legal spirits during 
the first year of repeal? 

A. About 57,000,000 gallons, of which 
about 30,000,000 gallons represent whisky. 
This is far below the pre-prohibition con¬ 
sumption. That came to about 130,000,000 
gallons, of which 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 
gallons were whisky. 

Q. Does this mean we are growing more 
sober? Or are we drinking at least as much 
bootleg as legal stuff? 

A. I’m afraid it’s the latter, that many 
an American is more loyal to his boot¬ 
legger and his own greed than he is to the 
law. How else can you explain the dis¬ 
crepancy in consumption? You can’t make 
sense out of 57,000,000 gallons in 1934 as 
against 130,000,000, on the average, in the 
years immediately before prohibition. We 
have, besides, a larger population. Too, 
women are drinking when they didn’t use 
to. 

Q. How many arrests for bootlegging 
have been made since December, 1933? 

A. Most of such arrests have been or 
should have been made by the states; no 
reports of these are made to Washington. 
As regards federal activities, thus far in 
1934 there have been 14,101 arrests for 
operating illegal stills. That’s an excellent 
showing, by the way. Only 6,955 such 
arrests were made in 1932. 

Q. But, as far as Uncle Sam is concerned, 
the bootlegger—that is, the man who sells 
at wholesale or retail illegally—goes mer¬ 
rily on his way? 

A. Oh, no! That isn’t true at all. The 
FACA codes make it a violation to disobey 
the laws of any state, whether that state is 
wet or dry. It’s a violation, of course, to 
transport liquor into a dry state. 

Q. What’s the punishment? 

A. We can revoke or suspend the per¬ 
mits under which distillers, rectifiers, im¬ 
porters, and wholesalers operate. That 
puts them out of business. We can also 
institute criminal proceedings, which may 
result in fines. But the legitimate industry 
is being pretty careful. 

Q. Does the federal government at¬ 
tempt to catch bootleggers when the dry 
states request such aid? 

A. Yes. But I don’t think there has 
been any direct request for federal inter¬ 
vention. Certainly the time has arrived 
for a new war on the bootlegger—in both 
wet and dry states. As long as he exists, 
every plan of regulation is in danger. You 
can’t accomplish either reform in drinking 
habits or improved revenues as long as the 
bootlegger flourishes. Neither can you do 


much to stop violations by licensed dealers. 
Both the federal and state governments 
must work together. 

Q. Would the solution be easier if all the 
states were wet? 

A. In my judgment, yes. The dry states 
are a problem to all enforcement authori¬ 
ties. They offer a paradise for the boot¬ 
legger. Such states perpetuate what I 
might call the “prohibition frame of mind” 
—that resistance to law which deprives en¬ 
forcement officials of public support. 

Q. Isn’t much of the bootleg liquor 
about as palatable as some of the new, raw 
legitimate stuff? 

A. That question calls for a mere 
opinion, based on a preliminary guess as to 
what the bootlegger’s stuff really is. A 
large section of the public apparently finds 
it palatable enough. The bootlegger, you 
know, learned a lot about blending prior to 
repeal. He knows more, perhaps, than 
many of the legal manufacturers did at 
first. Possibly it’s true that he has certain 
stocks of really good whisky which he can 
use in blending. He developed quick¬ 
aging processes, one or two of them promis¬ 
ing enough to have been bought by legal 
distillers. With all this knowledge and 
technic, he can meet the taste of his mar¬ 
ket. Besides, he can offer his wares more 
cheaply. He doesn’t pay taxes! 

Q. That, of course, leads to the heart of 
the problem—taxation. Didn’t the fed¬ 
eral government and many of the states 
see a get-rich-quick opportunity in liquor 
revenues? 

A. I’m unwilling to make a sweeping in¬ 
dictment on that. The congressional com¬ 
mittees which drafted the taxes all agreed 
that the amount of revenue must be 
secondary to getting the bootlegger out. 
Of course, my view is that they put the 
taxes too high. I’ve said so repeatedly. 
Experience shows I was right. As for the 
states? Well, it’s impossible to generalize. 
Their taxes run from nothing up to $1.10 a 
gallon. 

Q. Would lowered federal and state 
taxes—with reduced import levies—spell 
doom for the bootlegger? 

A. Yes, if coupled with vigorous federal 
and state law enforcement; but taxes must 
be slashed to a point which eliminates a 
large part of the margin of profit for the 
illicit dealer. The bootlegger has very 
heavy expenses; he must secure conceal¬ 
ment and protection. The bootlegger 
could not get along under a moderate tax 
even if, thereby, he could slightly under¬ 
sell his legal competitors. A host of buyers 
patronize him only because he undersells 
sharply. 

Q. Assuming, then, that such moderate 
taxes can be arrived at, the bootlegger will 
vanish? 

A. I can’t say he would vanish imme¬ 
diately. He has been entrenched for 
thirteen years. Drastic lowering of taxes, 
with vigorous enforcement all along the 
line by both state and federal law, will do 
it. We shall have to attack the bootlegger 
with all the weapons there are; by eco¬ 
nomic warfare and every other hostile 
measure. It’s time to stop burying our 
heads in the sand, and see to it that en¬ 
forcement comes. Every dollar spent in 


rooting out the criminal producers will be 
recovered, many times over, in taxes. 

Q. How do you keep the bootlegger 
from buying legitimate liquor in a wet 
state with low taxes and selling it in a 
state with relatively high taxes? 

A. Bootleggers are doing just that. Of 
course, the police of the various states are 
trying to stop it. But the amount of 
liquor flowing across such state lines must 
be considerable. The opportunity for 
profit is there. 

Q. Isn’t it also true that you can buy 
legitimate liquor—that is, standard brands 
—in dry states at lower prices than in the 
wet states? 

A. We hear so. No taxes are paid, 
naturally. We also hear that bootleg stuff 
is flowing from the dry to the wet states. 
But all that business is still in the dark. 
It’s new. The enforcement authorities 
have little definite information. 

Q. How is it that so-called “retailers” in 
dry states, such as Idaho, pay liquor taxes 
to the federal government? 

A. That’s a strange situation. It grew 
out of the fact that the federal government 
requires every wholesaler or retailer to 
take out an occupational tax stamp. The 
stamps were issued for a considerable time 
by the Treasury Department without ref¬ 
erence to the laws of the particular states. 
This was done because the stamps don’t 
really give anybody a right to do anything. 
They merely prove payment of a federal 
tax. 

Q. But it’s true, isn’t it, that certain of 
the holders pretended the stamps were 
licenses? 

A. Undoubtedly. In Georgia, for ex¬ 
ample, it turned out that a lot of people 
had wholesalers’ stamps and they tried to 
create the impression that it gave them the 
right to sell. The only real value of the 
stamps was to eliminate trouble with 
the federal authorities for failure to pay the 
occupational tax. The holders would still 
have to satisfy the federal and state laws 
regarding selling. 

Q. What about distilleries in dry states? 

A. All of our permits have been granted 
in accordance with the laws of the states. 
But Kentucky, still theoretically dry, 
wanted to have her distilleries operate for 
sale outside the state, and so we granted 
permits. 

Q. What control system seems most 
nearly perfect to you? 

A. It would not be wise for me to com¬ 
ment on the systems of the various states. 
To me, the most successful system is the 
British one. This makes a license an asset 
of permanent value to the man who holds 
it. The British reduce the number of 
licenses from time to time, and so each 
becomes increasingly valuable. The holder 
can get quite a lot of money for it when he 
quits business. In addition to this, the 
British have done a good deal in limiting 
the hours of sale, and this interferes with 
the man who sets out to get drunk. 

Q. Is the state monopoly system work¬ 
ing well? 

A. I won’t answer that. But if you 
want to know whether I’m for that system 
I’ll say that I view it with some doubt. 
Eleven states, I think, have created such 
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monopolies. Frankly, I don’t think they 
can render the service which the public de¬ 
mands. Unless you have a large number of 
state stores and run some of them at a loss 
—unless you provide exactly what the 
customers want—the bootlegger will be 
patronized. It’s a matter of record that 
prices are very high in some of the state 
stores. 

Q. Do not such stores open a new door 
to graft and corruption? 

A. Naturally. The state monopoly 
makes possible the building of a political 
machine. It’s hard to get enough honest 
employees or to pay them enough to 
eliminate dishonesty. Such a system can 
easily destroy the honesty of even the best 
state administration. 1 say it’s a bad sys¬ 
tem because it is fraught with that danger. 

Q. But the state monopolies work in 
Canada, don’t they? 

A. Some think they do; but we must not 
forget that Canada had but a brief period 
of prohibition and never developed a tre¬ 
mendous bootleg industry as we did. In 
Canada dissatisfied customers cannot turn 
instantly to an illicit dealer, as they can 
and do here. The monopoly system can 
operate there, even if it gives service below 
the desired standard. 

Q. What is being done to prevent the re¬ 
establishment of the old alliance between 
politics and the liquor trade? 

A. In the old days that was largely 
based on the desire of the producer to get 
hold of retail outlets. It was through these 
retail outlets, in turn, that he maintained 
his political contacts. We’ve gone to the 
heart of that. The FACA codes contain 
drastic provisions against control or owner¬ 
ship of retail outlets by the wholesaler or 
producer. I think we have been successful 
in enforcing these provisions with respect 
to the distiller or rectifier. We are just 
getting started with the wholesaler. The 
brewer, who is not under federal permit, is 
restrained from violations only by the fear 
of criminal prosecution, which is slow and 
results only in fines. 

Q. President Roosevelt pledged that the 
saloon would never return; what have you 
done to have that pledge kept? 

A. The character of the place where 
liquor is sold for consumption on the 
premises is entirely a matter of the local 
traffic, and the FACA does not and should 
not control that traffic. 

Q. Not even to the extent of throwing 
your moral influence against the saloon? 

A. I should think not. It is purely a 
matter of what each state wants. If a 
state wants to have the saloon it is en¬ 
titled, under the Twenty-first Amend¬ 
ment, to have it. The President can throw 
his moral weight against the saloon with 
propriety, but it is not within the province 
of this particular federal agency. 

Q. Ever since repeal the public has been 
grumbling about high prices of liquor; 
what is being done to lower them? 

A. Well, if you’ll recall what I said 
about costs and taxes you will realize that 
nothing can be done about the cheaper 
grades until taxes are cut. I find that 
nearly all the complaints are coming, how¬ 
ever, from people who are outraged at 
paying $5 or $6 for bottled-in-bond stuff. 
There is hardly any of that left. 

Q. What is the difference between 
ordinary and “bottled-in-bond” liquor? 

A. There may not be any difference. 

* + 


Liquor cannot be bottled in bond until it 
has been in charred oak barrels in govern¬ 
ment custody for at least four years. The 
customer who buys it is sure of that. But 
non-bonded liquor may have been stored 
just as long and may be just as good. 

Q. Why did so-called “blended liquor” 
get such a black eye shortly after repeal? 

A. It was a very unfortunate thing that 
it did; much of the best and most expensive 
liquor before prohibition was blended. 
The sudden bad reputation of blends was 
probably due to the fact that some of those 
made just after repeal were made by peo¬ 
ple who had lost the art and also, I’m 
afraid, by people who thought the public 
would buy anything. A good many of the 
early blends were made with too little old 
whisky. In others, instead of using neutral 
spirits with the aged whisky base they used 
young, raw whisky. Then the state au¬ 
thorities began to complain, and the news¬ 
papers took it up. 

Q. And all this encouraged the boot¬ 
legger to continue in trade? 

A. I’m certain that it did. 

Q. How does the quality of spirits and 
wines compare with before prohibition? 

A. I’m sure there are considerable sup¬ 
plies that are just as good. I would also 
say that a lot is being sold which is much 
worse. I know that the American wine pro¬ 
ducers have had some trouble because 
their vineyards had in some cases been 
grafted to grapes which were not of the 
best type for wine. But I’ll say this: that 
anybody who takes the trouble and deals 
with reputable dealers can get just as good 
wines and spirits as he ever could. 

Q. If he has the money? 

A. Naturally, if he has the money. 

Q. Do you favor educational propa¬ 
ganda to increase the use of wine and beer? 

A. Yes, I do. I think a successful cam¬ 
paign to that end would be the best possi¬ 
ble temperance measure. I think we ought 
to release the beer and wine industries as 
far as possible from the control, particu¬ 
larly retail, which is imposed on the spirits 
industry. Wine never will be a saloon 
drink, never has been. Now you can’t buy 
it except from the same establishment and 
under the same conditions as whisky and 
gin. 

Q. What about free-and-easy drinking 
in this age of motors? What truth is there 
in the charge that arrests for drunken 
driving are increasing? 

A. I hope they are. Every drunken 
driver is a public menace, and I should like 
to see police efficiency increase everywhere 
enough to end that menace; but increases 
in such arrests prove nothing as to increase 
in drinking. They may show nothing but 
changes in police methods or activity. 
Fanatical drys present statistics from com¬ 
munities which make the worst showing. 
Enthusiastic wets do the reverse. I notice 
the drys repeatedly state that in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., accidents in which drunken 
driving was a factor were increasing. But 
they do not point out that the total number 
of accidents had decreased, which could 
not have happened if drinking among 
drivers had increased. I don’t think you 
can prove anything by such figures. 

Q. So you feel, on the whole, that repeal 
has thus far been a success? 

A. Without the slightest question; but 
it will be much more of a success as time 
goes on. 

* + + 
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give off their characteristic tarry odor and 
a thin, sultry haze surrounded the white 
dome of the Capitol. Even the offices in 
the big Congressional Building seemed 
stuffy. 

Smiling, she had watched J. P. depart 
shortly before noon for lunch and his 
Saturday afternoon’s golf. He deserved 
a little relaxation, she thought, after a hard 
week in the House ... a fine man, J. P. 

She dropped into a drawer the sheets 
she had been typing. Another new bill, 
about ready to go to the public printer. 
There would be time for a facial, she 
thought, as well as lunch. “Going aboard 
the yacht!” That had sounded pretty 
swanky, then, for a mere private secretary. 

r T'HE invitation had come as a surprise, 
but there seemed no good reason why 
she should not accept it. A party of con¬ 
genial people, Mr. Ogden had said, whom 
she might like to meet. A chance to get 
away from the hot city for an afternoon and 
evening. Her surprise had come from the 
fact that she did not know Stephen Ogden 
very well. One of the ablest lawyers in 
Washington, a lobbyist, people said, but 
at least he harbored no designs upon her 
virtue. She had laughed at that, having 
found him invariably friendly and kind. 
He liked young people, he said, with his 
shrewd, gay smile . . . found stimulation 
in his contacts with them. 

Her hurried lunch, at a drug store, had 
provided time for the facial . . . Mr. 
Ogden had said there would be a young 
man from New York on board, a recent 
appointee in one of the government 
bureaus, with whom she might flirt. She 
had thought of that pleasantly as the girl 
rubbed cold cream into her face. 

Congenial people! They had not seemed 
to her particularly so as she stepped be¬ 
neath the brilliantly striped awning which 
covered the house boat’s upper deck. 
Congressman Hopper, for example, dis¬ 
cussing politics with Mr. Ogden ... a 
handsome man, his face, like a pale cameo, 
made her think of a preacher, an actor. 
But . . . old. Mrs. Baudoine was younger 
—thirty-two or three, perhaps—with her 
straw-blond type it was not easy to say. 
Slender and svelte, the figure of a girl, but 
with lines of experience about her clever, 
cynical mouth, and eyes very searching, 
direct. Cold eyes, Evelyn had thought, 
but not hard. Mrs. Arthur Baudoine, wife 
of a distinguished architect; Evelyn had 
seen her name many times in the society 
columns. There had been some scandal 
about her but she could not remember 
what it was. 

The man at Mrs. Baudoine’s elbow, 
Lewis Raskin, had also been old. Care¬ 
lessly dressed in baggy gray flannels, with 
a superb star-sapphire on one of his thick, 
hairy fingers. A newspaper owner, Mr. 
Ogden confided; to Evelyn he had seemed 
gross—gross and florid, with a massive, 
tawny head and small yellow-red eyes 
that made her think of a lizard. 

And finally the young man from New 
York—Hugh Strawn—with whom she was 
supposed to flirt! Even in her present 
terror she could smile at that. Small, 
dapper, smartly well dressed . . . Fifth 
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. . . Park Avenue. A financial expert, he 
told her, from a well-known university’s 
staff. He looked like a bond salesman. 
The flirtation had ended before it began, 
with Mr. Strawn telling her about the girl 
he was engaged to, in New York. 

A curious group of people, and a curious, 
unsatisfying trip. Mrs. Baudoine, Con¬ 
gressman Hopper, Mr. Strawn, and Odgen 
had spent most of the afternoon playing 
bridge, while Mr. Raskin bored her with 
tales of his prowess as a fisherman. The 
only interesting man on board, she had 
thought, was the young engineer, whose 
lean, wind-tanned face she had glimpsed 
through the windows of the pilot house. 
He had held her in his arms during that 
terrible moment at the door. She shud¬ 
dered now at thought of it . . . Mr. Og¬ 
den, so suddenly dead, lying white and still 
across the bloodstained table. 

Steps along the corridor. The young 
man, with Congressman Hopper, about to 
join them. Evelyn sat very still and pale 
in her chair, serenely, even tragically, 
beautiful. At least, so Kenneth Neilson 
thought, as he came into the room. 

The little group now gathered in the 
Vesta’s main cabin, although of such 
widely different types, seemed united by a 
common bond of fear. They waited in 
bleak, expectant silence while Congress¬ 
man Hopper seated himself before a small 
wicker table, placed Mr. Ogden’s brief¬ 
case upon it. Kenneth Neilson, leaning 
against the wall, watched Evelyn Burt; 
the tragic situation in which the girl now 
found herself had not, he noticed, de¬ 
stroyed her fine distinction. 

In this she presented a striking contrast 
to Mrs. Baudoine, who sat next to her. 
The latter had lost all her glittering sheen, 
and was huddled in a chair as though the 
fires of adversity had suddenly melted her, 
caused her to run into a dull and clumsy 
replica of herself. Her hair was in disorder, 
her eyes were red. 

Hugh Strawn, at her right, pulled 
savagely at his small decorative mustache. 
Able, self-sufficient under normal con¬ 
ditions, he now gazed hopelessly at the 
floor as though confronted by problems 
which even his acute and well-trained 
brain could not solve. 

On a couch near the doorway, Lewis 
Raskin crouched like a tawny but aging 
cat. His small, reddish eyes were furtive, 
in spite of the air of arrogance which usu¬ 
ally dominated them. 

■ROR a long moment no one spoke. Then 

Congressman Hopper, realizing that the 
others were waiting for him, raised his thin, 
aristocratic hand in a characteristic ges¬ 
ture, the gesture of one accustomed to 
speaking in public. 

“We are confronted, my friends,” he 
said gravely, “by a difficult, a very dan¬ 
gerous, situation, and I scarcely know how 
to begin.” For a moment he hesitated, 
his eyes seeking the brief-case at his elbow. 

Kenneth Neilson stepped forward. 

“It seems to me our first job is to find 
out who killed Mr. Ogden!” he exclaimed. 
“Now. that he’s dead, it looks as if I, 
being in charge of this boat, am entitled 
to represent him. Why are you all so 


anxious to keep the police out of this af¬ 
fair? My idea is to signal for help, have 
the Vesta pulled off the mud, turn matters 
over to the authorities at once.” 

Congressman Hopper sighed, fumbling 
with the straps of the brief-case. 

“Sit down, young man,” he said, “and 
I will tell you why we cannot do as you 
suggest. I assume,” he went on, glancing 
about the cabin, “that you all agree.” 

Mrs. Baudoine glanced at the brief-case 
as though it might have held a nest of 
cobras. 

“The first thing to do,” she exclaimed, 
“is to throw that thing overboard!” 

"Not while I’m around.” Kenneth Neil¬ 
son laid his hand upon the case. “I can’t 
let you destroy Mr. Ogden’s private 
papers. There may be evidence in here to 
show who killed him.” 

“That is true,” Congressman Hopper 
agreed. “To do what you suggest, Mrs. 
Baudoine, would make us all accessories 
after the fact.” 

“Who would know?” Mrs. Baudoine 
persisted. 

“He would,” remarked the congress¬ 
man dryly, nodding toward the young 
engineer. 

TEWIS RASKIN glared at Neilson as 
^ though he could agreeably have thrown 
him overboard, as well. 

“Look here, young fellow!” he burst 
out. “Ogden invited us aboard this boat 
to frame a crooked deal against the 
government. Keep quiet!” he snarled 
over the protests of Strawn and Mrs. 
Baudoine. “It’s got to be explained. He 
wanted us to do something that would 
have taken the guts out of certain pending 
legislation . . . and put him in a position 
to make a pot of money for himself and his 
friends. A raw deal, of course.” 

“If you will allow me,” interrupted Con¬ 
gressman Hopper, “I think I can explain 
the matter somewhat more clearly.” 

“All I can say is,” Mr. Raskin shouted, 
hurling himself back on the couch, “who¬ 
ever killed him did a good job!” 

Kenneth Neilson looked at him. 

“If that’s the way you feel about it,” he 
said, “I don’t see why you came on this 
trip with him.” 

“Why the hell should you?” Raskin 
snapped. “I don’t run around telling my 
reasons for doing things to cabin boys.” 

“Raskin . . . please!” Congressman 
Hopper’s voice was harsh with reproof. 

“We didn’t know,” Mrs. Baudoine whis¬ 
pered, “when we left Washington. At 
least I didn’t.” 

“Nor I,” remarked Hugh Strawn de¬ 
jectedly. 

Congressman Hopper rose from the 
table; his shoulders seemed bent beneath 
an intolerable burden. 

“Just a moment, please,” he said, 
silencing them all with a gesture. “As 
Mr. Raskin has just stated, young man” 
—he fixed his troubled eyes on Kenneth 
Neilson—“Mr. Ogden did plan a fraud 
upon the government. He needed certain 
persons, in key positions, to assist him in 
carrying it out. We in this room happen 
to occupy such positions. That was his 
reason for inviting us on his boat.” 
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“But not for your having accepted,” 
Neilson exclaimed. 

“As far as I am concerned,” replied the 
congressman in a tired voice, “I knew 
nothing of his intentions until last night. 
1 supposed our run down the river would 
be a mere pleasure jaunt. After supper, 
when I am sure we all expected to be on 
our way back to Washington, he proposed 
this infamous scheme.” 

“Which you of course indignantly re¬ 
jected,” Neilson said. 

“It was not quite so simple as that. Mr. 
Ogden gave us no opportunity to refuse. 
He insisted that we each come to his room 
alone, discuss the matter in private. There 
were arguments of a personal nature, he 
hinted, which he would like to present.” 

“You mean, I suppose,” said Neilson, 
“that Mr. Ogden planned to bribe, even to 
blackmail, you into doing as he asked?” 

“Speaking for myself,” replied the con¬ 
gressman, “that is correct.” 

“And I take it the arguments he in¬ 
tended to use, whatever they were, are 
probably contained in this brief-case.” 

“So far as I am personally concerned, 
yes.” Congressman Hopper agreed. “Re¬ 
garding the others I know no more than 
you do.” 

“How about it?” Neilson asked. 

“I’ve already told you, haven’t I?” 
said Raskin grimly. “What do you sup¬ 
pose I was raving about?” 

“I thought you understood,” snapped 
Mrs. Baudoine, “why I wanted the brief¬ 
case thrown overboard.” 

“And you, Mr. Strawn?” 

“I’m with the rest!” 

V'ENNETH NEILSON went up to 
Evelyn Burt, stood by her chair. His 
eyes grew suddenly warm. 

“And you, Miss Burt? Would you also 
like to have the contents of this satchel 
. . . suppressed?” 

Evelyn looked up at him; as their 
glances met, a trace of color showed for 
the first time in the even whiteness of her 
cheeks. 

“Yes,” she said. “Not on my own ac¬ 
count; there is something . . . someone 
else. Oh ... I’d rather not explain, 
please . . . but Mr. Ogden . . .” 

She sat for a moment staring at her 
clasped hands. There were no rings on 
them, Kenneth Neilson noticed. 

“Yes?” he urged. “Mr. Ogden . . .” 

“Mr. Ogden had secured certain in¬ 
formation which would . . . hurt some¬ 
one I ... I love. It is in there ... in a 
brown envelope! I’d give a great deal to 
have it destroyed!” 

Kenneth Neilson did not miss the girl’s 
hesitation, her embarrassment in choice of 
words. “Someone I love.” He had not 
thought of that. 

“Look here!” Raskin exclaimed im¬ 
patiently. “What’s all this third-degree 
stuff about? Where do you get off, young 
fellow? You’re the motorman, aren’t you? 
The chauffeur of this bus? ” 

“I am in charge of it, as Mr. Ogden’s 
representative,” Neilson snapped. “I’ve 
told you that before. And as his repre¬ 
sentative I intend to see that his interests 
are fully protected. Get me?” There was 
no friendliness in his glance. 

Congressman Hopper waved a pacify¬ 
ing hand. 

“So you can see, young man,” he said, 
“why we cannot afford at this juncture 
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to call in the police! You know what will 
happen, of course . . . the letters or other 
documents contained in that case will be 
made public, thus bringing irreparable 
damage, if not utter ruin, to several inno¬ 
cent persons along with the one who is 
guilty. In addition, should there be evi¬ 
dence in this satchel bearing on the pur¬ 
pose Mr. Ogden had in arranging this trip, 
a scandal may result which would shock 
the nation. It is to prevent these things, 
Mr. Neilson, that I have ordered you not 
to summon the police until we have first 
made an effort to find out who killed 
Stephen Ogden ourselves.” 

“We can’t all have killed him, you 
know!” added Hugh Strawn. “Why 
should the rest of us suffer? I agree with 
Mrs. Baudoine. We ought to throw that 
satchel overboard.” 

“You forget, don’t you?” Kenneth Neil¬ 
son said grimly, “that if it contains evi¬ 
dence to prove one of you guilty, that 
evidence will clear all the others. Unless 
the murderer is ready to confess, we must 
either open the satchel ourselves or let the 
police do it. And since I am Mr. Ogden’s 
representative . . .” He placed his hand 
on the small leather case. 

“No!” Hugh Strawn exclaimed, spring¬ 
ing forward. 

“Couldn’t we pay you to keep quiet?” 
Mrs. Baudoine begged. 

“Right!” exclaimed Raskin. “See here, 
young fellow. We’re all in a hell of a mess. 

If we throw this thing into the river will 
you keep your eyes and mouth shut—for, 
say, ten thousand bucks?” 

Neilson stared at him, shaking his head. 

“You people don’t need to try to bribe 
me,” he said. “Just go ahead . . . throw 
it in. My word wouldn’t amount to any¬ 
thing, against all five of yours. You could 
say I was lying . . . that there had never 
been any such papers . . . and get away 
with it. But don’t forget, if you do, you 
may be losing the only opportunity you’ll 
ever have to find out who really committed 
this murder. It’s bound to be one of you. 

If the rest want to run the risk of being un¬ 
justly convicted . . . go to it!” 

“How do we know you didn’t kill him 
yourself!” Raskin asked angrily. 

“That’s true,” assented Strawn. 

“All right.” Kenneth Neilson’s eyes 
hardened. “I’ll take my chances along 
with the rest.” He faced them, ironically 
smiling. “Whoever killed Mr. Ogden 
will, of course, want to destroy the proofs 
by throwing this satchel in the river. The 
others, being innocent, will side with me.” 

XTO ONE moved; presently Mrs. Bail- 
doine spoke. 

“It’s absurd, our quarreling,” she said. 
“Congressman Hopper is right. We must 
find the murderer. Why not ask this girl 
what she was doing in Mr. Ogden’s state¬ 
room? ” She pointed at Evelyn Burt. 

“That’s the idea,” Raskin agreed. 

“Be quiet, please!” Congressman Hop¬ 
per rapped on the table for silence. “I in¬ 
tended to question Miss Burt as soon as the 
matter of the brief-case was settled. None 
of us can afford to take the responsibility 
of throwing away possible proofs. Until 
the murderer is discovered, either by us or 
by the authorities, we shall all be under 
suspicion. 1 f this satchel contains evidence 
to help us, well and good. If not, its con¬ 
tents will be destroyed before we go ashore. 

“Miss Burt,” he went on almost re- 
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luctantly, “what were you doing in Mr. 
Ogden’s stateroom?” 

The girl raised her head, confused. 

“I went there to—to speak to him,” she 
said. 

“At what time?" 

“Why”—Evelyn passed her hand over 
her forehead as though to brush away dark 
memories—“it must have been close to 
four. I heard the ship’s clock strike eight 
times while I was there . . .” 

“Yes?” Congressman Hopper’s snow- 
white brows went up a trifle, and Kenneth 
Neilson made a swift gesture of dissent. 

“Guess she did it, all right!” Raskin 
muttered in an undertone to Strawn. 

“You were in Mr. Ogden’s room, you 
say, when the ship’s bell struck eight . . . 
thatis, fouro’clock?” Congressman Hopper 
went on. “ At what time did you come out?” 

“I do not know,” Evelyn Burt said. 

“I do!” exclaimed Raskin. “It was 
fourteen minutes past four. I looked at 
my watch.” 

“Then, Miss Burt, you must have been 
in the room at least fifteen minutes.” 

“Yes ... or longer. I’m not sure.” 

A GAIN Kenneth Neilson stared sharply 
at the girl and again she avoided his 

eyes. 

“Are you certain, Miss Burt,” he asked, 
“that you did not, in fact, enter Mr. Og¬ 
den’s room much later? After the crash?” 

“Oh, no. I was there before. But I 
didn’t . . .” she hesitated, stopped. 

“During which time, Miss Burt,” con¬ 
tinued the congressman, “I consider it 
my duty to inform you that this young 
man declares that in the neighborhood of 
four o’clock, while he was in the pilot 
house, he heard the report of a pistol.” 

“I said it might have been the report 
of a pistol,” Neilson interrupted sharply. 

“Still, whatever you heard, it was at a 
time when this young woman, according 
to her own statement, was in Mr. Ogden’s 
cabin. Did the rest of you hear anything?” 

“I did,” Mrs. Baudoine replied. “My 
room is next door. The sound wasn’t very 
loud. I thought it might have come from 
the engines. But there was a queer, dull 
report.” 

“At what time?” 

“I don’t remember exactly. Around 
four.” 

Congressman Hopper frowningly pol¬ 
ished his nose glasses. 

“You have told us, Miss Burt, that you 
went to Mr. Ogden’s room some time be¬ 
fore the ship’s bell struck the hour. Can 
you give us any idea how long before? 
Five minutes? Ten?” 

“Possibly. I don’t remember.” 

“I see.” Congressman Hopper’s eyes 
were very somber. “We have not heard 
your story yet, Miss Burt, but from the 
facts so far presented it would appear that 
you were with Mr. Ogden from some time 
before four o’clock until at least fourteen 
minutes past, and that during this period 
two persons heard what may have been a 
shot. When you came out of the room, we 
found Mr. Ogden lying there, dead. I very 
much fear that the police will hold you for 
his murder. All they need do is discover 
an adequate motive to make their case 
complete. Was there any such motive on 
your part?” 

Evelyn Burt leaned forward in her chair; 
a vivid scarlet had replaced the former 
pallor of her cheeks. 


“Yes!” she cried. “A man like that! A 
crook! A liar! A coward! Certainly I’d 
have been glad to see him dead! Glad to 
have killed him!” She paused, choking 
with emotion. 

“I see.” Congressman Hopper sighed. 
“And do you care to tell us what your 
reason for killing him was?” 

Evelyn Burt brushed the angry tears 
from her eyes. 

“I haven’t said I killed him! How do 
you know he wasn’t dead when I arrived? ” 

“That, Miss Burt,” said the congress¬ 
man coldly, “is your obvious defense. But 
as against it we know that instead of run¬ 
ning out, as you would.have done had you 
found him dead, and giving the alarm, you 
remained there with the door closed for at 
least fifteen minutes, during which time 
the shot was heard. As a lawyer I do not 
hesitate to say that the evidence so far 
given makes a very strong case against 
you. Why not confess, Miss Burt, and 
thus relieve the rest of us of suspicion?” 

“No! I didn’t kill him!” 

“But you admit sufficient motive?” 

“Yes!” 

“What was that motive, Miss Burt?” 

Evelyn Burt remained silent, and Con¬ 
gressman Hopper, sighing deeply, emptied 
the contents of the brief-case on the table 
—several brown manila envelopes, each 
bearing on its front a typewritten name. 
The others in the cabin leaned forward, 
tense, expectant, as the congressman 
opened one of the envelopes, drew out a 
thin sheaf of papers. 

Kenneth Neilson, standing beside him, 
saw on the top of it a picture cut from a 
newspaper . . . the portrait of a hand¬ 
some, middle-aged man. The printed cap¬ 
tion beneath read, “Herbert Pearsall.” 

Above were the words, “Now living at- 

K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., under 
the name of Henry Burt.” 

“Give it to me!” Evelyn Burt cried. 

Darting forward, she snatched the paper 
from Congressman Hopper’s fingers, would 
have torn it to bits if Lewis Raskin had not 
stopped her. 

“If you’re guilty,” he snarled, seizing her 
arm, “there’s no reason why the rest of us 
should suffer. Let’s have the truth!” 

Kenneth Neilson stepped forward, flung 
him halfway across the cabin. 

“Keep your hands off this lady!” he 
said, his eyes savage. “You’d best speak, 
miss,” he went on, turning to Evelyn. 

“Thanks!” The girl’s anger was gone; 
she faced Congressman Hopper gallantly. 

“Very well!” she said softly. “I’ll tell 
you what you want to know!” . . . 

ENNETH NEILSON touched the 
back of Evelyn’s chair. 

“You’d better sit down,” he said. 

The girl sank into it gratefully. Like the 
others, she showed signs of great nervous 
fatigue. Congressman Hopper sighed. 

“Go ahead, Miss Burt,” he said gently. 

The girl stared at the paper in her hand. 

“This man is my father,” she whispered. 
“I’ll tell you about him in a moment. But 
first I want you to know about Mr. Ogden. 
It happens that I’m private secretary to a 
member of the House who has just drafted 
an important bill. Mr. Ogden knew, I sup¬ 
pose, that in its final form it would pass 
through my hands for typing, before being 
sent to the printer. When I came on this 
trip I thought him just a kind, generous- 
hearted person who enjoyed doing nice 


things for hard-working secretaries.” She 
paused for a moment, her voice harsh with 
scorn. “Being a fool, I was flattered. I 
found out the truth when I went to see him 
at half past ten last night. 

“What he wanted me to do was change 
three words in that bill I’ve spoken of. 
Gave me a long, fatherly talk about the 
good of the country, and how important it 
was to have its great industries in strong, 
competent hands. The change—he had it 
typed out on a slip of paper—would not 
harm the public, he said, and would do 
certain people he represented a great deal 
of good. Twenty thousand dollars’ worth, 
as far as I was concerned. 

“T SAT there, wondering how long it had 
-*■ taken him and the other legal sharps in 
his office to figure this out. Harmless, he 
said. I remembered some other harmless 
legislation his crowd had sponsored . . . 
how easy they had made it, for instance, 
for rich men to dodge their income taxes. 
There would be no risk, he said, because 
others involved”—her eyes, bright with 
contempt, swept the circle of faces— 
“would back me up . . . take the respon¬ 
sibility. 

“Ten thousand was to be paid in cash 
... he had the amount with him, he said. 
The rest when the bill was passed. I stared 
at him, unable to decide which of us was 
the bigger fool ... he, for supposing I’d 
take the money, or I, for refusing it. How¬ 
ever, I said I wouldn’t sell out the people 
who trusted me. 

“Mr. Ogden, however, wasn’t as big a 
fool as I thought. He took these papers 
from his brief-case. This picture of my 
father. Dad’s wanted for murder, back in 
Tennessee. Shot a man in self-defense . . . 
in my. defense ... a political crook . . . 
friendly with the police. I needn’t tell 
you the story. Perjured witnesses . . . 
everything framed ... he hadn’t a chance 
for his life . . . until friends got him away. 
I suppose Ogden looked up my family, 
hoping to get something on me, and ran 
across this. Private detectives, of course. 
Anyway, he threatened to notify the 
police . . . tell them my father’s real 
name . . . where he could be found. 
That’s all. Advised me to go back to my 
stateroom and think things over. 

“I lay on my berth for hours, thinking. 
Couldn’t sleep, of course. After the storm 
I got up. I had to do something. He’d 
have sent Dad to the gallows. After a 
while an idea came to me. Why not tell 
Ogden I’d do as he asked, take the money, 
give it to Dad, put him on a boat for some 
place where he’d be safe? Once he’d got 
away I didn’t see how Ogden could do any¬ 
thing to me. I had no idea of doing what 
he wanted about the bill. But I thought 
this plan would give me time to get Dad 
out of the country. 

“I went to the mirror, fixed myself . . . 
I’d been crying and my face was a sight 
. . . started down the corridor. Everyone 
seemed to be asleep. But Mr. Ogden had 
said he expected to be up most of the night, 
and I could come back with my answer at 
any time. 

“When I got to his room there was a line 
of light under the door. I tapped once . . . 
twice . . . but got no answer, so I turned 
the knob, went in . . .” 

“Without receiving any reply to your 
knock?” the congressman asked. 

“Yes. . . . When I opened the door 
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he was sitting there at the table, his head 
on his arms, and I naturally concluded he 
had fallen asleep. So I spoke to him ...” 

“Having first closed the door behind 
you?” inquired Lewis Raskin. “Why?” 

“What I had to say to Ogden was con¬ 
fidential. And I preferred not to advertise 
the fact I was there in his room at that 
hour of the night. When he didn’t answer 
I went up to the table . . . saw the blood 
on it . . . the wound in his head.” 

Evelyn Burt paused for an instant. 

“And you mean to say”—Raskin’s 
cackling laugh broke the silence—“that 
you found him lying there, dead, and gave 
no alarm?” 

“I wanted to scream, of course,” Evelyn 
said quietly, “but I wanted something else 
a great deal more: these papers.” The girl 
glanced at the sheaf of documents in her 
hand. “I knew they were in his brief-case 
because I saw him put them there when i 
went out. They are a record of my father’s 
indictment by the grand jury . . . a hand¬ 
bill offering a reward for his arrest. I 
thought if I could destroy them, before I 
gave the alarm, he would be safe.” 

“Pretty cool hand, aren’t you?” Ras¬ 
kin’s lips curled in a sneer. “Cool enough 
to have shot him, I guess!” 

“Possibly,” Evelyn said. “But I 
didn’t.” 

“So . . . having closed the door,” re¬ 
sumed Congressman Hopper, “you pro¬ 
ceeded to open the brief-case.” 

“I didn’t open it, because . . .” ■ 

“TUST a moment.” Neilson raised his 
J hand. “Did you touch it?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” Congressman Hopper asked. 

“Because,” Evelyn continued, “just 
then I heard footsteps in the hall. I was 
afraid that whoever it was might be com¬ 
ing to see Mr. Ogden, just as I had, and if 
they found me there I should be accused of 
having murdered him.” 

“Without a pistol?” Lewis Raskin asked. 

“I could have thrown that out of the 
window.” 

“Yes,” Raskin muttered under his 
breath, “you sure could.” 

“For a moment I stood there,” Evelyn 
went on, “not knowing what to do. Then 
I saw the door to the bathroom. I didn’t 
know, then, where it led to, but I thought 
it might connect with the next stateroom. 
My only idea was to get away. But the 
door to the adjoining room was locked.” 

“Just a moment!” Again Neilson in¬ 
terrupted her. “You told us that you 
heard the ship’s bell strike eight while 
you were in Ogden’s cabin. Was that be¬ 
fore or after you ran into the bathroom?” 

“I ... I think it was before,” the girl 
stammered, “although Pm not sure.” 

“Then you must have been in Mr. Og¬ 
den’s stateroom some little time before the 
hour . . . four o’clock?” 

“Yes . . . three or four minutes, at 
least . . . possibly longer. It took me 
quite a while to make up my mind to ap¬ 
proach that table where he . . . where he 
sat . . . decide to open the brief-case.” 

“And what happened then?” Congress¬ 
man Hopper asked in his kindly voice. 

“Nothing. I waited, to see if the person 
outside was coming in. They did. I heard 
whoever it was moving about in the room. 
1 tried to look through the keyhole but 
there wasn’t any. The door fastened with 
a catch. I expected every moment it would 
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be opened, but I didn’t dare bolt it for 
fear the sound would be heard. I kept 
very still, hoping this person would go 
away. It seemed like hours. Then all of a 
sudden came a terrific crash! When we ran 
aground. I hesitated for a moment, then 
went back into Mr. Ogden’s stateroom. I 
thought there had been a collision and if I 
stayed shut up where I was I might be 
drowned. 

“When I came into Mr. Ogden’s cabin 
whoever had been there was gone. I lis¬ 
tened for a moment or two but didn’t hear 
anything. Then I opened the door . . 
and . . . well, that’s all.” 

Congressman Hopper seemed puzzled. 

“You insist, then,” he said, “that Mr. 
Ogden was dead when you entered his 
room?” 

“Yes.” 

“While still admitting that you would 
have killed him rather than have the truth 
about your father become known?” 

“Yes! I felt that way, at the time!” 

“Two persons have testified, Miss Burt, 
to hearing a shot while you were in Mr. 
Ogden’s stateroom. Did you hear any 
such sound yourself?” 

“Of course not! How could I? Mr. 
Ogden was already dead!” 

“I see ... I see!” Congressman Hop¬ 
per smiled over the failure of his little trap. 
“And yet it seems very strange to me that 
this mysterious visitor you speak of also 
failed to give the alarm.” 

“Yes. It seemed strange to me, too.” 

The congressman raised his shoulders in 
a small, helpless gesture. 

“Miss Burt,” he said, “I regret that I 
find it very difficult to believe your story. 
However, there should be a simple way to 
test it. If, as you claim, Mr. Ogden was 
dead when this unknown visitor came into 
the room, then that person could not have 
been the murderer. And, not being the 
murderer, there is no reason why he—or 
she—should need to conceal his identity. 
I, for one, was not in Mr. Ogden’s state¬ 
room this morning between four and four- 
fifteen . ’ ’ The congressman glanced sharply 
about the cabin. “Can any of you con¬ 
firm this young woman’s statement?” 

“I can’t,” murmured Hugh Strawn. 

“Absurd!” Mrs. Baudoine said. 

Lewis Raskin got up from the sofa. 

“Same here!” he said. “Looks to me 
like the girl is guilty.” 

“I agree with you.” Hugh Strawn also 
rose. “Meanwhile, I insist that the other 
documents in Mr. Ogden’s brief-case, be¬ 
ing immaterial so far as Miss Burt’s guilt 
or innocence is concerned, be turned over 
to their rightful owners.” 

■LJE WENT toward the table, but 
-*• Kenneth Neilson barred the way. 

“Hold your horses!” he growled. “In 
your hurry to accuse this girl”—his eyes 
rested for a moment on Evelyn’s desolate 
face—“you’ve overlooked one or two very 
important considerations.” 

“What considerations?” asked Lewis 
Raskin impatiently. 

“Well, in the first place, take her state¬ 
ment that someone came into Mr. Ogden’s 
cabin while she was hiding in the bath¬ 
room. You say you don’t believe it. But 
why should she say so if it isn’t true? Cer¬ 
tainly not to blame the murder on anyone 
else. According to her story, Mr. Ogden 
was already dead.” 

“You never can tell why a woman 
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does things!” snapped Mrs. Baudoine. 

“Well,” Neilson went on, “if there was 
no such visitor, and Miss Burt was in 
the room, alone, for fifteen minutes, how 
do you account for the fact that she did 
not take that picture, those papers, from 
the brief-case? Do you suppose she stood 
about for a quarter of an hour doing noth¬ 
ing? Ridiculous!” 

“Thanks,” whispered Evelyn softly. 

Congressman Hopper nodded; the argu¬ 
ment appealed to his legal mind. 

“Still,” he said, “Miss Burt may have 
come to the room much later than she 
claims . . . may have just shot him when 
the crash of the boat running aground 
drove her to the door. Or this unknown 
visitor, granting there was one, may have 
done the shooting himself, and she may be 
shielding him by saying Mr. Ogden was 
dead before either of 
them arrived. That 
would explain her 
statement about not 
hearing the shot, al¬ 
though it was heard 
by Mrs. Baudoine in 
the room adjoining.” 

“Right!” Lewis 
Raskin agreed. 

“We’ve spent too 
much time over this 
matter already. The 
evidence all points 
one way. Give us 
our papers and let’s 
be moving!” 

“There’s some¬ 
thing else you’d bet¬ 
ter listen to first,” 

Neilson said. “Con¬ 
gressman Hopper 
asked a few moments 
ago if there was any¬ 
one here who could 
verify Miss Burt’s 
statement . . . that 
some person came into Mr. Ogden’s cabin 
while she was hiding in the bathroom. 
Someone did come in. I know, because I 
was that person!” 

T HE murmur of astonishment that rose 
from the little group in the Vesta’scabin 
lasted for a long moment. Congressman 
Hopper was the first to recover. 

“But” ... he gasped . . . “that’s im¬ 
possible! I saw you myself come in from 
the forward deck!” 

“I know. But I’d been down before. 
You see, around eight bells I happened to 
notice the light from Mr. Ogden’s state¬ 
room window reflected in the water off 
our starboard bow. It seemed to me 
strange that he should be staying up so 
late. And I wasn’t quite satisfied about the 
queer report I’d heard some moments be¬ 
fore. So I shut off my engines, ran down 
to see if anything was wrong. That was at 
three minutes past four. I found Mr. 
Ogden dead.” 

“And kept quiet?” Raskin snorted. 
“You went in there, found him murdered, 
and didn’t say anything? Humph!” 

“I considered it my duty to take a look 
around, first. While I was doing it, before 
I had a chance to examine the bathroom, 
the Vesta ran on the mud. I went up to 
the pilot house hoping to get her off, but 
it was too late. When I got back, this girl 
was just coming into the hall.” 

“I see!” Congressman Hopper stroked 


his firm, strong chin. “Unfortunately, 
however, your statement, instead of help¬ 
ing Miss Burt’s case, makes it worse. We 
know now why she did not take the papers 
from Mr. Ogden’s satchel. Your unex¬ 
pected arrival prevented it.” 

“TT’S as clear as two and two making 
four!” Lewis Raskin said. “She plugged 
Ogden a few minutes before you arrived 
. . . you heard the shot yourself . . . 
would have taken the documents and made 
her escape, only ycu blocked her!” 

Kenneth Neilson shook his head. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Mr. Raskin,” he 
smiled. “I haven’t finished yet. When I 
reached Mr. Ogden’s stateroom on my 
first visit, the door was closed. I opened it 
very softly, thinking if he was asleep I 
wouldn’t waken him. As I came through 


the door I saw a man’s face staring in at 
the window from the deck outside. Not 
yours, Congressman ... I should have 
recognized your white hair at once.” 

He turned swiftly on Raskin and Strawn. 

“Which of you two was it?” he growled. 
“It must have been one or the other!” 

Before either could answer, a drawling 
hail came over the Vesta’s side. 

“Hey, there, aboard the cruiser? Want 
any help?” 

Neilson, who, like the others, had failed 
to hear the “ putUputt ” of the approaching 
motorboat, went out to the after deck. A 
small skiff lay under the Vesta’s stern with 
two men in it, evidently bent on a Sunday 
morning’s fishing. 

“Thought you might like us to pull you 
off the mud,” one of them said ... an 
elderly, red-faced man with a battered 
straw hat on his head. “There’s a lot of 
tricky bars around here,” he added, smiling. 

“Sure are,” Neilson smiled back, “but I 
guess we’ll get clear with the tide.” 

“Won’t be high water till around eleven 
o’clock,” the elderly man went on. His 
twinkling eyes suggested that a ten-dollar 
salvage operation would be very welcome. 

Neilson considered; his expression im¬ 
passive. Once the house boat was under 
way he would be a prisoner in her pilot 
house . . . something which did not fit in 
at all with his plans. 

“We’ll take our chances,” he said de¬ 
cisively. “Much obliged, just the same.” 


The motorboat moved noisily off. As he 
turned back toward the cabin he found 
Evelyn Burt at his elbow. 

“I came out,” she said, a nervous tremor 
in her voice, “to get some fresh air. It . . . 
it’s close, inside.” 

“Yes.” Neilson’s eyes swept her droop¬ 
ing figure. “I should think you’d need it.” 

The girl smiled at him. 

“Thanks a lot for helping me,” she went 
on. 

“That’s all right,” Neilson’s expression 
lost some of its habitual grimness. 

“You don’t believe I killed Mr. Ogden, 
do you?” 

“No.” The young man laughed ... a 
swift, ironic laugh, filled with double mean¬ 
ing. “I’m quite sure you didn’t.” 

“But . . . how can you be sure? Un¬ 
less”—she stood staring at him—"unless 
you know who did.” 

“ Perhaps,” he said, 
“I know you.” 

His expression was 
so frank, so suddenly 
boyish, that he 
seemed for the mo¬ 
ment another person; 
then the harsh lines 
reformed about his 
mouth, his eyes. In 
that moment Evelyn 
realized how attrac¬ 
tive he might be, 
under different cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“You’ve been . . . 
sweet!” she said. 
“ Do you want me to 
go in, now? ” 

“Yes.” He glanced 
warily through the 
open door of the 
cabin. “ I think 
you'd better. And 
keep an eye on that 
brief-case, will you? 
I’ll be back in a moment.” 

The Vesta’s decks, washed by the rain¬ 
storm of the night before, were spotless. 
Neilson went along the starboard gangway 
leading toward Mr. Ogden’s stateroom. 
When he had reached a position sufficiently 
far forward to be beyond sight from the 
cabin windows he began a careful examina¬ 
tion of the deck. 

The planking showed no footprints and 
he apparently expected none; his eyes 
darted along the rail as though in search 
of something quite different. 

Brass scuppers at regular intervals had 
been provided to allow rain or other water 
to escape from the decks. Just inside one 
of these oval metal openings lay a small 
pink patch, plastered against its mouth. 
A fragment of paper had stuck to the metal 
instead of being carried on through. Neil¬ 
son thrust it into his pocket. Finding 
nothing else of interest along the narrow 
strip of deck, he went back to the cabin. 
Lewis Raskin was sitting at the table in 
the corner. 

OT a cigarette?” Neilson asked. 
“Never use’em!” Raskin bit the end 
from one of his host’s cigars. 

“How about you?” Neilson turned to 
Strawn. 

The financial expert produced a leather 
case, extended it, with a frosty smile. Neil¬ 
son took one of the cigarettes ... a well- 
known English brand ... lit it. 
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“Thanks,” he said. “Now, sit down, 
everybody, and we’ll get going!” 

Congressman Hopper frowned. Having 
taken charge of the investigation origi¬ 
nally, it annoyed him to be so summarily 
thrust aside. He did not, however, express 
his feelings in words. Lewis Raskin was 
less polite. 

“I’m getting pretty tired of your atti¬ 
tude, young fellow!” he snarled. “Who 
gave you the right to question anybody? 
You may have killed Ogden yourself.” 

Kenneth Neilson straightened his shoul¬ 
ders; instead of being merely the Vesta’s 
engineer he seemed all at once to assume 
the role of chief inquisitor. 

“Sit down!” he said coldly. “All of 
you. And keep quiet. Now, Mr. Strawn” 
—he turned to the treasury expert— 
“tell me what you were doing outside Mr. 
Ogden’s window at three minutes past 
four this morning?” 

“What makes you think I was there?” 
Strawn blustered. 

“I don’t think ... I know! The man 
I saw was so startled by my appearance 
that he dropped a cigarette. Of the same 
brand you’re smoking now. I picked it up 
from the deck outside last night, still burn¬ 
ing. Mr. Raskin doesn’t use cigarettes.” 

Strawn sank feebly back into his chair. 

“Well, suppose you’re right,” he ad¬ 
mitted. “What of it?” 

Neilson did not reply. Instead, he went 
to the table at which Congressman Hop¬ 
per was sitting and took from it one of the 
manila envelopes . . . the one bearing 
Hugh Strawn’s name. 

“You realize, don’t you,” he said, “that 
Mr. Ogden may have been shot from the 
deck outside?” 

“I was there!” exclaimed Strawn, 
aghast. “But I didn’t shoot him!” 

“How do we know? My sudden arrival 
no doubt scared you away . . . prevented 
you from getting what you came for . . . 
out of his brief-case." 

S TRAWN raised his hand. 

“I can explain everything!” he said. 
“Go ahead, then!” Neilson regarded him 
contemptuously. “And make it snappy.” 
“I’m not a murderer,” Strawn muttered. 
“Then what were you doing there, out¬ 
side his window?” 

“I came to get those papers! I thought 
I could take them out of his brief-case 
while he was asleep.” 

“You meant to steal them?” 

“You can put it that way if you like. I 
don’t consider it stealing, myself, to take 
your own property. The papers in that 
envelope belong to me.” 

“So he had some hold over you, too? 
What was it?” 

The young financial expert shifted un¬ 
easily in his chair. 

“For one thing,” he said sulkily, “Mr. 
Ogden secured me the position I now hold 
with the government.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Congressman 
Hopper asked, “that you accepted it under 
obligations to a lobbyist?” 

“Certainly not!” Strawn’s voice quiv¬ 
ered with indignation. “I never knew, 
until he told me last night, that he had 
anything to do with my appointment!” 

“Well . . . well!” Lewis Raskin began 
to laugh. “I didn’t suppose he was so 
strong with the administration.” 

“He wasn’t. Men like Ogden don’t run 
with any political party . . . they have 
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friends on both sides. Ogden had plenty. 
People, important people, for whom he’d 
done favors, in business ... in the 
market. When he learned that the govern¬ 
ment was looking for someone who had 
made a study of corporation finance, he 
had word passed along to a certain big gun, 
who recommended me for the place. I 
came to Washington under no obligations 
to him or anyone else.” 

“And then Ogden tried to use the fact 
that he had backed you to demand favors? 
Is that it?” Neilson asked. “Why couldn’t 
you have told him to go to the devil?” 

“I tried to!” Strawn’s intelligent but 
rather weak face flushed. “Only . . . 
there was something else.” 

“Ah!” the congressman said softly. 
“Yes, there would be, with Stephen Ogden.” 

“'NHO GOOD bothering you with a long 
story,” Strawn said. “I’m the execu¬ 
tor of my sister’s estate. Recently Ogden 
offered me an investment . . . said he 
understood I was engaged, and thought a 
little extra money might come in handy. 
Some very big people were being given a 
chance to go into the thing. So I went in, 
too. What happened I don’t know, but 
pretty soon there were calls for margins. 
When I couldn’t meet them Ogden sug¬ 
gested using my sister’s money to tide me 
over.” Strawn gave a dismal groan. 

“At our interview last night I went 
through the same experience as Miss Burt. 
You see, I’d had a hand in drawing that 
bill he wanted changed. He insisted I 
alter my office copy . . . my notes . . . 
to agree with his ideas. When I declined 
he said the order I’d given him to use my 
sister’s securities for my personal account 
constituted a criminal breach of trust and 
he could put me in jail for it. Ruin me. 

“I left, allowing him to believe I would 
do as he asked. Actually I’d have been 
glad to cut his throat. But I didn’t shoot 
him. Anything else? ” 

“Yes. While you were in Mr. Ogden’s 
room did you take a drink with him?” 

“Drink?” Strawn laughed ... a high- 
pitched, nervous laugh. “You don’t take 
a drink with a man you’d like to choke!” 

“I see. And what did you do after leav¬ 
ing Mr. Ogden?” 

“Spent an hour in my stateroom doing 
some perfectly useless thinking. It was 
hot, so around two o’clock I went out to 
the after deck to get some air. Sat there, 
smoking, until the storm drove me inside. 
When the rain was over, around three, I 
went back again. It was much cooler on 
deck and I knew I couldn’t do any sleep¬ 
ing. From where I sat I couldn’t see Og¬ 
den’s window . . . didn’t know he was 
awake. After a while I got restless . . . 
went around to the other side of the boat. 
Then I saw the light . . . wondered why 
he was up so late. According to my watch 
it was twenty minutes to four. I crept 
along the deck to his cabin . . . looked 
in. I thought he was asleep . . .” 

“Just a moment!” Congressman Hop¬ 
per raised his hand. “You claim this was 
at twenty minutes to four? In spite of the 
fact that both Mrs. Baudoine and Mr. 
Neilson say they heard the shot much 
later?” 

“I can’t help that. I’m telling you what 
happened. Maybe Mr. Ogden was asleep 
when I saw him. Maybe he was murdered 
while he was sleeping. I only stopped a 
moment, gave him a hurried glance, re- 
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turned to the after deck.” The young 
man seemed to hesitate a little at this 
point but Neilson, although he noticed it, 
did not interrupt him. 

“After I’d sat there a while,” Strawn 
went on, “I got to thinking that if Ogden 
teas asleep I might reach in and get the 
brief-case without waking him. Some¬ 
thing I had seen during my first visit put 
the idea into my head. So I went back 
about four o’clock. I’m sure of the time, 
because I heard the ship’s bell strike. 

“As I reached for the brief-case I saw 
the mess on the table . . . realized that 
Ogden had been killed. Then 1 heard the 
door from the corridor open . . . jumped 
back out of sight.” 

“Did you touch the case?” asked Neil¬ 
son quickly. 

“Why ... no. There wasn’t time. I 
just . . . beat it.” 

“A very plausible story,” Lewis Raskin 
muttered. “Only there’s nothing to show 
that you didn’t shoot Mr. Ogden around 
four o’clock, before this young fellow”— 
he glanced at Neilson—“came down. And 
then ran away when you heard him enter¬ 
ing the room. It all fits in, even to your 
denying you heard the shot.” 

“T5 UT I couldn’t have done what you 
■L'say,” interrupted Strawn, “for the 
reason that Mr. Ogden was dead already.” 

“Too bad you can’t prove it!” Raskin 
snapped. 

“Maybe I can!” 

“How?” Neilson’s question lashed out 
like a whip. 

“By the person I saw in Mr. Ogden’s 
room on my first visit.” 

“You said nothing about anyone’s being 
there, before.” 

“I know it. But I did say I’d seen some¬ 
thing that gave me the idea of coming 
back! Someone was in the room with him. 
Doing just what I planned to do . . . 
opening that case. So I thought I’d go 
away, wait a few minutes until the coast 
was clear and come back ... as I did.” 

“Who was it you saw?” Neilson said. 

“I don’t know. I just caught a glimpse 
of her back.” 

“ Her back? Then it was a woman?” 

“Yes. She was just going through the 
door to the bathroom.” 

“Ah!” Congressman Hopper turned 
quickly. “So you were there earlier, Miss 
Burt! I thought so! Why not tell the 
truth, and admit you killed him.” 

“But I didn’t! I swear to you I didn’t!” 

“Just a moment!” Kenneth Neilson 
drew a small notebook from his pocket, 
detached an elastic band. A moment later 
he was holding a threadlike object in the 
light. “Here is a woman’s hair. Congress¬ 
man Hopper saw me remove it from the 
flap of Mr. Ogden’s brief-case. Both you, 
Strawn, and Miss Burt, have testified that 
you did not open the case . . . did not 
touch it. If you had, the hair would have 
been dislodged. It is, as you can see, a 
blond hair. Miss Burt is a brunette.” 

“I suppose,” Mrs. Baudoine remarked 
acidly, “that you mean me. Everybody 
knows I was in Mr. Ogden’s room last 
night. At nine-thirty.” 

“After which,” Neilson retorted, “Mr. 
Ogden was visited by several other per¬ 
sons, and opened and closed his brief-case 
a number of times. Under those circum¬ 
stances it is impossible for the hair to have 
remained where I found it.” 


“Don’t be absurd!” Mrs. Baudoine 
snapped. “ It was probably caught in one of 
the straps.” 

“No!” Neilson gave her a long, pene¬ 
trating look. “It was not caught in one of 
the straps. But there was something else 
on the flap of the brief-case that caught 
and held it.” 

“What, may I ask?” 

“A small drop of half-congealed blood!” 

Jean Baudoine was a woman of decision; 
she knew when she was beaten. With a 
brittle laugh she snatched one of the en¬ 
velopes from the table. 

“Very well,” she said, “ I did go in there 
this morning! At half past three! To offer 
Mr. Ogden any price for some letters he 
had of mine! Letters involving a man very 
high in the government service. How 
Ogden got them I don’t know. Earlier in 
the evening he threatened to send them to 
my husband if I did not use my influence 
with this man to help put through a cer¬ 
tain bill.” 

“And you refused?” Neilson asked. 

“No. I told him I’d do what I could but 
that this friend of mine wouldn’t agree. 

“Maybe I’m a coward. I don’t know. 
But I went in this morning to make a last 
desperate appeal to Mr. Ogden. He was 
sitting at the table . . . dead. While I 
was trying to nerve myself to open the 
brief-case, recover my letters, I heard 
someone on the deck outside. So I ran 
back through the bathroom to my room. 
I suppose the person I heard was Mr. 
Strawn.” 

“I see,” Kenneth Neilson’s eyes were 
bright with anger. “You knew Mr. Ogden 
was dead at half past three, and yet you’ve 
been willing to let Miss Burt be accused 
of killing him, at four o’clock!” 

“I’d have told the truth when the time 
came,” Jean Baudoine said. “This is no 
court of law. All I’ve wanted to do from 
the beginning is destroy these letters.” 

Lewis Raskin broke into a satisfied 
chuckle. 

“So Ogden was dead at half-past three, 
was he? That’s fine!” He leaned toward 
the table. “That lets me out entirely. 
Now, young fellow, if you’ll pass me my 
envelope . . .” 

“Not yet!” Neilson snapped. “What 
lets you out?” 

“Mrs. Baudoine’s testimony! It gives 
me a cast-iron alibi, so far as Ogden’s 
death is concerned!” 

“Does it?” Kenneth Neilson’s jaw shot 
out. “Well . . . maybe, but before we go 
into that suppose you tell me what you’ve 
done with the pistol you brought aboard.” 

'T'HE question came so suddenly that 
Raskin stood breathless. 

“What makes you think I had a pistol?” 
he gasped. 

“I saw it in your pocket when you came 
up to the pilot house last night. You said 
you were hot, took off your coat. What’s 
your reason for bumping Ogden off?” 

“I didn’t kill him!” 

“Then why throw away the gun?” 

“Who says I threw it away?” 

“If you didn’t, let’s take a look at it!” 

“Hell!” Raskin’s florid face was twisted 
with wrath. “You think you’re good, 
don’t you? If you want to know, I 
chucked it overboard, while you and the 
congressman were examining the body. 
You can’t pin this murder on me ... I’ve 
got an alibi!” 


“Let’s have it,” Neilson said, not pleas¬ 
antly. 

“All right. First, I was with Ogden 
from one to two . . . after the congress¬ 
man here got through with him.” 

“Then you were the last person on the 
list . . . the last one to see him alive?” 

“Don’t go so fast, young fellow!” Ras¬ 
kin was making desperate efforts to control 
his temper. “The last person to see Ogden 
alive was the bird who killed him. He was 
all right when I left him at two o’clock. 
Came to the door with me. This young 
fellow”—he pointed a blunt forefinger at 
Strawn—“was in the hall and saw us.” 

“That’s true,” the treasury expert 
agreed. “I was on my way to the deck to 
get some air, as I’ve told you before.” 

“At two o’clock I came up to the pilot 
house to see you,” Raskin continued 
truculently. “Right?” 

“Yes. By the way, did you take a drink 
with Mr. Ogden?” 

“Sure. Two of them. Why?” 

“You seemed rather red in the face . . . 
excited.” 

“Why wouldn’t I be excited? That 
dirty crook had something on me, too, 
same as the rest. A matter of union labor, 
in a coal mine I own. Through dummy 
directors. I’m a friend of labor, in my 
newspapers, but you can’t make money 
mining coal, with the closed shop. I won’t 
stop to tell you about it . . . it’s all there 
in the envelope . . . but he threatened to 
show me up if I refused to support this bill 
in my papers, so I had to agree. 

“I stayed there with you in the pilot 
house, remember, till after the storm . . . 
three o’clock. When I went down to the 
lower hall I found Congressman Hopper 
saying good night to Ogden at his state¬ 
room door.” 

I 'HAT is quite true,” agreed the con- 
gressman. “Mr. Ogden had asked me 
to join him in his room, but I declined. Just 
then Mr. Raskin came along, and as I 
had some excellent whisky in my cabin 
I invited him to share it.” 

“Right! And how long was I with you. 
Hopper?” 

“About three quarters of an hour. You 
left at twenty minutes to four.” 

“Then,” Raskin burst out, “if Ogden 
was dead at three-thirty, as two reliable 
witnesses have already agreed, and I was 
with the congressman here until twenty 
minutes to four, how in hell ... I beg 
your pardon, ladies . . . how could I 
have killed him? That’s my alibi, young 
fellow! With Ogden from twelve to two! 
With you in the pilot house from two to 
three! And with Congressman Hopper, 
in his stateroom, from three until twenty 
minutes to four! Any holes in it?” 

“No,” Neilson replied carelessly. “It 
seems all right to me.” 

“Seems!” Raskin picked up the en¬ 
velope that Neilson had dropped on the 
table. “It is! You’ll never make a for¬ 
tune as a Sherlock Holmes, young fellow!” 

“Put that envelope where you got it!” 

“What for? I’m all clear . . .” 

“You’ll put it back because I tell you to. 
Nobody’s clear, yet! Get that?” He drew 
an automatic from his pocket, laid it on 
the table. “I’m the Vesta’s captain, even 
if she is on the mud! As such I’m giving 
orders, from now on, and you people are 
taking them! Any objections?” He 
glanced defiantly about the room. 
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Congressman Hopper, although a quiet 
man, was a courageous one. He glanced at 
Neilson’s automatic with a smile. 

“The purpose of this investigation, as I 
understand it,” he said, “is not to indulge 
in heroics, but to find out who murdered 
Stephen Ogden. Like the others here, I 
visited his stateroom last night . . .” 

“Drink anything with him?” Neilson 
asked. 

“No. Although I fail to see what bear- 
ing that has on the case. As a matter of 
fact, our interview was not a pleasant one. 
Mr. Ogden wanted my help about this bill 
... I happen to be chairman of the com¬ 
mittee to which it would be referred . . . 
and offered me one hundred thousand 
dollars if I would wink at the changes, see 
that it was favorably reported ...” 

“Which offer,” Neilson remarked 
quickly, “I suppose you declined.” 

Congressman Hopper took from the 
table the brown envelope bearing his name, 
drew out the only thing it contained . . . 
a slip of green paper. 

“C INCE the check for the amount is still 

D here, in his brief-case, the answer is 
obvious. Perhaps,” the congressman went 
on, a faint smile creasing his austere 
features, “I was foolish, but I declined, 
even though Mr. Ogden offered to have 
the check cashed in such a way that it 
could not be traced, provided I would put 
my name on the back of it. He wanted 
that, to have me completely in his power. 

“I left him,” the congressman continued, 
“at one o’clock. I did not see him again 
until three, when he called me across the 
hall, urged me to reconsider my decision. 
This I declined to do ... I went as far as 
his door, told him so; we were saying good 
night when Mr. Raskin appeared.” 

“Right!” the latter said again. “I heard 
you. Then we went in your room and had 
some drinks.” 

“Exactly. At three o’clock. And at 
three-thirty Mr. Ogden was dead. Who 
could have killed him during that half- 
hour? Not Mr. Raskin or myself, cer¬ 
tainly, since we were in my stateroom 
together. The stories these two ladies and 
Mr. Strawn have told bear the earmarks 
of truth. Yet we know someone on this 
boat committed the murder. Someone who 
had both the weapon and the opportunity, 
if not the motive. 

“That brings me to a very significant 
aspect of the matter. Mr. Ogden had docu¬ 
ments in his brief-case which he was using 
for purposes of blackmail. They were con¬ 
tained in these five envelopes. We have 
assumed that their recovery was the mo¬ 
tive for his murder. Yet we find, after his 
death, that these papers are still intact! 

“That, I submit, is absurd. No one 
commits murder to gain possession of 
important papers and then walks away, 
leaving them behind! May there not have 
been something else in Mr. Ogden’s brief¬ 
case that caused his murder? 

“I know there was something else. Ten 
thousand dollars, in large bills, intended as 
a bribe for Miss Burt! I saw them, when 
he opened the case in my presence last 
night! They are not in it now! Yet the 
satchel has not been out of my sight since 
his body was discovered, around four 
o’clock! And ten thousand dollars con¬ 
stitutes an adequate motive for such a 
crime. 

“Given weapon, opportunity, and such 


a motive, whom should we suspect? Why 
not a man who was alone in this boat’s 
pilot house from three o’clock, when Mr. 
Raskin left him, until three-thirty? Who 
has testified to hearing a shot at or near 
four o'clock . . . half an hour after Mr. 
Ogden was dead! Who may have made that 
statement to throw the guilt on someone 
else, not knowing that Mrs. Baudoine had 
seen Ogden dead at half-past three! Who 
is away from the wheel of the boat long 
enough for it to run aground in a broad 
river like the Potomac! Who could have 
slipped down to the deck at any time be¬ 
tween three and half past, shot Mr. Ogden 
through the window, using a silencer later 
tossed overboard, secured this money.” 

Congressman Hopper faced the young 
engineer across the narrow table, his pale 
eyes blazing. “Mr. Neilson,” he shouted, 
“I accuse you of Mr. Ogden’s murder!” 

Kenneth Neilson, seated carelessly on 
the edge of the table, made no reply. 
Evelyn, watching him, thought he seemed 
vaguely amused. In his preoccupation he 
did not notice that Hugh Strawn had come 
up behind him, stood close at his side. 

Suddenly the treasury expert raised his 
hand, plunged it inside Neilson’s coat. An 
instant later he was backing across the 
cabin, a package of bills in his grasp. 

Raskin shouted an oath. 

“The dirty crook!” he burst out. “And 
he had the money on him all the time!” 

"pOR a long, tense moment Kenneth Neil- 
-L son continued to sit on the edge of the 
table, his leg swinging. To Evelyn he did 
not look like a criminal, in spite of the evi¬ 
dence disclosed. But, whether criminal or 
not, he had been kind, even gentle, to her. 
With a sudden, impulsive gesture she ran 
to his side. 

“/ don’t think you did it,” she stormed, 
“whatever the rest say!” 

“Thanks!” Neilson gave her a quick, 
darting smile; then his face drew once 
more into its habitual harsh lines. His 
hand dropped to the pistol at his side. 

“Put that money on the table!” he 
snapped. “And be quick about it!” he 
went on grimly, when Strawn hesitated. 
“Unless you want to get hurt! Well,Con¬ 
gressman”—he grinned at Hopper—“I 
suppose your idea is to signal for help, turn 
me over to the police. No good. In the 
first place, I’m armed. In the second, I’m 
a good swimmer and would have no trouble 
at all in getting ashore with the loot.” 
Still grinning, he thrust the package of 
bills back into his pocket. 

“You wouldn’t get far,” muttered Ras¬ 
kin, “with the state police on your trail!” 

“Probably not. That’s why I’m staying. 
Also, there’s another reason. I’ve got to 
find out who killed Mr. Ogden. I know it 
was one of you five!” 

The little group in the cabin set up mur¬ 
murs of indignation but he brushed them 
aside. 

“Congressman Hopper, you have the 
key to Mr. Ogden’s stateroom, I believe. 
Open it. We’re going in there, all of us.” 

Ignoring the congressman’s grumbled 
objections, he strode down the hall. 

The small room was desperately crowded 
when they filed into it. Evelyn, Mrs. 
Baudoine, averting their eyes from the 
grim figure at the table, crouched on the 
narrow bed. Congressman Hopper, ex¬ 
hausted by his sleepless night, sank into a 
chair. Raskin and Strawn, standing 
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against the wall, were the color of dry 
putty. Neilson, observing their bloodless 
faces, drew a bottle of whisky from the 
locker on which Mr. Ogden sat. 

“You need a drink,” he said, opening it. 
“Here.” He took a glass from the table, 
half filled it, thrust it into Raskin’s trem¬ 
bling hands. “Some of Mr. Ogden’s private 
stock, same as you had last night. The 
bottle on the table is unfortunately 
empty.” Pouring a generous supply of the 
liquor into a second glass, he gave it to 
Strawn. “This will make you feel better. 
Good stuff!” 

Evelyn, watching him curiously, thought 
he was about to offer some of the whisky 
to Congressman Hopper; to her surprise, 
instead of doing so, he stepped to the 
table and emptied the rest of the liquor 
into the cracked bottle standing there. 

“It is now just a quarter past eight,” he 
said. 

F OR a moment no one spoke. Lewis 
Raskin, who had taken a gulp of the raw 
whisky, shuddered slightly. Strawn placed 
his glass on the bookshelf at his side. Con¬ 
gressman Hopper’s austere face wrinkled 
in a frown. 

“What do you mean?” he muttered. 
“I’m in no mood for parlor tricks.” 

Neilson regarded his little audience with 
a cold smile. 

“The bottle on the table is cracked,” 
he said. “Was cracked, in fact, at the in¬ 
stant Mr. Ogden died. In falling forward 
he drove it against the water pitcher, with 
the result that the whisky leaked out.” 

“So what?” mumbled Raskin in a feeble 
voice. 

“That bottle was full, last night, I know, 
because I opened it at Mr. Ogden’s re¬ 
quest. According to your own testimony, 
only two drinks had been taken out of it, 
before he was shot. When I came in here 
this morning, found Ogden dead, I marked 
on the bottle the exact level to which the 
whisky had then sunk. A pencil scratch on 
the label if you care to look for it. That 
was at three minutes past four.” 

“I’ve filled the bottle again, less two 
drinks. When the whisky leaks down to 
my pencil mark we’ll know just how long 
it was between the moment that bullet 
sprawled Ogden on the table and the time 
I found him . . . three minutes past four. 
In other words, by counting back, we can 
tell within a very few minutes just when 
he was shot!” 

He paused. The room was silent. Only 
the faint drip-drip of the whisky could be 
heard as it fell from the table to the puddle 
on the floor. 

“Knowing the time he was shot won’t 
tell us who killed him,” Strawn whispered, 
glancing furtively at the dead man’s 
bowed head. 

“It will tell us,” said Neilson, “who has 
lied.” 

Again the bleak silence, made almost 
intolerable by that relentless drip-drip- 
drip. Mrs. Baudoine shook with hysterical 
sobs. Raskin, as he watched the infinites¬ 
imal lowering of the liquor in the cracked 
bottle, might have been a figure of stone. 
Strawn’s face was a yellow mask. Con¬ 
gressman Hopper pulled nervously at his 
collar; the fatigue of the night tore at his 
aged heart. When a quarter of an hour 
had passed, less than an inch of the 
whiskey had filtered to the floor. 

“Tiresome work,” Neilson said cheer- 
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small stream ran down a deep gully. 
Across this an old fallen tree had made a 
natural bridge. I was not surprised to see 
the fox start across the log; what be did 
next was as sagacious as any feat in wild 
life I have ever observed. 

When halfway across the log he 
paused, turned sideways, and peered 
downstream. Fully ten feet away was a 
little green island, only a few feet in 
area, where lush grasses and a few flag 
flowers grew. For three or four minutes 
Reynard sized things up. Then down 
to this island he gracefully leaped. I 
supposed he would now jump to the 
farther bank. Instead, he jumped to 
the bank he had just left. Then he ran 
down the edge of the stream, a wily 
light of satisfaction gleaming in his in¬ 
telligent eyes. 

When the hound came up, he followed 
the trail to the middle of the log, then 
crossed to the farther side. But no scent 
there awaited him. After a few minutes 
he gave up the chase and trotted off dis¬ 
consolately through the woods. His air 
showed disgust at having been out¬ 
witted, yet a certain relief that his 
owner had not been there to witness his 
humiliation. 

Wild creatures have to be alert, not 
only against their natural enemies, but 
sometimes against Nature herself, just 
as is the case with us. Wild brother is a 
good barometer, for he can foretell vio¬ 
lent changes in the weather, and lays his 
plans accordingly. As witness; 

It was mid-September, and the 
weather was treacherously hot. I ex¬ 
pected a storm that day, and in the 
southwest it appeared, an ominous 
thunder rack with long, lurid streamers. 
I was driving a herd of cattle; but I soon 
saw I could not get them under shelter 
in time. 

Wild brother had gauged more accu¬ 
rately. As I rode the swamp edge after 
my cattle, many deer came stealing out 
of the shadowy thickets. They were 
quitting the swamp because of the 
dangerous big timber there, and were 
coming into the open pinelands where 
there were long stretches of broom-sedge 
field. Menaced by falling trees, they were 
seeking open country. In an ordinary 
rain, a deer will not budge from his bed. 

O FTEN the children of Nature stop, 
look, and listen, not to avoid danger, 
but to increase their enjoyment of life. 
For a full half-hour I have seen a stag 
standing on a lonely beach gazing out 
over the maned sea-breakers at the set¬ 
ting sun; I have seen wild turkeys go to 
roost more than an hour before dark, 
and from their high perches survey the 
beauteous woodlands, slowly suffused 
with hyacinthine lights; I have seen 
otter basking in the luxurious sunshine, 
interrupting their siesta only to play. 
Such creatures manifest their wisdom, 
not alone by the sagacity with which 
they guard the gift of life, but also by 
enjoying it. One of the poets says that 
we have time “only to look about us ere 
we die.” Most of us do not take time 
even for that. 


fully. “While we’re waiting, let’s get on to 
something else.” 

He took out his notebook, removed 
from it two fragments of paper. 

“One of these I found while examining 
this room, with Congressman Hopper. It’s 
pink, with wavy lines on it and one per¬ 
forated edge. Obviously, the corner of a 
check. The other piece I found outside the 
window, washed into one of the scuppers. 
It seems clear that someone tore up a 
check, or checks, in this room last night 
and tossed the fragments out of the win¬ 
dow. Before the storm, or during it, since 
the bit of paper was carried into the scup¬ 
per by the rain. The larger piece has two 
letters of a typewritten name on it. They 
are ‘in’. Curiously enough, those two letters 
occur in both ‘Raskin’ and ‘Baudoine,’ 
and in Congressman Hopper’s first name, 
‘Austin.’ They prove nothing, of course, 
but are interesting as corroborative evi¬ 
dence.” 

Congressman Hopper looked up with a 
tired smile. 

“For the engineer of a house boat,” he 
said, “you seem to know a great deal about 
such matters.” 

“Yes,” Neilson agreed. “We have to. 
You see, I’m a special agent for the De¬ 
partment of Justice.” 

"L-TE MADE the statement quietly, but a 
queer, electric thrill passed through the 
room. No one spoke; in the sudden silence 
that followed, the slow drip-drip of the 
whisky seemed to sound with the thunder 
of drums. 

“I made you people tell your stories," 
Neilson went on, “instead of calling in the 
police, because I thought it the best way 
to get at the truth about this expedition. 
We’ve been greatly interested in Ogden’s 
work as a lobbyist . . . that’s why I’m 
here, on this boat. But as a government 
operative I’m only incidentally concerned 
with his murder. Knowing the type of man 
he was, I can’t say I feel any deep regrets.” 

His words were received without com¬ 
ment; only the monotonous dripping of the 
whisky from the table broke the silence of 
the room. Evelyn, listening to it, remem¬ 
bered a curious medieval torture of which 
she had once read: The victim sat bound 
in a chair, while water was allowed to fall, 
drop by drop, upon his head; in the end, 
the ceaseless repetition brought either con¬ 
fession, or madness. To someone in this 
room the endless dropping of that liquor 
into the pool upon the floor ticked off ap¬ 
proaching doom. Who would crack under 
the strain of it? she wondered. 

Neilson, with a glance at his watch, 
drew a small metal rule from his pocket. 

“Eight-forty-five!” he said, setting the 
rule against the side of the bottle. “H’m! 
In half an hour, one third of the whisky, 
roughly, down to my mark on the label, 
has leaked out! That means, to reach the 
mark will take three times as long, or an 
hour and a half. But under the circum¬ 
stances we do not need to wait all that 
time. Since I came in here about four 
o’clock, it is only necessary to count back 
to show that the murder took place at half 
past two! Right in the middle of the 
thunderstorm! Which is why no one 
heard the shot!” 

Then Lewis Raskin spoke, mumbling 
the words in a queer, incredulous whisper; 

“But,” he said, “if that’s true ... if 
Ogden was killed at two-thirty . . . how 
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could Congressman Hopper have been 
saying good night to him when I came into 
the corridor ... at three o’clock?” 

“How, indeed?” replied Neilson softly. 
“Unless he was saying good night to a dead 
man.” 

The federal agent stiffened his body as 
though against an expected attack. It 
came at once, with Hopper leaping furi- 
ously toward the table, his hands reaching 
for the whisky bottle in an effort to silence 
forever that dreadful, accusing sound. 

“Stop it!” he cried. “Stop it! I can’t 
stand any more! Let me be!” 

Almost gently Neilson pinioned his 
flailing wrists. 

“I thought you were the one,” he said. 
“But I had to be sure!” 

C ONGRESSMAN HOPPER stood lean¬ 
ing against his chair, gasping. His lips 
were blue; he seemed suddenly very old and 
feeble. After a moment he straightened 
his shoulders, made an attempt to resume 
his former dignity. Evelyn, watching him, 
felt somehow desperately troubled by his 
plight. 

“Sorry,” he muttered, shaking back his 
snowy mane of hair. “I killed him! He 
deserved it! A man like that! A con¬ 
temptible blackmailer! There were some 
checks of mine! He had them . . . with 
my name on the back! Tricked me into ac¬ 
cepting them, when I needed money to 
save a place I own . . . where I was born!” 

He gazed out of the window for a long, 
tragic moment, his eyes, over the water, 
seeking a vision farther afield. 

“Pm not trying to justify myself! It’s 
hard for any man in political life to keep 
honest! From the moment he arrives in 
Washington the hounds are after him. 
With offers to join exclusive clubs, take 
part in profitable financial deals. All bribes 
aren’t money! They know how to get 
you . . . men like Ogden! Lobbyists!” 

“I told him last night I would not sup¬ 
port his bill . . . not in the form he 
wanted it! A man must be honest, in the 
end! He brought out those checks, then, 
covering the money he had lent me! I 
still refused, went back to my stateroom! 

“In the middle of the storm he called me 
across the hall. We had a violent quarrel! 
When he became abusive, called me a name 
that reflected on my honor, I shot him! 
That is all! Went back to my room and 
threw the pistol out of the window. A 
little before three I crossed the hall again, 
glanced into his cabin. I wanted to be 
sure I had dropped no pieces of the torn 
checks on the floor. Then Mr. Raskin 
came in from the forward deck, and I pre¬ 
tended Ogden and I were saying good 
night. I’m glad to tell you about it. If I 
seemed willing to throw the blame on 
others, it was only to confuse matters, 
until the papers in his brief-case had been 
destroyed!” 

The congressman fell silent. His fragile 
figure shook violently. 

“My heart!” he whispered. “A bit 
weak! May I have a little of that whisky, 
before it . . . all . . . leaks . . . out?” . . . 

Evelyn stood on the Vesta’s after deck. 
The morning was warm and brilliant. 
In the cabin at her back Mrs. Baudoine, 
Raskin, and Strawn were destroying the 
papers and letters Neilson had returned 
to them; the government was not inter¬ 
ested, he said, in their private scandals, 
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their personal affairs. Her own case was 
different. Her father, technically at least, 
was a murderer, a fugitive from justice. 
What would the government do about that? 

She turned to the staircase behind her, 
mounted to the broad upper deck. Mr. 
Neilson, she thought, was in the pilot 
house. When she reached its open window 
he had just removed a pair of earphones. 

“Hello!” he nodded. 

“May I speak to you?” Evelyn said. 

“Sure. Just been doing a little radioing. 
Short wave. If that bunch in the cabin 
want any messages sent I can arrange it. 
I know you people didn’t expect to be out 
all night. Your father, for instance, may 
be worrying . . .” 

“It’s my father I want to speak about. 
Will you have to report him to the police?” 

Neilson began to laugh; a deep, warm 
chuckle. 

“That’s a state matter, not a federal 
one,” he said. “And, anyway, do you 
think I would?” 

“No.” Evelyn arched her eyes at him; 
he was undeniably very good-looking; and 
nice. “I had an idea at first that you were 
terribly hard, but ... I don’t believe 
you are, now. Not really.” 

Neilson took a battered pipe from his 
pocket and began to fill it. 

“Hard as nails, officially,” he announced. 
“Have to be, in my line of work. Unof¬ 
ficially . . . well ... I hope you’ll give 
me a chance some time to prove I’m en¬ 
tirely human. I might drop around and 
see your father . . . have a talk with him. 
Our department has agents, you know, all 
over. Maybe we could do something.” 

“He’d be mighty glad to see you,” 
Evelyn said. “And so would I.” 

“I hoped you might.” Noticing that 
one of the girl’s hands rested on the sill of 
the open window, Neilson laid his own 
brown fingers over it. “Strange, don’t you 
think, our meeting like this ... in the 
shadow of a tragedy? One man dead, and 
another ... do you know, I feel sorry 
for Hopper. Poor devil! I doubt if he 
lives long enough to stand trial.” 

“VOU aren’t hard,” Evelyn said. “Not 
even officially. I thought for a mo¬ 
ment, when they found that money in your 
pocket, that you might have killed Mr. 
Ogden, but when I looked at you I just 
knew you couldn’t. Murder anybody, I 
mean. Of course, I know you could shoot 
a man . . . would, if you had to. That’s 
what I like about you . . . you’re . . . 
strong. Women always like that in men 
. . . the courage to do things . . .” 

“No matter what the things are?” Neil¬ 
son smiled, drawing her closer. 

“Well ... I didn’t mean . . .” Eve¬ 
lyn’s cheeks were suddenly and quite un¬ 
accountably red. “I didn’t say . . .” 

“You said ‘the courage to do things.’ 
Well, there’s one thing I’ve been wanting 
to do ever since I first saw you, and since 
I know I’m going to do it eventually, why 
not now?” He drew her face inside the 
window and kissed her. 

“Oh!” Evelyn gasped, but not un¬ 
pleasantly. 

The Vesta, shaking herself slightly after 
her long rest, rose from her bed of mud and 
sand on the flood tide, but the two at the 
pilot house window, being for the moment 
fully occupied, did not notice it for at least 
thirty seconds. 

+ + + 
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“I Could Brighten Your Life!” 

{Continued from page 58) 


“Thank you!’’ he said in an icy voice. 

He was immeasurably affronted, still 
more so because that memorandum started 
him thinking of the pool at the club, and he 
wanted to leave early and have a swim. 
Now, of course, he could not. It was a 
very hot day, and he had to stay at his 
desk, making up work to do. At four 
o’clock she came to his side, and set a glass 
down on the desk. 

“What’s this?” he asked. 

“Nice, ice-cold grape juice!” said she. 

"Thank you!” he said, almost gritting 
his teeth. “ Very nice. But don’t bother in 
the future.” 

“But it’s no bother! It’s just what I’m 
here for, Mr. Davidson—to look after you.” 

"Excuse me,” he said. “I never have 
been looked after, and I never wish to be.” 

“ You’re just as tired and nervous as ever 
you can be,” she said softly. 

Unable to speak, he looked at her. He 
wished he hadn’t. Her blue eyes regarded 
him with a smiling gentleness, as if he were 
a very sick man, to be humored. In de¬ 
spair, he gulped down the grape juice. 

He had an answer from Miss Gale* 
finally: 

Dear Mr. Davidson: 

As soon as I know definitely when I can 
return, I shall notify you. If this is un¬ 
satisfactory to you, you are, of course, at 
liberty to replace me. I trust you find Miss 
Loring satisfactory. As you were not there, 
I used my own judgment in selecting a girl 
I thought was especially the type for you. 

Sincerely yours, 

G. Gale 

“Very well!” he said to himself. “It’s 
spite; that’s what it is! She picked out 
Miss Loring on purpose. . . . How can I 
get rid of her? ” 

He thought and thought, but he could 
find no way. The whole week passed, and 
not one day that she did not perform some 
helpful service. He went away for the 
week-end, to forget her, went out in a sail¬ 
boat with some friends and got a painful 
sunburn. 

“ I know just what to do for that!” said 
Miss Loring, on Monday morning. 

“So do I, thanks,” said Davidson. 

When she came back from lunch, she 
brought a little bottle of lotion. 

“ My cousin Owen had the most fright¬ 
ful sunburn I’ve ever seen,” she said, “and 
after he’d used this once—” 

“Thank you!” said Davidson. 

H E DID not see how he was to stand 
this, but neither did he see how he was 
to stop it. On Tuesday, which was pay day, 
the bookkeeper came to him. 

“Miss Loring insists that her salary’s 
cut,” he said. “ I told her I hadn’t had any 
orders to that effect, but she insisted on 
handing back ten dollars.” 

“It’s—a little mistake on her part,” said 
Davidson, and went over to Miss Loring. 

“Miss Loring . . . I find that the salary 
cut isn’t necessary, after all,” he said. 

“No, Mr. Davidson!” she said, raising 
her blue eyes to his face. “You’re making 
a sacrifice. That’s just like you. But 
please let me help, in my tiny way—” 
“It—is—not—necessary,” said David¬ 
son. “You’re doing the same work Miss 


Gale did, and you’re to have the same sal¬ 
ary. Please don’t say any more about it.” 

He returned to his desk, in haste. But he 
had to glance at her, and he saw her patting 
her eyes with a little handkerchief. Never 
had anyone cried in his office before. 

“ It’s damned unfair of her!” he cried to 
himself. “ I’m not a brute. . . .” 

He was glad to see Banks, because Banks 
didn’t care what you said to him. 

“Your copy is lousy.” 

“ I like it that way,” said Davidson. “ I 
tell the public the truth about my curtain 
rods. They’re made of—” 

“I’m coming in again tomorrow,” said 
Banks, “with a layout.” 

“ I don’t want to see it.” 

“You’ve got to . . . Davidson!” There 
was a sort of anguish in his voice. “She’s 
upset about something! Davidson! She’s 
been crying! What’s happened?” 

“Go and ask her,” said Davidson. 

He was somewhat surprised to see that 
Banks did go over to Miss Loring’s desk, 
bend over her with an air of deference. 

“ They could pose for one of his own re¬ 
volting photographs,” thought Davidson. 
“‘We’ll buy some Slimo at once, darling, 
and then our guests won’t burst out laugh¬ 
ing at our gray, dingy, filthy table linen 
any more.’” 

QN SATURDAY he went out to the fac- 
tory. It was an interesting day. He 
had a talk with the engineer, went over the 
books with Farrell, and, as usual, found that 
things were better than he had expected. 
Then he went to the Eagle House, where 
he had a tough steak, watery stewed to¬ 
matoes, and a strangely gray and damp 
baked potato. He retired to a room over¬ 
looking a shunting yard, and went to sleep 
happy. 

On Monday morning Miss Loring wore a 
white dress, and he thought she seemed dif¬ 
ferent, more subdued. He felt a sudden 
surge of hope. Perhaps she had realized. 
Perhaps she was going to be more like Miss 
Gale. 

He went over his mail, and everything 
was satisfactory. He thought this was 
going to be one of those good days. 

“Mr. Davidson!” 

“Yes, Miss Loring?” 

“I’m so excited about this ... it was 
really like an inspiration! Yesterday eve¬ 
ning I was thinking about you, wishing I 
could help you—and this came to me!” 

On his desk she laid a piece of Bristol 
board, on which was sketched a pretty girl 
drawing back a pair of curtains. 

“You drew that?” he asked, polite but 
uneasy. “ It’s very good . . .” 

“ I have a little tiny talent with my 
pencil. But please read it! ” 

He read the lines printed beneath the 
picture: 

It’s easy to smile at night, when the 
day’s work is done, and the curtains are 
drawn snug, shutting in all the sweet magic 
of Home. And in the mornings, when you 
pull back the curtains, sliding satin-swift 
over wonder-smooth, gleaming, rustless 
Davidson Rods, you’ll have a smile for the 
Dawn, too! 

He stared at this. 

“Don’t you see, Mr. Davidson,” she 


said anxiously, “how the suggestion of 
Home and Dawn—” 

“Thank you . . .” he said. “I’m sorry 
you took all that trouble . . .” 

“Won’t you use it?” 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “It’s very nice 
but—” He looked at her, and he could not 
say a word of what he felt about this thing. 
“It’s—too expensive,” he said. “I never 
use that sort of advertising.” 

She went away. She didn’t cry, but she 
looked crushed with disappointment. He 
was really very sorry, and he was furious at 
Miss Gale. It was all her fault. She had no 
right to put sensitive blondes in his office. 

“Hello!” said Banks in a hearty voice. 
“Ready to listen to reason?” 

“Not your brand.” 

“Now!” said Banks, drawing up a chair. 
“Cast your eye on this little layout I 
worked out for you. Y’see, it’s an old lady 
in the firelight, curtains drawn . . .” He 
stopped; his face changed. “If you’ve 
been getting someone else in on this, 
Davidson, it’s damned unfriendly.” 

He was looking at the Bristol board. 

“That’s nothing,” said Davidson, trying 
to push it out of sight. “Just an idea my 
secretary had.” 

“What! Miss Loring! Why, she’s a 
genius! Marvelous! Look here! A test 
made on one thousand children somewhere 
showed that the best-looking ones were the 
most intelligent. . . . You might have 
known. ... I’d give that girl double 
whatever you give her!” 

“Do so,” said Davidson. 

“You mean you’d actually let her go?” 

“ I don’t mean to say I have any fault to 
find with her,” said Davidson. “ Very nice 
girl. But—I think she’d be more valuable 
in an office like yours.” 

“Incredible!” said Banks. “When 
would you release her?” 

“Right away. Today, if you like. The 
stenographer downstairs can handle my 
work until I get someone else.” 

TLJE SAW Banks approach Miss Loring; 
then he did not look at them anymore. 

“She’ll be in her element, in Banks’s 
madhouse of an office,” he thought. “And 
I’m glad to see her get a step up. Nice girl 
—but all wrong for my office.” 

“Mr. Davidson!” 

“Yes, Miss Loring?” 

She was very pale. 

“I’ll never forget this!” she said. “I’m 
going now . . . and I want you to know 
that—I understand!” 

Not a smile, not another word. She was 
gone. 

“I’m sorry,” he thought. “Sorry she 
understood how I felt. She was mad. I 
didn’t know she had any temper. Well! ” 

He settled down to work. And within 
half an hour it began. 

He looked toward Miss Loring’s desk, 
and she was not there. Never again would 
he hear her jingling bracelets or see her 
smile. He missed her. 

He was very angry about this. He knew 
it was impossible for him to miss her. He 
knew that she had caused him great vexa¬ 
tion. Yet he went on missing her. 

He thought that perhaps it was the heat, 
and that tomorrow he would be normal. 
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Tomorrow he was worse. He dreaded to 
enter the office and not see her. It seemed 
to him now that her efforts to “take care” 
of him had been exquisite, touching. He 
felt that he had been brutally ungrateful. 

He made up his mind to do something 
about it. He decided that he would simply 
ring up Banks’s office and speak to her. 
But he found that that was impossible. 
The trouble was, that he wanted to speak 
to her too much. He could do nothing, 

“When Miss Gale comes back,” he 
thought, “she’ll tell me what to do about 
Angela. She’s got to.” 

“ You’ve got fourteen orders in the mail 
this morning,” said his new secretary one 
morning. 

“Fourteen?” he repeated, astounded. 
This was unprecedented. 

“Yes,” she said. “You’re getting very 
good results from your ad in Cottage and 
Manor." 

“I haven’t got any ad in this month’s 
Cottage and Manor," said Davidson. 

“Excuse me, you have.” 

“Excuse me, I have not!” 

“These fourteen orders are all on cou¬ 
pons cut out of Cottage and Manor." 

“ It’s impossible!” said he. “Let me see 
those coupons . . .” 

He did see them, and he was astounded. 

“ I never got any results from them be¬ 
fore. I told them I wasn’t renewing my 
contract. I wrote them to that effect. Find 
the letter, please. Frank, run out and get 
me a copy of Cottage and Manor.” 

Frank brought him a copy of the maga¬ 
zine, and he began to look through it for 
his seemly little announcement that 
"Davidson Curtain Rods will give you 
satisfaction.” He couldn’t find it. He be¬ 
gan going through the pages again, and 
then he saw, in color, a whole page . . . 
A girl, drawing back a pair of pink cur¬ 
tains . . . Dawn-Smile. . . . 

“Are you ill, Mr. Davidson?” asked his 
secretary hopelessly. 

“I am!” he shouted. “Get me the 
Banks Advertising Agency—quick! . . . 
Hello! I want to speak to Mr. Banks—” 

“Mr. Banks is out of the office just now. 
May I help you?” 

He recognized that voice. 

“Miss Loring!” he cried. “Did you— 
did you—?” 

“Oh, Mr. Davidson! How are you?” 

“Did you—put that—that—that ad in 
Cottage and Manor?" 

“Yes! I did!” 

“I’ll be over at once!” he said. 

N EVER would he have suspected the 
girl of so cruel a revenge. To be sure 
she must have been resentful of his letting 
her go; she had said she understood and 
would never forget, but he had not believed 
that she could be so vindictive. The 
Davidson Curtain Rods were held up to 
the ridicule of the world. 

He entered the Banks Agency, and Miss 
Loring was busy with a client; Davidson 
had to wait. He watched her. She wore a 
plaid gingham dress today; very artless; 
her eyes, he thought, had become some¬ 
what bluer and the dark lashes longer . . . 

“ I shan’t—take any steps,” he thought. 
“I’ll simply register my protest and go.” 

Miss Loring’s client was a man. As she 
bent her blond head to make a little sketch 
for him, he gazed at her in an idiotic 
way. ... At last he went, and Davidson 
approached her desk. 


“Miss Loring!” he said, with a sort of 
sorrowful reproach. “Why did you do 
that?” 

“ I got a special rate—just for one issue; 
I paid for it my own self. It was—all I 
could do to show—my appreciation.” 

She was crying. 

“Come into Banks’s office!” he said 
hastily, and, taking her arm, steered her in 
there and closed the door. “ I don’t under¬ 
stand. I thought you were angry—” 
“Angry? But I told you—I under¬ 
stood. ... I think—you’re so wonder¬ 
ful. . . . When I saw you, working so 
gallantly against—such odds—” 

“Please don’t!” 

“Miss Gale told me. . . . She said you 
were so wonderful, but that you drove your¬ 
self so. She said—that maybe someone 
like me—who just couldn’t help smil¬ 
ing . . . She thought that maybe I’d help 
a tiny bit. That’s why she went away. She 
said you just couldn’t play—and that 
maybe if you had someone around—” 
“Miss Gale did this?” 

“Um-hum!” she said, with a sob. “She 
was so disappointed when I wrote and told 
her you didn’t want me to stay because 
you couldn’t pay me as much—” 

“And you put that thing in Cottage and 
Manor at your own expense? ” 

“ Um-hum ... I just hoped and hoped 
it would help. . . . You see, it’s women 
who buy curtain rods, and I know what 
appeals to them. I just hoped and hoped 
you’d get a wonderful response.” 

“But why,” asked Davidson, “why did 
you do all this?” 

S HE did not answer, and he looked at her. 

Her lashes were wet; he looked away 
in haste, glanced around Banks's office. 
There were photographs all over the walls, 
samples of the sort of thing Banks did. 
There was the baby being pleased because 
Daddy smoked a new brand of cigarettes 
now, and wasn’t cross and nervous any 
more. There was the old lady, looking sad, 
and wishing that her children would buy a 
new furnace. There was a girl in a plaid 
gingham dress smiling as she washed dishes 
in a large, sunny kitchen; the caption ex¬ 
plained that she was happy because her 
husband liked the new coffee she bought, 
and it was so good for him. The girl was 
Angela Loring. Davidson stared at the 
photograph. There were the curls, the brace¬ 
lets, the smile—but they were all right! 

“Yes . . .” he said to himself, in great 
wonder. “It’s only in an office that she’s 
wrong. Put her in a home setting and 
she’d be—” He glanced at her again. 
“Perfect!” he thought. 

He sat down on the desk beside her. 
With a certain diffidence, he put his arm 
around her, and she immediately became a 
little boneless bundle, nestling against him. 

“ It was—very generous of you,” he said. 
“Very sweet, to do that, when I was so 
disagreeable.” 

“You’re not disagreeable! Just a tired 
boy . . .” 

He didn’t mind that. 

“ You seem to have a very nice disposi¬ 
tion,” he observed. “You’re never dis¬ 
agreeable, are you?” 

“Oh, yes, I am, too!” she cried. “There’s 
a man who lives across the court from me, 
and he gets up at six-thirty every morning 
and whistles! It makes me furious!” 

“ I can’t see that,” he said. In a spirit of 
experiment, he drew out one of the curls on 
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her temple, and then let it go, and it went 
back into a still better curl. “ 1 don’t see 
why that makes you angry. I like to get up 
early myself.” 

“ But you don’t whistle, do you? ” 

“Sometimes,” he said. “ Why shouldn’t 
I? I think this idea of wasting the best 
part of the day—” 

“ That’s the way they all talk! ” said she, 
pushing away his arm. “ Why is it the best 
part of the day? Why is the sunrise any 
better than the sunset?” 

“Well, it is,” said Davidson. “You feel 
entirely different—fresher—” 

“1 don’t!” said she. “1 never get up 
until the last possible instant. On Sunday 
I sleep until lunchtime. I like to.” 

“ It’s a bad habit,” said Davidson. 

“ It’s not!” said she. “It’s a very good 
habit, and it keeps you from getting 
wrinkles and self-righteousness.” 

“You consider me self-righteous?” asked 
Davidson. 

“Well, only about that.” 

Self-righteous was an expression pecul¬ 
iarly displeasing to him. When he spoke 
again, his tone was cold. 


“In that case,” he said, “I suppose you 
wouldn’t care to consider marrying me.” 

“Oh, yes, I would, Jerry!” she cried. 

“How did you know my name?” 

“Aunt Gertrude told me.” 

“ How did your Aunt Gertrude know it?” 

“Miss Gale is my Aunt Gertrude. . . . 
She told me all about you—how splendid 
and marvelous you are—and how dreary 
and lonely your life is.” 

“ TT’S—” he began, and stopped. He had 
f been about to deny that statement, but, 
when he thought about it, wasn’t it true? 
What did he go back to, after a hard day’s 
work? Nothing but his comfortable little 
apartment, a good dinner cooked by Mrs. 
O’Brien, who did for him, his books, his 
friends. ... He put his arm around 
Angela again, and he saw now how deso¬ 
late his life was. 

“Aunt Gertrude is so devoted to you,” 
she went on. “But she said that she 
couldn’t do a thing with you, and she 
thought I’d better try.” 

There was something slightly sinister in 
this. 


unsung and unheard. The performers did 
not look promising—clerks, traveling sales¬ 
men, several Negro domestics, a weak¬ 
faced blonde with a starchy dress, two 
Mexicans, a haggard man with wornout 
shoes. . . . 

Who’s next? . . . 

A wiry little man with baggy knees 
approached the microphone. He walked 
with an assurance that was almost arro¬ 
gant, but that was merely to cover up his 
embarrassment. Occupation? Doctor . . . 
dentist. . . . 

“What brought you here?” asked Major 
Bowes. 

“I listened in to several amateur pro¬ 
grams.” 

“And thought you could do better?” 

“Right.” 

I COULD fancy him in his tiny office in 
a Massachusetts town, singing as he 
made impressions of extracted teeth. That 
office would reverberate like a bathroom. 
The office girl would say, “Oh, you have a 
grand voice, Doctor. Why don’t you go on 
the radio?” 

There he was, on it. 

“They woo-dunt bull-eeve muh,” he 
was singing. His eyes were glassy, but his 
chest was expanded. 

Bong! 

Major Bowes applied the wooden ham¬ 
mer to the pendent gong. 

“Sorry, Doctor,” he said. “I think 
you’re a little nervous tonight. Anyhow, 
I think the radio audience knows by now 
what you can do. Anyone who wishes to 
cast his vote for Dr. Sylvester Micken- 
copp, of Massachusetts, will please tele¬ 
phone the studio on one of its fifty trunk 
lines. . . . Who’s next, now? Come on, 
let’s be quick! Fifty persons are waiting 
to be heard . . .” 

The dentist was collecting his music 
sheets from the piano with the ingrown, 
stupefied manner of one who has just had 
a nerve blocked, when a gaunt man in a 
stained blue uniform went to the micro- 


Amateur Night 

(.Continued from page 59) 

phone. He was both sunburned and 
flushed. His eyes were as wide and strained 
as an embarrassed child’s. In his large 
hands he held an object that resembled two 
cigar boxes nailed together, one on top of 
the other. An aperture on one side revealed 
musical strings. 

“Captain Longbottom?” asked Major 
Bowes, glancing at his schedule. “Oh, 
yes . . . musician. What is that some- 
thing-or-other you have there?” 

“Chimes,” said the captain thickly, as 
if something had caught him by the throat. 
“I shall first give an imitation of Big Ben 
in the tower of Parliament, then of the 
Westminster bells, then of chimes playing 
Auld Lang Syne." 

“Sea captain?” 

“Aye, of a steamer.” 

The steamer lay in the Hudson. Cap¬ 
tain Longbottom had just landed. For 
years he had amused himself at sea with 
church bells rung from this little stringed 
instrument of his own devising. There was 
no audience out there on the ocean, except 
the crew. And then, one night, the ship’s 
radio brought in the amateur hour. 

“Put the bells on the air,” said the 
mate. 

“Aye,” said Captain Longbottom 
thoughtfully. “Aye, it might be done.” 

And there he was, still salty and dazed 
with the sea’s roar, in a crowded studio 
on a top floor of Broadway. 

“Let’s have it,” said Major Bowes. 

As the captain plucked the strings, he 
fanned the air with the box, a dreamy, 
far-away look in his eyes. 

“Now, isn’t that fine!” said the major. 
“And to think that he made the thing 
with his own hands, and with his own 
fingers plucked it! That’s really beautiful 
music.” 

“Aye,” said Captain Longbottom in his 
deep voice. “Aye.” 

And then Major Bowes said one of those 
things which helped to give unity and 
personality to what otherwise might have 
been a chaotic performance: 


“Try to do what?” asked Davidson. 

“Brighten your life, Jerry.” 

“You could,” he said. 

“And you wouldn’t get up early, and 
whistle, Jerry?” 

“That,” he said, “isn’t fair.” 

“ I can’t help it! ” she said. “ It’s the one 
thing I can’t stand—” 

“Then,” said Davidson, “you haven’t 
got that dawn-smile? ” 

“I have not!” said she. 

But she gave him another sort of smile, 
which only Banks could properly have de¬ 
scribed: Spring sunlight rippling on green 
fields . . . fleck of gold on woodland 
glade—that sort of thing. 

“Our own little vine-covered cot¬ 
tage . . .” she said, dreamily. 

“I’ve got a lease on my apartment for 
another fourteen months.” 

“That’s just as cute. Evenings, with 
the lamps lit, and you with your pipe 
and—” 

“Cigarette,” he said. “ I don’t smoke a 
pipe.” 

“But I’m sure you will, Jerry,” she said 
softly. 


“By the way, Captain, how much do you 
measure over all? How long is the keel?” 

I think it was six feet, two. 

Ten minutes later a page ran excitedly 
into the studio with a message. Paul 
Whiteman, the orchestra leader and 
musician, had just telephoned. He wanted 
Captain Longbottom to meet him at three 
o’clock next day. The eyes of the sea cap¬ 
tain widened. 

XT EXT, a deep-bosomed young woman 

Mn a plain dress sang a French song 
with a taut jaw and a tight upper lip that 
vibrated like a leaf. Her voice was small, 
but she was accurate and her French good. 
The major tapped his wooden bell hammer 
on his papers and looked at the floor until 
she had finished. All of the critics had 
expected to hear the gong. 

“Student?” he asked at the end. 

“Yes, Major,” she stammered. 

“Keep on studying,” he said kindly. 
“You will make a good teacher. And you 
are pretty, too.” 

He would ring the bell on the dentist, 
all right, but not on a student. 

In his years on Broadway he had learned 
to respect hard work. He had seen gifted 
singers of a day flash by and vanish. He 
had seen other men and women, not so 
gifted, cherish their little spark with 
patience, bring it to a glow with untiring 
endeavor, and at last refuel it to flame. 
He had seen lazy ones of little talent com¬ 
pensate for their shortcomings with boast¬ 
fulness. He had learned to respect a 
student, to respond to the sincerity and 
zeal of the humblest man or woman. 

So now he did not ring the bell on stu¬ 
dents. He heard them till the end, and 
sent them away with a little more hope 
. . . and pride in work well done. It 
was an important position that—master of 
amateur night. 

His mastery was not grounded solely 
upon his being the chief officer of the 
radio station. Oh, no. He might meet a 
madman head-on—one who had no respect 



for station managers or the public. He 
faced each aspirant with a little trepida¬ 
tion. What if the singer had an oath in his 
heart—not a song, at all? 

For instance, there was the dour young 
man, strong-jawed and sullen, whose voice 
rose and fell as heavily and slowly as a 
freight elevator. The gong sounded. The 
singer flushed and snarled, “Oh, nerts to 
you, Major.” 

The Major squinted his blue eyes and 
ran a freckled hand through his tawny 
hair. Then he recovered himself. 

“I don’t understand,” he said affably. 
“Did you say you were a Red Cross nerts 
or a registered nerts, or what?” 

“An elevator operator,” murmured the 
singer, glad of a way out. He believes to 
this day that the major misunderstood. 

V OTES were coming in over fifty trunk 
lines. The critics differed as much in 
their judgments as the singers did in the 
quality of their voices. 

Next. 

“Carpenter?” 

“Unemployed.” 

The seedy, middle-aged man carried a 
saw in one trembling, veiny hand. His 
shirt was soiled. His shoes had broken 
open. But his eyes were bright. What if 
he were unemployed? He had a job. He 
was singing the song in his heart on a 
musical saw. 

The carpenter did not play well. But 
Major Bowes heard him through. We 
were glad, of course. That was good show¬ 
manship, everybody remarked. 

Major Bowes is a great showman, not 
only because he outthinks the crowd, but 
because he is thoroughly a human being. 
He was touched by the unemployed car¬ 
penter. So he heard him to the end. The 
master of amateur hour is governed by his 
feelings. They are refined feelings. A less 
sympathetic and understanding master of 
ceremonies would ring the bell on anybody 
whose work was flagrantly inferior. But 
Major Bowes does not ring the bell on 
human hearts. That gong there is a heart. 
It would be so easy to break it. 

WHN was an ailing radio station when 
Major Bowes was asked to put it on its 
feet. He thinks that the most important 
thing he did was to introduce a weekly 
vaudeville program from his theater and 
send it out over fifty stations. I disagree. 
The most important thing he did was to 
make his station the “voice of the un¬ 
known.” It isn’t the music that is impor¬ 
tant on amateur night. It is the drama. 
That hour is the climax of many a life. . . . 

A thousand adults write to the station 
every week for places on the amateur hour. 
All are answered. Each applicant then 
must appear for a brief audition—just 
enough to show that he does not intend to 
turn a lion loose on Major Bowes. The 
studio must make sure that copyright laws 
will not be violated, that nothing im¬ 
proper will be sung or said, that the appli¬ 
cant is not obviously insane. Then, on 
Tuesday night, Major Bowes meets the 
aspirants for the first time in the studio. 

But, on with the show! I shall not 
attempt to describe all the queer, pathetic 
turns of that long program. It was the 
longest hour on record—ninety minutes. 
An important politician was waiting to 
speak on “Crime Prevention.” But crime 
simply would have to wait. 

+ + 4 
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There was the young man who imitated 
Maurice Chevalier. Bong! One Chevalier 
was enough on earth. Why didn’t the 
young man express himself? And Bong to 
the affected young woman who tried a 
monologue. 

Somewhere in the barracks of a military 
fort a regiment listened to its trio sing, 
Dear Old Gal, You Know I Love You. 

“Don’t give us the bell, Maje,” said the 
bulging leader of the three. “There are 
one thousand armed men behind us who 
think we’re good.” 

The regiment telephoned a unanimous 
vote before the song was ended. The 
vote counted only for one—not for a thou¬ 
sand. 

And then came Anna Anderson—young, 
lovely with embarrassment. 

“Think you can sing?” 

“I don’t know,” she said breathlessly. 

And who was the boy with her? That 
was David, her brother, her accompanist. 
Well, sing. . . . 

Thousands of hearts stood still that 
night. It was so unexpected—that ex¬ 
quisite voice, dainty as a reed. ... It 
had been here all of the time, in this dull 
world, unheard. . . . There was some¬ 
thing chilling about that thought. . . . 

For the first time the major came to 
his feet. 

“That is lovely, child,” he exclaimed. 
“And you are lovely. Where do you sing?” 

She was so embarrassed, so pink and 
confused. 

“At home,” she said . . . “with David.” 

How happy we were—the critics in the 
control-room. We cast our vote for this 
loveliness we had discovered. 

Anna Anderson passed on. In three 
weeks she was singing on a commercial 
program. I have not even tuned it in. I 
know her voice will never be so beautiful 
as it was that night. 

J UST before the politician was permitted 
to tell the world how to prevent crime, a 
thin man with iron-gray hair and a coal- 
black mustache led a French poodle dog to 
the microphone. 

The major arched his eyebrows and 
eyed the dog incredulously. What would 
they do next? Why bring a dog to the 
studio? 

“Sing?” 

“The dog does,” growled the tall man. 
“I don’t.” 

The eyes of the portly studio accom¬ 
panist bulged. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders, turned the next sheet on the 
program, and played Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart. 

The poodle dog yawned and made a 
gargling sound, which it sustained waver- 
ingly until the end of the accompaniment. 

“That,” said the major facetiously, “is 
the best singing I’ve heard tonight. Thank 
you very much.” 

We all laughed, but we were not much 
amused. We could not forget the expres¬ 
sions on the faces of those who had not 
been called to the microphone. They must 
walk in obscurity for another week with 
their song unsung. The world is full of 
men and women like that. . . . 

The tall man smiled wryly, tucked the 
poodle under his arm, and sauntered out 
into the night. And we critics smiled 
wryly, too, as Major Bowes knew we would 
if he withheld the hammer of the gong. 

+ + 
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Our $280,000,000 Gamble 


pay so much for current in America is be¬ 
cause we use so little. The reason we use 
so little is because it costs so much. 

That is the vicious circle of domestic 
electricity costs. 

And the crux of the TVA power effort is 
to smash that vicious circle. It is slashing 
electric rates, in the belief that this will so 
increase the use of electricity as to bring 
eventual profits. 

Most of the private power companies 
recognize the vicious circle. But they are 
afraid to try to break it by cutting rates 
drastically. For one thing, it would mean 
cutting or passing dividends for a year 
(or several years) until the increased de¬ 
mand made up the initial losses. 

TVA, however, with Uncle Sam (and us) 
carrying the bag, is in a position to make 
the gamble. It is going to shoot the works. 
If it wins, the private companies will fol¬ 
low suit all over the country. 

If it loses—but don’t let’s go into that. 
Let’s journey down to the pleasant little 
town of Tupelo, in northern Mississippi, 
where the game has already begun. 

Tupelo, which (the sign as you enter 
tells you) has “7,501 Good People,” was 
the first town to buy TVA power from 
Muscle Shoals and sell it at TVA rates. 
For your home, electricity in Tupelo now 
costs you only 3 cents per kwh. for the 
first 50 kwh., 2 cents for the next 150 kwh., 
1 cent for the next 200 kwh., and 4 mills 
(4-10 of a cent) for all above that. 

For comparison: 400 kwh. per month 
costs $6.50 in Tupelo, $12.85 in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., $13.44 in Chicago, $20.55 in 
New York, $8.80 in St. Louis, $14.10 in 
Denver, $12 in Atlanta. 

Your light and radio charges in Tupelo 
are about $1 a month. For lights, radio, 
electric range, electric refrigerator, water 
pump, electric iron, percolator, toaster, 
waffle iron, vacuum cleaner, and washing 
machine, it costs about $5 a month. For an 
additional $5 a month a farmer can have 
all this, and also an electric water heater; 
a farm motor for sawing wood, running a 
feed mill, ensilage cutting; and light and 
power for a 30-cow dairy. 

T UPELO, right now, is one of the bright¬ 
est, cheeriest towns you ever saw. 
Everybody you meet wants to talk about 
TVA. I went into a barber shop with a pious 
sign in the window: “All things work to¬ 
gether for good to them that love God.” 

“These TVA rates have cut our electric 
bills half in two,” volunteered one barber. 
“Two thirds in two!” amended another. 
“And we’re getting in a lot of new elec¬ 
trical equipment.” 

At the corner I stopped in at Mr. R.W. 
Reed’s department store. The new rates 
are so low, Mr. Reed explained, that he 
has put in a fine new lighting system. 
This makes the goods more attractive; 
people buy more quickly. 

Returning to the hotel late at night, 
I find the clerk, Mr. Mothershed, im¬ 
mersed in discussion with a patron. They 
are figuring the new rates with pencil and 
paper, talking about the convenience and 
cheapness of the new electric ranges. 

Here, at least, the vicious circle is tak¬ 
ing a beating. And TVA has speeded the 


(Continued from page 16) 

process by another strategic move. Lilien 
thal went to the leading manufacturers of 
electrical equipment last year and said: 

“Turn us out standard equipment—re¬ 
frigerators, ranges, water heaters, etc.— 
to sell at 25 to 35 per cent below present 
prices. We will test the equipment. If it 
is good, we will put our TVA emblem on 
it and help you to sell it by financing its 
sale on easy terms. In combination with 
our cheap electricity program, you will get 
such volume sales that you will make 
money even at the new low prices.” 

More than a dozen nationally known 
firms agreed to do this. The new appli¬ 
ances are selling like hot cakes. 

Results: In Tupelo the combination 
of low-cost power and low-cost appliances 
more than doubled the domestic consump¬ 
tion of electricity in the first six months. 

Of course, the public excitement over 
new TVA power helped. Speeches were 
made, children danced in the streets with 
banners carrying such legends as, “When 
the Moon Shines over the Cowshed— 
There will be a Light Inside!” The results 
in scores of other towns may not be so 
spectacular. But TVA has started well. 

L EAVING Tupelo, I drove up to Alcorn 
■* County, where I met Mr. Harold 
Robins, a farmer with an interest in public 
affairs. Soon after theTVA act was passed, 
he went into Corinth and talked with Ben 
Liddon, who owns the movie theater, and 
they went over to see Oscar Hinton, who 
owns a dairy farm. The three of them 
doped out a plan. “Let’s form a non-profit, 
cooperative association of farmers and 
citizens,” they agreed. “Then, with the 
help of the TVA, we will buy the power 
company’s distribution system in this 
county, extend it, buy TVA power direct, 
and sell it at TVA prices.” 

That’s just what they are doing. 
Farmers are giving rights of way free, 
turning out with horses and tractors to 
help build the transmission lines. And the 
association’s charter is so well drawn that 
it is serving as a model. 

I stopped by at another farm far from 
any town. One end of the front porch was 
piled high with raw cotton, on which re¬ 
posed a venerable man with a long white 
beard. At the other end of the porch a 
son, about fifty, was cutting the hair of a 
grandson, about thirty. 

“Fust thing you know,” said the patri¬ 
arch, with a wink, “young Bish, thar, 
will be wanting electric barber clippers 
to trim little Bish. Me, I want lights. 

I want a water pump, and I want plenty 
of hot water, and a plug-in radio, and 
an electric fan. I’ll set it up thar on the 
railing, and live in a breeze.” 

“Don’t those things cost a good deal?” 
I asked. 

“The boys around here may be hard up,” 
said the sage. “But if they want some¬ 
thing bad enough they can always dig a 
little cash out of the chinks in the wall. 
And they sure do want that electricity. 
Some of ’em even allow you can take one 
of those hot-water heaters and make a 
still out of it. No smoke!” 

From there I circled on back to Knox¬ 
ville, where the TVA power experiment is 


going into operation on a larger scale. 

When the TVA first began to function, 
it was confronted with this situation: The 
Valley was already being served with elec¬ 
tricity by private power companies. In 
order to operate, the TVA had either to 
construct transmission and distribution 
lines (a costly duplication) or buy up the 
existing systems at a fair price. 

It preferred the second course, and has 
so far followed it successfully. In the 
western part it bought systems to supply 
a string of towns and counties like Tupelo 
and Alcorn. 

But still the TVA needed a big town in 
which to try out its new rates and methods 
on a large scale. It fixed on Knoxville, at 
that time served by a subsidiary of the 
Electric Bond and Share Co. After a good 
deal of horse-trading, the TVA bought 
this company’s distribution system in and 
around Knoxville for $6,088,000. 

With Knoxville, TVA now has about as 
much market as it can handle with the 
present prime power available from Muscle 
Shoals. But they must be getting ready for 
a huge expansion when Norris Dam is 
finished in 1936. For that, the TVA will 
need increased home use of electricity and 
greatly increased industrial use. 

And there is where the TVA power pro¬ 
gram ties in with the economic planning 
program. Economists and leading in¬ 
dustrialists have for some time been point¬ 
ing out the need for decentralization of in¬ 
dustry in America. 

1 | 'HE Tennessee Valley is an excellent 
place for such a development. It con¬ 
tains rich and varied mineral deposits. The 
TVA will supply power not only cheaply, 
but at uniform rates all over the Valley, 
which means that small factories in rural 
areas will often be more economical than 
large factories in big cities. 

But the TVA directors don’t want to 
bring industries to the Valley by the proc¬ 
ess of raiding other parts of the country 
and luring factories by the promise of 
cheap power. They want to develop in¬ 
dustries peculiarly adapted to the Valley’s 
resources. For example: 

We import manganese from Russia and 
Brazil. Chemical engineers of TVA be¬ 
lieve that plants in the Valley will be 
able to compete with this imported supply. 

We also import much of our ceramics 
and pottery from Europe and the Orient. 
The Valley has some of the finest deposits 
in the world of feldspar, clay, and kaolin, 
and the TVA believes the Valley can be¬ 
come one of the great centers of this in¬ 
dustry. 

Similar opportunities exist in the electro¬ 
chemical and electrometallurgical fields. 

With all its planning, the TVA hasn’t 
really much legal authority to carry its 
plans into effect. As a power company, it 
has plenty of authority. As a social plan¬ 
ner, about all it can do is encourage, ad¬ 
vise, scold, cooperate, and trade on its 
good will as the Valley’s Santa Claus. All 
it can really do is be the benevolent big 
brother. 

A big brother can often do more by 
example than by force. Take the building 
of the Norris Dam. 
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Chairman Morgan said: 

“We are building this dam to help the 
well-being of the people of this region. 
Why not make the process of building the 
dam a part of the process of improving 
economic and social conditions?” 

That’s just what he did. 

First, he picked out half a dozen com¬ 
mon-sense people in the region. He sent 
them over the Valley, county by county. 
They talked to family doctors, to wise old 
farmers, and asked, “Who are the potential 
young leaders around here—able, am¬ 
bitious fellows who know how to work?” 
These six men brought back to Morgan the 
thousands of names they had gathered. 

Morgan then gave notice of a general 
examination, and 38,000 young men took 
it. It wasn’t a highbrow examination, but 
one fitted to people who are in the habit 
of working with head and hands. 

About 2,000 men, the cream of those 
who took the exam, were selected, after 
personal interviews, to work on the dam. 
Superintendents on the job say it is the 
most skillful, efficient, and enthusiastic 
bunch of laborers they ever saw. 

To spread employment, Morgan works 
these men only 5’/2 hours a day, in four 
shifts. 

This leaves the men with a lot of spare 
time on their hands, so Morgan put in 
training courses in practical farming, in 
dairying, in poultry raising, in mechanics, 
tool repair, electricity, automotive re¬ 
pair, all kinds of shop work. 

Finally, to house the workers, Morgan 
built a model town of low-cost houses, 
equipped with all the electrical appliances 
which the TV A expects people eventually 
to use. Rents run from $15 to $45 a month. 
Morgan himself lives in one of the houses. 

'T'HIS brand-new town of Norris is like 
A nothing you ever saw in your life. It is 
more like a college than a building camp. 
Men go down to work on the dam in the 
valley as though to a football game. 

There is something new here in the 
atmosphere. I don’t quite understand it. 
Maybe it isn’t permanent. But you fed it. 
Something youthful, stirring, deeply mov¬ 
ing. 

Not everybody feels that way. For 
instance, some of the people who live down 
in the 80-square-mile area which will be 
flooded when the Norris Dam is finished. 

The TVA is appraising their land. It is 
giving them, in general, a fair price, plus 
enough for moving. It is paying all ex¬ 
penses for transporting the graves of their 
ancestors to new ground. (The proposal of 
one man of vision, who suggested that each 
grave be marked by a buoy, with appro¬ 
priate inscription, to float on the top of the 
new lake, was rejected.) It is offering to 
give expert advice on the purchase of new 
farm lands in other places. 

But many of the farmers (the “Pool,” 
as they call it, is all farm land) are deeply 
aggrieved. As one of them said to me, 
“Yes, the TVA is offering me a decent 
price. I can buy me a nice new farm some¬ 
where else. But how do I know I can make 
a living there? Here, I know my acres 
and what they can do.” 

One outraged farmer pulled from his 
pocket a worn clipping from a New York 
tabloid. The headline was: “NEW DEAL 
COMES TO TOBACCO ROAD.” 

“We know what that play’s about,” he 
said. “They try to make out that our 
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folks live like a lot of half-starved razor- 
back hawgs! They sent a photographer 
down here. I said, ‘Would you want to 
take a picture of my house?’ He said no. 
He wanted to take a picture of an old 
deserted log cabin back on the hill.” 

As a matter of fact, the people in the 
Pool are a pretty civilized and articulate lot. 
The TVA hasn’t been as tactful as it 
might be. 

“1 can stand being bought out,” said 
one farmer, “but I don’t like them to tell 
me they’re doing me a favor.” 

In the Valley, generally, the TVA is 
tremendously popular. And naturally. 
It has brought activity, excitement, pay¬ 
rolls, and the promise of cheap power. 
Every politician who runs for office has as 
his first plank, “Three cheers for TVA!” 

“As long as this cow has got her trough 
in Washington and her milking end down 
here,” one of these told me confidentially, 
“don’t you think I’d be a fool to object? 
You can’t shoot Santa Claus and be a 
popular hero.” 

T HE bitterest opposition to the TVA, 
of course, can be found among the power 
companies and the holding corporations. 

Even here, sentiment is divided, in a 
rather interesting way. The holding com¬ 
pany and banking interests, speaking 
generally, oppose the whole plan. The 
executives of the operating companies, 
especially the younger men, think the 
TVA will so stimulate the public con¬ 
sumption of electricity as eventually to 
create a boom for the entire industry. 

Both are agreed that the “yardstick,” 
which the TVA is supposed to set up for 
electricity prices everywhere, won’t be 
entirely fair, as problems of power produc¬ 
tion and customer distribution differ so 
much in different parts of the country. 

For example: The TVA is writing off 
about one third of its construction costs 
against flood control and navigation im¬ 
provement. But wopld a private company, 
in some other section, be able to do that? 

The banking and holding company ele¬ 
ment, while bitter, are also a little bit 
afraid. They don’t like to talk for publica¬ 


tion. Not with the Insull disaster fresh in 
people’s minds. 

“Wait a couple of years,” one of these 
gentlemen advised me. “TVA is going 
great guns just now. All public-ownership 
jobs do at first. Then comes the period of 
reckoning all costs, and a great silence 
falls. During the silence the taxpayer’s 
money is quietly written off. 

“But it’s a funny thing. The govern¬ 
ment isn’t so far off. The TVA, trying to 
break the vicious circle by low costs, is 
doing what a lot of the holding companies 
have tried to do. The problem isn’t, as 
most people believe, the cheap production 
of power. Anybody can produce power 
cheaply. The expense comes in distribut¬ 
ing it. In marketing it. If the TVA can 
do this, my hat’s off to them. But they 
can’t do it.” 

Some of the active operators of power 
companies, however, aren’t a bit afraid of 
the big, bad TVA wolf, and are willing to 
discuss it publicly. One of these is Wendell 
L. Willkie, president of The Common¬ 
wealth & Southern Corporation. Re¬ 
cently he stated that if the southern 
utility companies of his system were given 
the same subsidized advantages as munici¬ 
pally owned plants receiving TVA power, 
all their bonds and preferred stocks could 
be paid off, and in addition the companies 
could reduce their domestic rates to 75 
per cent of those of TVA and their in¬ 
dustrial rates to 90 per cent. 

Another critic is Samuel Ferguson, the 
small, chubby, and dynamic president of 
the Hartford Electric Light Company. 
During the great holding-company fever 
of the 1920’s, he fought successfully to 
keep his company independent. 

“If the TVA will drop this idea of the 
‘yardstick, ’ ” he told me, “a lot of useless 
controversy will be avoided. 

“But it’s a great social and economic 
experiment and there’s no reason for ac¬ 
tive electric men to be alarmed. For my 
part, I’m willing to match investors’ 
dollars and Yankee ingenuity against tax¬ 
payers’ dollars and public efficiency any 
day in the week.” 

While the pros and cons argue about 


the TVA as a thing in itself, President 
Roosevelt looks upon it as a plan applica¬ 
ble in larger ways to the nation. It is 
understood that the national resources 
board is recommending to the President 
a series of commissions, similar to TVA, 
to plan and supervise development of 
national watersheds at an annual cost of 
$400,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

With what we have seen so far, let us 
cast up a kind of provisional balance sheet. 

Will the taxpayers get their money 
back? 

That depends—on a good-many things. 

The increase in home use of electricity, 
if Tupelo is any fair sample, is going along 
pretty well. It has some hazards. Will 
people be able to pay for all the new 
gadgets they are buying? Will they begin 
to kick as the monthly bills come inex¬ 
orably in? Speaking largely, I think they 
are sold for keeps. 

Industrial use is more speculative. The 
plans for new industries sound mighty good 
—on paper. The speed with which the de¬ 
pression lifts is going to have a good deal 
to do with it. 

r T"'HE best thing that can happen is that 
the taxpayers will get all their money 
back; will find their electric rates about 
one third as much—but will use so much 
that the total bills will come higher, with a 
consequent gain in convenience and elimi¬ 
nation of drudgery; and will see a healthier 
industrial set-up in their communities. 

If the worst happens the taxpayers 
can kiss their $280,000,000 good-by. Cer¬ 
tain benefits, however, will remain. The 
dams will be there, ready to supply the 
electrical demand when it eventually de¬ 
velops. Navigation will be there, and 
flood control, and the scientific checking of 
erosion on a thousand fertile hillsides. 
Finally, the fact that when a people are 
in the doldrums, it is better to have 20,000 
people busy and in there fighting than to 
have them idle. That is the total number 
needed for dam erosion and clearance work. 

It is a gamble. Win, lose, or draw, it is 
the greatest experiment in socialized in¬ 
dustry this country has ever seen. 
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up the hill, planning what to say to Gail. 
Now he was saying it. 

“I think you’re swell, Gail, and I’m 
grateful to you.” He forced the words out. 
“ It’s only—I’ve had crushes before. I get 
that way—and get over it.” 

Gail didn’t turn her head. While they 
watched, the light changed over the moun¬ 
tains, the burning gold faded. 

“Nothing lasts,” Kerry said. 

“Except love.” Gail’s voice was a 
whisper. “But you wouldn’t know about 
that.” 

A knife twisted in Kerry’s heart. “Gail, 
if 1 could just tell you—” 

The scorn in her voice: “You have, 
Kerry—beautifully. Please go now.” 

He was very close to her, to the slim 
shoulders moving with her breathing. He 
wanted to say humbly, “I’m lying, Gail, 
lying.” But the letter was mailed. In a 
week his father would be here in Paxton 
with him and the Camerons would have to 
know. He couldn’t let her share his shame. 


“Good-by, Gail,” he said evenly. 

She made no answer. . . . 

The days and weeks went by. Kerry and 
his father were living alone in a small fur¬ 
nished house on the edge of the town. 
Rooney senior was failing. He sat day 
after day in his room, hiding from the 
world. His mind was still back in a room 
like a cage where no Rooney should be. 

O NE day while Kerry was hurrying to 
class, Chet Cameron stopped him on 
the library steps; Cameron the center of 
the group, as usual. 

“Say, Rooney!” 

Kerry stopped. 

“I got a paper to write for Econ’ II; 
Crime and Its Cure.” 

The others were listening. 

Kerry said quietly, “And so what?” 
Cameron smiled. “How’s chances to 
talk to your father? ” 

Kerry’s face was hard and still. So they 
knew! Gail had talked. Kerry turned on 


his heel and walked off, knowing there was 
laughter behind him. 

He came face to face with Gail in front 
of Main Hall. Seeing her, the bitterness 
went out of his heart. Whatever Chet 
Cameron knew, Gail hadn’t told him. 
“ ’Lo, Gail,” he said awkwardly. 

She looked at him, smiled a brief, im¬ 
personal smile. “Oh, hello,” she said in¬ 
differently, and passed on to the curb, 
where a hatless youth in a long, proud car 
was waiting. 

That afternoon Rooney senior came 
into the room where Kerry was trying to 
study. His father’s voice was troubled: 
“They’ve got your name here in the paper.” 

Kerry’s eyes followed his father’s finger. 
A note on the sporting page about the 
coming boxing tournament. “No real 
opposition is expected for Chet Cameron, 
Kerry Rooney, whom Cameron defeated 
this year, having refused to compete.” 

“I don’t like that,” his father said. 
“You aren’t afraid of him, are you?” 
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Kerry started to say no, but he didn’t. 
He said instead, “This Cameron’s too fast 
for me, Dad. I can’t take him.” 

His father was frowning. The prison 
look had gone from his eyes. 

“I can’t take him,” Kerry repeated. 

“You can try,” said his father sternly. 
He began accusingly, “What kind of a 
Rooney—■” and then he remembered. He 
turned and shuffled out of the room. 

Kerry sat looking at his fists. He was 
afraid, not of Cameron’s fists, but of his 
eyes, and the eyes of the crowd. Afraid of 
people. Gail had told him that once. It 
was true. That was why he had lied to her, 
when he owed her the truth. That was 
why now he couldn’t help his father. 

Presently he got up and went out to 
where his father sat. “If you’ll come and 
watch me, Dad, I’ll take a shot at this 
Cameron.” 

The old man didn’t move. 

“I’m not afraid,” Kerry said gently, “if 
you’re not.” 

His father’s gray head came up. “Afraid? 
Afraid of what? You get me a good seat.” 
He blew his nose vigorously. “And who 
are these Camerons?” he said. 

Kerry grinned, looking down at his 
father. “We’ll find out,” he said. . . . 

V ERRY won his preliminary bouts and 

^ the right to meet Cameron in the Finals. 
The Finals of the boxing tournament are 
held on the night before Founders’ Day. 
On Founders’ Day the seniors and their 
friends gather in the university chapel to 
do honor to the men who established Pax¬ 
ton. The Camerons would be there, and 
Gail with them. Kerry got tickets for him¬ 
self and his father, but Rooney senior 
wouldn’t promise to go. 

“You win your bout,” he told Kerry, 
“and we’ll see.” 

“I’ll win,” Kerry said, trying to believe 
he would. 

The night before the Finals, unable to 
sleep, Kerry went out for a walk. He 
trudged along through snow and up the 
hill toward the Cameron house. 

The Camerons were entertaining. A 
sound of music came across the lawn— 
dance music. Kerry saw a light in the 
turret room, a girl standing there at the 
window. He thought it was Gail. And 
while he watched, someone in evening 
clothes was putting an arm around her. 

Kerry walked on under the dark of the 
trees, remembering the little stranger in 
whipcords, who had said, “My place is 
here.” He hadn’t even looked up, and 
then she had asked for a pencil. His fists 
deep in his pockets, he turned homeward. 

It was Gail whom Kerry had seen at the 
turret-room window. She had slipped up¬ 
stairs to repowder her nose and retouch the 
red bow of her lips. Her eyes in her mirror 
were bright with excitement and laughter. 

“I am lovely,” she said, and suddenly 
she was thinking of Kerry. “ He never saw 
me like this,” she thought. 

Chet came looking for her and found her 
by the window in the turret room. 

“Snap out of it,” he said, putting an 
arm around her. 

Her face to the dark pane, she said, “ I 
hope you beat Kerry Rooney.” 

“What I’ll do to him,” said Chet, “will 
be just too bad. He gets in my hair.” 

“And in mine,” Gail said. Her lips were 
trembling but he couldn’t see that. 

He should have stopped then, but he 



"CHARMERS want electricity. Someone 
has counted 140 ways in which elec¬ 
tric power relieves the drudgery of farm 
work. Yet, only 25,000 farms have been 
electrified since 1931. More than three 
times that number were electrified in 
single previous years. Eighty-eight per 
cent of all farms are still without electric 
service from central plants. 

Utilities realize that farm electrifica¬ 
tion is one of their best fields for 
service. But their efforts in this /rSSKA 
direction have been hampered by 
their inability to raise money for 


rural line extensions. Increasing taxes, 
government competition, and forced 
rate reductions so injure the credit of 
utilities that investors hesitate to put 
money into this industry. 

Farm electrification is of especial 
importance to areas served by the Asso¬ 
ciated System. Of 4,000 communities 
served, only 86 have more than 10,000 
population. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Have you read the discussion of utility security 
holders * problems in the October Associated Map- 
azine? Copies may still be obtained at 10c each 
from Associated Magazine, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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INSTANT, SAFE, SURE RELIEF! 


New De Luxe Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 


pads for Corns, Callouses, Bun¬ 
ions and Sore Toes instantly re¬ 
lieve pain; stop shoe pressure; 
soothe and heal; prevent sore toes 
and blisters; ease new or tight 
shoes, and quickly, safely remove 
corns and callouses. 

New SKINTEX Covering 

De Luxe Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads have the 
marvelous new, velvety sort, flesh colpr 
Skintex covering which does not soil, 
stick to the stocking or come off in the 
bath. Hides foot blemishes. Get a box 
today at your drug, dept, or shoe store. 
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Put one on — the“ pain is gone! 
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1935 ! 


Take a Timely Tip 

From This Young Champion 


“ TYON’T wait for Prosperity to turn the 
^ corner,” says this young champion. 
“Strike a few blows for Prosperity yourself.” 
The Battling Kid is right! If you want more 
money in 1935, try our profitable plan for taking 
care of new and renewal subscriptions for THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION and COLLIER'S. For free sup¬ 
plies, mail the coupon now! 

Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 38 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

YES, I want more money in 1935 . Please show me how 
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was never very wise with his sister. “1 
looked him up, Sis,” he remarked. “He’s 
got a father out of jail, living with him.” 

Gail drew away from her brother. “How 
did you know?” Her voice was indifferent 
and casual. 

Chet sat on the table, swinging his legs. 
“Detective Cameron,” he said cheerfully. 
“The Registrar’s office, the journalism 
library, and the Eastern papers.” He drew 
a clipping from his bill-fold and gave it to 
her. It was from an Eastern paper, dated 
October 18th. A brief notice that J. P. 
Rooney, serving a five-year sentence for 
violation of the state bankruptcy laws, had 
been pardoned by the governor. 

Gail kept looking at it, thinking, “Oc¬ 
tober 18th! That was the day he thought 
he loved me. And the next day he didn’t. 
He knew his father was coming.” 

Chet slouched to his feet. “ I don’t want 
to rub it in, Sis, but you snapped out of it 
just in time.” 

Gail looked at her brother as if she 
hadn’t heard him. “What a fool I was,” 
she said, as if to herself. 

Chet was snapping his lighter. “ Forget 
it,” he said easily, “but don’t do it again.” 

She looked at Chet, a smile trembling on 
her lips, her dark eyes bright. “ I won’t, 
Chet. I won’t be a fool any more.” 

“Good girl,” said Chet with easy ap¬ 
proval. “Come on down and dance.” . . . 

V ERRY sat in his corner, under the glar- 
A- ing lights, working his hands in his 
gloves, waiting for the gong. The buzz of 
the crowd filled his ears; he could feel their 
eyes on him. He glanced through the ropes 
to where his father sat, wedged between 
Sigma Chis, trying to look bold and at 


ease. Kerry managed to wink, and looked 
at his gloves again, wondering if Gail was 
out there, hoping she wasn’t. Cameron, he 
thought grimly, would be fighting for a 
silver cup. Well, he’d earn it. 

At the sound of the gong Kerry was on 
his feet, moving swiftly to Cameron. He 
forgot his plan to keep away, to fight 
cautiously; he forgot the crowd. He saw 
Cameron’s smile and went after it. His 
right missed. A glove smacked in his face, 
rocking him back. Cameron was rushing 
him, feinting and jabbing. Kerry danced 
away, shook his head, and came in again. 

That was a fight to watch. A boy 
who’d never been beaten, and a boy who 
wouldn’t be beaten. A hate that flared up 
and burned out that night in the ring. 

Four bloody, pounding rounds. Kerry 
and Cameron were slugging across the 
ring, and Kerry was taking his beating. 
His eyes were closing; his puffed lips trickled 
blood. For four rounds he had taken that 
beating and kept coming back for more. 
Cameron’s fight, round by round. His face 
was unmarked; only above the line of his 
trunks the smear of Kerry’s gloves showed. 

Cameron’s eyes were angry and puzzled 
and his breathing was deep. This Rooney 
should have been licked, and he wasn’t. He 
kept coming in. Cameron took a right on 
his gloves and, jabbing with left and right, 
slugged Kerry against the ropes. 

Kerry felt the burn of the ropes, and the 
fog in his mind lifted. He saw Cameron’s 
feet, at last, moving flat. “Now," he 
thought. “Now!” And came off the 
ropes. He took a jab in the face and 
rocked in. Feinting with his left, he 
snapped a right to the body. Cameron 
backed, grunting, and Kerry went in, like a 


spring released. All he had. A right and 
a left to the head, and under Cameron’s 
guard, like the snap of a piston, a right 
that went home. Cameron’s knees shiv¬ 
ered. He sprawled down. He stayed down. 

The referee’s arm rose and fell. In the 
startled silence that filled the gym, Kerry 
lurched to the ropes, his eyes searching the 
crowd. One face in a blur of faces. He 
found it at last. His swollen lips moved. 
There in the eyes of all Paxton, a battered 
and unafraid grin. And the Rooneys were 
smiling together. . . . 

"POUNDERS’ DAY in the college chapel. 

The splendid Camerons were there, in a 
pew on the center aisle, to hear Grand¬ 
father Cameron praised. The Rooneys 
were there, beyond the Camerons, in a pew 
by themselves; a little man with gray hair, 
sitting firm beside his big son. The Rev¬ 
erend Dean rose to pray for the seniors. 
The audience rose. 

In the waiting silence a small sound 
stirred. Light steps up the center aisle. 
People turned to see. 11 was Gail Cameron. 
Unhurried and unembarrassed, she moved 
down the aisle in the silence. She neared 
the Cameron pew—and walked by it. 
Under the curious eyes, as if she were alone 
in the world, she walked on down the aisle. 

Where Kerry stood by his father, she 
stopped. In the near pews they heard her, 
a quiet, brave little voice: “ Please, Kerry, 
my place is here.” Kerry turned to dark 
eyes. Happiness flamed in his face. 

Kerry Rooney and Gail Cameron stood 
side by side, eyes shining, facing together 
the dean—and the world. The dean’s 
voice filled the chapel: “These are Thy 
children; let Thy light shine upon them.” 
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measure of recovery achieved, there is a 
disposition to examine, analyze, and 
criticize such as did not exist at all last 
year. Then, there was a panicky feeling 
that unless something was done we were 
lost, and anything was better than noth¬ 
ing. It was not a sound feeling, because 
nearly every observer now agrees that 
before that time the world forces which 
make for recovery, and with which poli¬ 
ticians and policies have little to do, were 
under way and we were on the upgrade. 

"K TOST reasoning men agree that the 
bank collapse was an incident and not, 
as popularly supposed, the final calamity 
that marked the depth of the depression. 
Following his inauguration, President 
Roosevelt did the necessary and sound 
things in a fine way. He dealt effectively 
with the bank crisis. He sliced the terrific 
veteran compensation load. He balanced 
the budget and wiped out Prohibition. 
He took steps to care for the distressed, 
and the whole country applauded. So at¬ 
tractive is the Roosevelt personality and 
so strong his appeal to the public imagina¬ 
tion, that a large part of it still applauded 
when he proceeded to neutralize and undo 
a great deal he had done—to throw the 
budget terrifically out of balance, increase 
the national debt by a staggering amount, 
and embark upon experiments designed to 
remold our social as well as economic sys¬ 
tem—all in the name of emergency. 


We have reached the point now where 
there seems a growing conviction that 
these experiments have retarded and not 
promoted recovery, and that there is dan¬ 
ger in their continuance and expansion. 
While people still love Mr. Roosevelt per¬ 
sonally, they are getting more skeptical 
of his policies. They clearly see that the 
agricultural experiment has floundered, 
bogged down, and now has changed to an 
even more radical direction. While it 
continues pumping money out to the 
fanners, it helps them, of course, but as a 
measure to reduce crops and raise prices it 
is an admitted failure, and the drought 
made a sorry joke of the whole scheme. 

They see the NRA in a hopeless muddle, 
under fire from within as well as without. 
It has concededly failed to obtain its ob¬ 
jective, and the “reorganization” plan 
under which it is now operating is really a 
salvage and face-saving proposition. Ac¬ 
tually, it goes into the New Year a very 
much shriveled and diluted affair, in no 
way comparable to the over-ballyhooed 
organization of the gala Johnson days. 
The extent to which it attempted to regu¬ 
late every little business in every com¬ 
munity has rendered it futile, produced a 
state of economic bedlam within the organ¬ 
ization, and justifies the prediction that 
it will survive only in an emasculated form. 

People are beginning to see the menace 
of the Federal Relief system and are 
puzzled as to why, with business sup¬ 


posedly getting better, the number of 
people on the relief rolls constantly in¬ 
creases. According to the estimates of the 
Administration itself, there are now more 
than 4,500,000 families, or about 18,000,000 
people, about one-seventh of the total 
population, subsisting directly on federal 
funds. Before the winter is over, there 
will be, it is stated, upwards of 5,000,000 
familes, or 20,000,000 people, or one out of 
every six. In a single year the rolls have 
increased by more than 1,000,000 families. 
No one knows exactly the cost of this 
great burden, but, more important still, 
no one knows how it is to be reduced. 

' I 'HE Governor of Maryland, Albert C. 

Ritchie, believes that if some solution is 
not found, in the end the relief burden 
alone will break county, city, state, and 
national governments. This relief prob¬ 
lem is the most menacing of them all. 

Through the tremendous outpouring of 
federal funds for relief, a new class of 
“cash-in-the-hand” voters, more numer¬ 
ous and more powerful than any organized 
minority we have ever had, including the 
veterans, has been created. In every de¬ 
batable district, the voters on the relief 
rolls held the decision in their hands. 
Their hostility clearly would be fatal to 
any candidate. Fully appreciating this, 
neither Democratic nor Republican candi¬ 
dates in the last campaign took any such 
risks. On the contrary, the candidates 
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vied with each other in assuring those on 
the relief rolls that if elected they could be 
counted upon to oppose any curtailment 
of relief expenditures, that they would, 
in fact, advocate increased appropriations 
to take care of the idle and distressed. 

The inevitable net of such a fight is, of 
course, a House of Representatives which 
will resist any effort at retrenchment 
along these lines. One thing which the 
White House will not be able to get from 
the new Congress is economy in the matter 
of relief. It could not get that if it asked, 
and it is doubtful it will ask. Thus is 
created a situation deeply disturbing. 

In addition, I think there is a growing 
belief in the country that the various re¬ 
form administrative measures, such as the 
Securities Act and the Stock Exchange 
Act, passed at the last session, are far too 
drastic, and that the Social legislation, 
such as old-age pensions and unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, contemplated by the New 
Dealers for the coming sessions, may 
carry us to extremes we cannot afford and 
do not want to reach. The feeling is pretty 
strong that, in trying to eliminate mani¬ 
fest evils, they seriously check enterprise 
and new investment. As one friend of 
mine recently said, they are like laws to 
prevent railroad accidents by stopping all 
the trains. The net effect of all this con¬ 
strictive reformatory legislation is to dis¬ 
courage enterprise just at the time when 
recovery depends primarily on its revival. 

The truth is the Administration has 
been acting upon two conflicting theories. 
With its monetary policy it tries to raise 
general prices, restore profits, and stimu¬ 
late enterprise. By its reformatory and 
regulatory policies it obstructs profits and 
discourages enterprise. The two policies 
clash head on. 

T HERE are three ways by which the 
conflict can be resolved: 

First is the way of the Young Liberals— 
the Brain Trust. They want to redouble 
and reinforce the drive at the coming 
session, to regiment business and run agri¬ 
culture and business under government 
control. But neither the country nor Con¬ 
gress nor, I believe, the President wants to 
go that far if it can be helped. 

The second way is one which was urged 
by a powerful part of Congress last ses¬ 
sion. This element would, through silver 
legislation and inflation, overcome the re¬ 
strictive measures. A great many earnest 
men think our danger lies in that direction. 

The third way is for the Administration, 
itself, to abandon the effort to fasten 
emergency measures permanently upon 
us, to curtail some of its measures which 
restrict business, revise others, and drop 
still others. This seems to be the way of 
common sense. 

In January, 1934, the President in his 
message to Congress outlined his purpose 
to go full speed ahead with his huge spend¬ 
ing program that year, taper off the emer¬ 
gency expenditures the next year, and 
bring the budget into real balance in 1936 
in order to regain national solvency. All 
idea that he can make good on that has 
now been abandoned. 

It was when the last chance of 1936 bal¬ 
ance was thrown away that Budget Direc¬ 
tor Lewis W. Douglas resigned. Since that 
message, Congress added more millions to 
the normal expenditures, and the President 
enlarged his spending program along lines 


THE TYPICAL I.C.S. STUDENT! 



When people refer to the International 
Correspondence Schools as competitors of 
other educational agencies, they speak from 
inaccurate impression and not from estab¬ 
lished fact. 

Let’s take a look at the typical I.C.S. 
student—an average of over 4,000,000 
students during the past 40-odd years: 

He is 27 years old. He works. (Interest¬ 
ingly enough, you seldom see an I.C.S. 
student out of work.) He is married. He 
is a parent. In appearance, he is a compos¬ 
ite of office and shop worker. 

He comes to I.C.S. because of a specific 
need for a specific kind of training. 

Recognizing his own shortcomings in 
training, and influenced by the recommen¬ 
dations of his superiors and associates who 
know by personal experience the value of 
spare-time study under expert Instruction, 


he approaches his I.C.S. course with hope 
and determination. 

Where else, in view of his circumstances, 
could he turn? This is the place of the Inter' 
national Correspondence Schools in the 
American educational picture—a place 
honored and commended by thousands of 
ambitious men in hundreds of professions 
and trades today and by educators from 
coast to coast! 

AN INVITATION 

Men who are anxious to get ahead, to earn more 
money, and who are willing to pay the price in 
hard work and sacrifice of pleasure, are invited 
to consider this coupon and the subject most 
vital to them. But men who thinff some magic 
force of fortune goes into action in their behalf at 
the drop of a coupon without any further effort on 
their part, should save their stamps and our time! 
Our invitation is to the courageous. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


“The Universal University” BOX 7460-H, SCRANTON, PENNA. 

★ Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” ^ 
and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


□ Architect 

□ Architectural Draftsman 

□ Building Estimating 

□ Wood Mill working 

□ Contractor and Builder 

□ Structural Draftsman 

□ Structural Engineer 

□ Inventing and Patenting 

□ Electrical Engineer 

□ Electric Lighting 

□ Welding, Electric and Gas 

□ Reading Shop Blueprints 

□ Telegraph Engineer 

□ Business Management 

□ Office Management 

□ Industrial Management 

□ Traffic Management 

□ Accountancy 

□ Cost Accountant 

□ C. P. Accountant 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

□ Heating □ Ventilation □ 


□ Telephone Work 

□ Mechanical Engineer 

□ Mechanical Draftsman 

□ Machinist □ Toolmaker 

□ Patternmaker 

□ Heat Treatment of Metals 

□ Bridge Engineer _ _ 

□ Bridge and Building Foreman □ R. R. Locomotives 

□ Gas Engines □ R. R. Section Foreman 

□ Diesel Engines □ R. R. Bridge and Building □ 

□ Aviation Engines Foreman 

□ Automobile Mechanic □ Air Brakes □ 

□ Plumbing □ Steam Fitting □ R, R. Signalman 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


□ Sheet Metal Worker 

□ Steam Engineer 

□ Steam Electric Engineer 

□ Civil Engineer 

□ Surveying and Mapping 

□ Refrigeration 


□ Bookkeeping 

□ Secretarial Work 

□ Spanish 

□ French 

□ Salesmanship 

□ Service Station Salesmanship 

□ Advertising 


□ First Year College 

□ Business Correspondence □ 

□ Lettering Show Cards □ 

□ Signs 

□ Stenography and Typing □ 

□ Civil Service □ 

□ Mail Carrier □ 


Highway Engineering 
Chemistry □ Pharmacy 
Coal Mining Engineer 
Navigation 
Boilermaker 
Air Conditioning 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Woolen Manufacturing 
Fruit Growing 
Poultry Farming 
Agriculture □ Radio 
Marine Engineer 

Railway Mail Clerk 
Grade School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
College Preparatory 
Illustrating 
Cartooning 
Lumber Dealer 


Name.. 


..Age . Address.. 


City ... State . Occupation . 

It you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 

Montreal, Canada 
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By Roger B. Whitman 

Author of “First Aid for the Ailing House” 


IS THERE just a dribble from your up- 
stairs bathroom pipes, when water is being 
drawn downstairs in the kitchen? Then, 
the chances are that you have galvanized 
steel pipes and that, if you disconnected 
them in the cellar, you would find the 
openings partly clogged with rust and a 
hard whitish crust. The crust is from hard 
water, and the rust starts with metal ex¬ 
posed by cutting a pipe and by screw¬ 
threading. 

Having found such a condition in my 
home, I decided to replace my fifteen-year- 
old piping with new. I felt that there were 
no other choices than brass pipe and cop¬ 
per tubing, for two reasons. One was 
insurance against corrosion. The other 
was that their smooth inside surfaces 
prevented accumulation of sediment. 

Brass pipe comes in lengths of 10 feet or 
so. To set it in place might have meant 
breaking into walls and floors. To avoid 
this I used copper tubing, which comes in 
60-foot lengths and is flexible enough to 
be pulled up through the walls beside the 
old piping. The tubing and its connections 
cost more than the rigid pipe, but as there 
would be less labor in installing it, final 
costs would be about the same. 

I am apprehensive about pipe that 
can be weakened by rusting. Rusting 
starts from the inside, and may not show 
until the metal is so weakened that it can 
no longer resist the pressure of the water. 

In an emergency, when a plumber can¬ 
not be reached, a leak can usually be 
closed with materials likely to be at hand. 
Once I closed a pipe leak with chewing 
gum, held in place by wrappings of tire 
tape reinforced with windings of copper 
wire. 

A freeze in a water pipe may mean a 
leak, generally thought to be caused by a 
splitting of the pipe during the process of 
thawing. This is not the case; the pipe 
splits at the time of freezing, but this does 
not appear until the ice melts. Pipes do 
not always split with a freeze, but when 
thawing is started it is wise to have some¬ 
one at the water valve to make a quick 
shut-off. Thawing should begin at the end 
nearest to a faucet, which should be open 
to permit the melted ice to run off. 

When the frozen part of a pipe is in the 
open, it can be heated with a blow torch, 
but with near-by woodwork this is a fire 
risk. Wrapping a pipe with cloth and 
pouring boiling water on it is another 
method. An electric pad will heat the pipe. 

Another plumbing trouble is the clogging 
of the trap of the kitchen sink with hard¬ 
ened grease. Every household should have 
a tool called the “plumber’s friend”—a 
rubber cup large enough to fit over the 
waste outlet. After the sink has been 
filled with water, the cup is violently 
pumped up and down to raise a pressure 
that is usually sufficient to clear the trap. 


When water will still run through a clogged 
trap, a strong solution of potash lye in 
boiling water will cut the grease. But if 
the trap is completely closed, there is no 
other remedy than to unscrew the plug at 
the bottom of the trap and to dig a pas¬ 
sage through the grease with stiff wire, 
when the job can be completed with the 
potash lye solution. All of such trouble 
can be avoided by pouring a trap cleaner 
down the waste every two weeks. 

Today, a great deal more is expected of 
plumbing than mere usefulness, for its ex¬ 
posed parts are distinctly a decorative fea¬ 
ture. 

Bathtubs are built-in, with one or two 
grab handles set in the wall. 

There should be a shower, in a compart¬ 
ment of its own, if possible. The adjust¬ 
able nozzle of a modern shower is on the 
wall, not overhead, and at such a height 
that it can be used without wetting the 
hair. The best valve for a shower is con¬ 
trolled by temperature. With a ther¬ 
mostatic valve, as these are called, the 
opening of faucets elsewhere does not 
change the temperature of the shower. 

Modern wash basins are simple in line, 
rather than ornate and massive, and toilets 
have been improved to the point of making 
them almost noiseless. To gain simplicity 
in appearance, the flush tank may be part 
of the bowl. 

For insurance against injury by water, 
steam, or wear, and for easy cleaning, 
glazed tiles are usual for a bathroom wall 
finish, as a wainscot five feet or so high. 
Until recently, the tiling of an old wall 
required the removal of the plaster to the 
studs. Now, with the development of a 
new form of metal lath, tiling can be ap¬ 
plied to the surface of old plaster, with a 
saving in cost. Another wall covering is 
thin linoleum, to be cemented to the wall. 

Tiling laid on (a wood floor is likely to 
crack with the expansion and contraction 
of the wood; properly, the wood floor 
should be taken up and replaced by a bed 
of concrete. Linoleum can be cemented to 
the wood floor, and is the usual alternative. 

If possible, the walls, floor, and ceiling 
of a bathroom should be soundproofed, 
which can be done during construction by 
linings of such materials as are used for 
heat insulation. Soundproofing calls also 
for a heavy and well-fitted door. 

★ ★ 

IN ANOTHER article next month Roger 
B. Whitman will give further suggestions 
on problems of the home owner. Mean¬ 
while, if you’d like to have his advice 
direct, simply write to him in care of this 
magazine, stating your problem briefly, 
and enclosing a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Mr. Whitman cannot under¬ 
take, however, to answer any questions 
dealing with legal or financial matters. 


outlined to him by the British economist, 
Keynes, whose views, by the way, were 
not followed in his own country. 

The net result is that all chance of a 
1936 budget balance is “out the win¬ 
dow” and there are only a few optimists 
who think that by terrific taxes a balance 
can be achieved in 1937. Still, though 
the debt at the close of the year will be 
$32,000,000,000 and the deficit impossible 
to foresee, Mr. Roosevelt still feels that 
full recovery will enable us to swing it. 
Such is his faith. In brief, he will plunge 
to the limit now, on the theory that in an¬ 
other twelve months private industry will 
recover its initiative and enterprise, ab¬ 
sorb the unemployed on relief rolls, furnish 
the revenue in taxes to fund the vast debt, 
and wipe out the deficit. I f it does, then he 
and the rest of us triumphantly win. If it 
does not, then we all disastrously lose. 

Of course, the thing that gives most 
concern is the utter lack of coordination, 
cooperation, and team work. Not only the 
policies clash, but also the individuals who 
are engaged in their operation. The one 
clear thing is that all these multitudinous 
schemes hang upon the personality of the 
President. Separate the New Deal from 
the personality of one man and there 
would be no New Deal. That all of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s motives are good, I most 
heartily agree. But there are a great many 
who doubt the soundness of the schemes 
he has evolved for our good. 

'"THE truth is the whole country is buoyed 
up with government money. The great 
bulk of its business is being done on gov¬ 
ernment money. The great bulk of the re¬ 
employed, as well as the unemployed, are 
on the government payroll. The railroads 
are financed, thousands of banks are up¬ 
held, corporations, municipalities, and 
some states, themselves, are functioning 
on government funds. Great wads of 
Treasury cash go out to the corn, cotton, 
hog, and wheat farmers. The relief pay¬ 
roll is upward of $1,000,000,000 a year. 
Most of the contracts are government 
contracts. There is little private work go¬ 
ing on. The great stream of federal money 
will flow faster for the coming year. While 
the flood continues, business is bound to 
be stimulated, employment increased, dis¬ 
tress relieved. 

But the point is, the government is doing 
it all, and it can’t last forever. The time 
looms now when the deficit-debt limit will 
be reached. The President fixes it now for 
1937. By then, he may or may not have 
been reelected. By then, he hopes the 
government can shut off the steam and 
save itself. There are those who think it 
can and those who think it can’t. 

One school believes that by then indus¬ 
try and agriculture will both be on their 
feet; that prosperity will tremendously 
increase government revenues; that pri¬ 
vate concerns will employ those now on 
the dole and business will flourish without 
the government billions. 

The other school contends that the Ad¬ 
ministration has committed us to a course 
from which we cannot retreat; that 
industry can never absorb the 4,500,000 
families now on federal pay; that inflation 
is the only, ugly, and ruinous answer. It is 
as great a gamble as any nation ever took 
—but, it must be said, it is being taken 
gallantly. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ * 
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Morality 

TAMPA, Fla.—Mr. Henry Ford, in the 
October issue, sets forth his views on edu¬ 
cation—his idea being that the old-fash¬ 
ioned emphasis on moral principles was 
better than the modern teaching of “fancy 
subjects” (his words). My idea is that any 
system of education which fails to instruct 
children in economic principles is immoral 
itself.—T. S. 

Ambition 

MONTE VISTA, Colo.— The American 
is the best one of all, we think. Some 
day I hope to be writing and sending you 
better stories than some of those you 
print.—Mrs. D. S. M. 

A knock or a boost? 



More Light 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Can’t you tell us 
some more about Matthew Luckiesh, who 
was one of your Interesting People in the 
October issue? Seems to me there must be 
lots more exciting material about this ex¬ 
perimenter with light. Please don’t hold 
out on us.—M. H. 

W-e-e-11, just one more story, then. Seems 
Mr. Luckiesh employs several people to sit 
for hours, under different lights, reading 
some quiet, calm book—no exciting novels. 
Then, by means of a lot of complicated ma¬ 
chinery (which we can’t understand, let 
alone explain), he proves to himself that 
time spent reading under a bad light is 
worse for the physique than about half that 
time spent at manual labor. Reason (ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Luckiesh): Even though 
mankind has been accustoming the eyes 
to reading over a period 01 centuries, there 
is still only one natural light for eyes—the 
shadows and greenery of the jungle. 

Value 

CASS LAKE, Minn.—I am a member of 
the CCC; white, 18, and proud. The 
first thing I buy when I receive my pay 
every month is The American Magazine. 
It is by far the biggest 25c value on the 
market. If I had any writing talent, I 
would like to write for you.—R. L. 

You have a talent for writing very nice 
letters, anyway. Thanks. 

Authors 

NATCHITOCHES, La.—Like the aver¬ 
age reader, when I see a Kathleen Norris 
story I buy the magazine; and until re¬ 
cently no other writer could come up to 
her. But—and all my friends say as much 
—Ursula Parrott is fast approaching Mrs. 
Norris’s place as a writer of light reading 
matter for American women. I liked The 
Merchant Princess.— Mrs. A. B. W. 



Random Shots 

Scranton, Pa. —Isn’t it a shame that our 
once-dignified Washington has now be¬ 
come a gaudy ten-ring circus?—Mrs. 
F. T. 

Warrensburg, N. Y. —Apparently any 
scheme that is not moss-covered with 
age is considered fantastical.—N. L. 

Chicago, III. —I’m a young man who’s 
never been anywhere. Who carries Mr. 
Sugrue’s bags?—M. L. C. 

Nashville, Tenn. —Can’t we have a mys¬ 
tery story containing no murders and 
no crimes?—Miss M. D. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. —There is no so-called 
crime wave in this country.—W. N. 

Firesteel, S. D. —1 am 81 years old, and 
shouldn’t I know what an obscene pic¬ 
ture is by this time?—F. E. B. 

Danville, III. —Some people seem to think 
that young and sinful are synonymous. 
—Miss E. 



Ceeur d’Alene, Idaho. —Rich American 
girls and widows, keep your money at 
home. Why not marry worthy, red- 
blooded American men instead of de¬ 
cadent foreign “noblemen”?—C. H. 

Dayton, Ohio. —It isn’t popular any more 
to be American.—C. A. W. 

South Amboy, N. J. —Why does the mod¬ 
em woman today fritter away her time, 
gadding around dabbling in all sorts of 
activities, none of which have anything 
to do with making her a better wife?— 
S. J. D. 

Springfield, Mass. —It does not take many 
brains to become a critic.—Miss C. H. L. 

Patriotism 

VAN BUREN, Ind.—E. P. F„ in his 
letter from Gold Hill, N. C., says: “The 
fantastical schemes put forward by the 
irresponsible theorists operating in Wash¬ 
ington are so contrary to our staid Ameri¬ 
can qualities ...” I can only say that 
our staid customs had to be given up and 
discarded because they were the reason for 
our being where we are today. We Ameri¬ 
cans so sadly lack patriotism in times of 
peace. We are all fired with enthusiasm 
during a war, but with any peacetime 
program—if we don’t understand it we 
knock with all our might.—W. G. H. 


Land of the Free 

OAKLAND, Calif.—In a spirit of con¬ 
structive criticism may I take issue with 
your comment to J. R. M. in What the 
Readers Say, September issue. Not “may¬ 
be” but definitely, you are mistaken in 
thinking the spirit of America welcomes the 
viewpoint of our vast foreign-born popula¬ 
tion. We do not welcome it but resent it, 
because it is almost always tainted with a 
lurking admiration for what the foreign- 
born likes to consider the superiority of his 
homeland. There is neither amusement 
nor dignity in permitting the foreign-born 
viewpoint to enter our institutions, gibe 
tolerantly at our methods, and accept the 
benefits of citizenship, the while their 
secret evasion of complete Americanism is 
so plainly apparent.—W. T. M. 

DETROIT, Mich.—J. R. M.’s letter, rail¬ 
ing against the “wicked furriner,” depressed 
me profoundly. It is incomprehensible to 
me that anyone who is truly American can 
think in this manner. From the very be¬ 
ginning of this country, tolerance, liberty, 
and non-oppression have been our ideals. 
There is scarcely one living American who 
has not German, Irish, French, or Dutch 
blood in his veins. This very mixture of 
races has given us unparalleled oppor¬ 
tunities for greatness. True, there is a 
criminal element among our foreign-born. 
But we Americans have ourselves fathered 
as pretty a lot of gangsters as will be seen 
in a long time. Please, let’s have a little 
more tolerance!—V. W. 

Spirit 

DENVER, Colo.—I like your “ Interesting 
People.” They sound so exciting. It seems 
to me that in one photograph and eight¬ 
een lines of text you catch the spirit of 
each person, as volumes of biography 
never could.—Mrs. T. C. 

Thanks, Mrs. T. C. The least we can do is 
to present to you the member of our staff 
who prepares these few-line volumes of 
biography. He is Henry Meade Williams, 
son of the late Jesse Lynch Williams, dis¬ 
tinguished novelist and playwright. He is 
35 years old. A confirmed fisherman and 
hiker. Once walked from New York to 
San Francisco (no hitch-hiking, either). 
Married; two children (boy and girl). Home: 
Princeton, N. J. 



SHREVEPORT, La.—I have just fin¬ 
ished reading Panic over Hollywood (Oc¬ 
tober). If the censors keep on we won’t 
have any pictures left worth seeing except 
“kiddy” pictures. Of course, I don’t like 
downright vulgar scenes, but who does?— 
Mrs. E. B. B. 














_^\_MERICA'S own Mark Twain, 
the toast of five continents, genius 
of humor, now comes to you, for 
the first time , in a single volume 
of imposing beauty and luxu¬ 
rious excellence! 


On these 1014 pages are the 
complete short stories—the glo¬ 
rious assembly of merriment and 
wisdom by the man who has been 
called “the best loved writer 
of all time.” Here are tales that 
seem to leap from the pages with 
sheer delight, here is the wit 
that rocks nations with laughter, 
the sparkling stories and yarns 
that hold readers spellbound as in 
a vise. In these short stories we 
find Twain at the peak of his 
genius. 

A New De Luxe Edition 


Never before has such a fine, 
de luxe volume been sold at such 
a drastically low price. Its flex¬ 
ible, rich binding, its genuine 
gold stamping and gold top, its 
beautiful, large type, silk marker 
and rare book end-papers make 
it a volume de luxe indeed! 


And, in spite of the amazing 
mass of reading matter it con¬ 
tains, this book is graceful in 
size and weight; substantial, but 
convenient to hold and read. The 
paper is firm, crisp and white. 


Why This Great Offer Is Possible 

You are entitled to know how it 
is possible for us to make this 
truly astounding offer. This book 
comes directly to you. No collec¬ 
tion machinery is required, and 
therefore an expensive item in 
book selling is removed. Quantity 
production makes the price even 
lower. Thus two savings are 
passed along to you in a book 
value that surpasses any other 
publishing venture of the decade. 

READ IT FIVE DAYS FREE! 

It doesn’t cost you one penny to 




City. 


.State. 


These Irresistible Stories! 

Tom Sawyer Abroad 

To:n Sawyer, Detective 

The Stolen White Elephant 

Punch, Brothers , Punch 

On the Decay of the Art of Lying 

Concerning the American Language 

The Jumping Frog 

The Story of the Bad Little Boy 

The Story of the Good Little Boy 

The Siamese Twins 

Curing a Cold 

A Mysterious Visit 

A Cure for the Blues 

A H umane Word from Satan 

Extract r from Adam’s Diary 

Mrs. McWilliams and the Lightning 

The Esquimau Maiden’s Romance 

My First Lie and How I Cot Out.Of It 

A Double-Barreled Detective Story 

Saint Joan of Arc 

Horse’s Tale 

The Mysterious Stranger 


AND OVER A HUNDRED MORE! 


10 

VOLUMES 
IN ONE 


receive and examine this hand¬ 
some book. You send no money. 
You pay nothing when the post¬ 
man delivers it. The new De Luxe 
Twain Complete Short Stories is 
yours to inspect and read at your 
leisure—a $5 book of great beauty 
and value. 

Within five days you either pay 
the special reduced price of $ 2 . 98 , 
or return the book at our expense. 
No picture or description can do 
justice to this gorgeous volume. 
That is why we are able to make 
this unusual offer which enables 
you to receive the book without 
cost or obligation. 

Mail the coupon now and take 
advantage of this great free 
examination offer. 

Mail This Coupon Now! 

_SEN_D_NO_ MONEY_ _ 

P. F. COLLIER AND SON CORP. 

250 Park Avenue, New York City 

I Send me for free examination the new TWAIN 
COMPLETE SHORT STORIES in the De Luxe 
edition. After five days I will either return the 
| hook at your expense or send the reduced price 01 
$2.98 as full payment. 


Name. 


. 502 M'I 


Now in 

ONE DE LUXE VOLUME 

the immortal heart throbs and laughter of 

Mark Twain 















ACROSS HIS DESK flows the news 
of the world: Ray Baker of In¬ 
ternational News Service. Tele¬ 
graph wires . . . cables from for¬ 
eign countries . . . flash 100,000 
words a day to Baker... to be 
quickly judged and edited. 


HOCKEY STAR."Bill”Cook 

says: "I smoke only 
Camels. Their taste sure 
hits the spot I I smoke a 
lot and I find that Camels 
never get on my nerves 
or tire my taste.” 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


the next story with renewed energy! 
For over ten years I’ve preferred 
Camels. They have a rich, distinctive 
flavor that just suits me. And I can 
smoke Camels continually without 
jangled nerves.” 

Science confirms the experience of 
smokers regarding Camel’s "energiz¬ 
ing effect.” You can smoke them freely 
since Camel’s matchless blend of cost¬ 
lier tobaccos never upsets the nerves! 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES THAT POINT 
THE WAY TO INCREASED ENERGY! 

Newspaper man—hockey star—busi¬ 
ness woman—wherever smokers are 
placed in life, they notice a positive 
energy-refreshing effect from smok¬ 
ing Camels when they are tired or 
"out of sorts.” 

As Ray Baker says regarding his 
own experience: "The man on the 
INS news desk has a high-pressure job. 

"Whenever I feel 'all in’ Camels 
bring back my pep, and I can tackle 


BUSINESS GIRL. Eve L. 

Miller says: "I started 
to smoke Camels because 
I appreciate mildness and 
delicacy of flavor, and 
Camels give me a ’lift’ 
when my energy is low.” 


Camels costlier Tobaccos never get on your Nerves! 









